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INTRODUCTION 


In this book I endeavour to complete a task winch 
has occupied a large part of my life. Thirty-four 
years ago my attention was drawn to the historical 
materials in the record rooms of Bengal, and the 
inquiries then commenced have been continued 
from the archives of England, Portugal and 
Holland. I found that what had passed for Indian 
history dealt hut little with the staple work done 
by the foundeis of British rule m the East, or with 
its effects on the native races. The vision of our 
Indian Empire as a marvel of destiny, scarcely 
wrought by human hands, faded away. Nor did the 
vacuum theory, of the inrush of the British power 
into an Asiatic void, conespond more closely with 
the facts. 

Yet if we bring down England’s work m India 
from the regions of wonder and hypothesis to the 
realm of reality, and if the Jonah’s gourd growth 
of a night must give place for a time to the story 
of the Industrious Apprentice, enough of greatness 
remains. The popular presentment of the East 
India Company as a sovereign rulei, with vast 
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provinces and tributary kingdoms under its com 
mnnd, obscures the most characteristic achievement 
of our nation in Asia. That aohiovement was no 
Buddcn triumph, but an indomitable endurance 
during a century and a half of frustration and 
defeat As the English woro to vie Id a power in 
tlio East greater than that of any other European 
people, so was their training for the task to bo harder 
and room prolonged 

Wo havo been too much accustomed to regard 
our Indian Empiro as on isolated fact m the world's 
history This now docs injustice to the Continental 
nations, and in some degreo explains the slight 
estoom in whioh they hold our narratives of Anglo- 
Asiatio rulo In one sense, indeed, England is 
the residuary legatee of an mhentnnoe painfully 
amassed by Europe in Asia during the past four 
contones. In that long labour, now one Christian 
nation, then another, came to the front. But their 
progress as a whole was continuous It formed the 
sequel to the immem orial confkot between the East 
and the West, which dyed red the waves of Salauns 
and brought Zenobia a captive to Borne. During 
each successive period, the struggle reflected the 
spirit of the tunes military and territorial in the 
ancient world , military and religions in the middle 
ages , mihtary and mercantile in the new Europe 
whioh then awoke , developing into the military, 
commercial, and political combinations of the oom 
plex modem world 
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This preliminary volume attempts a survey, 
lapid, yet so far as may be from primary sources, 
of the eaily phases of that conflict. After a 
glance at its commercial meaning to the peoples of 
antiquity, the scene opens with the Ottoman Power 
in possession of the Indo-European trade routes. 
The fiist Act discloses the capture of the ocean 
highways of Asia by Portugal ; an exploit which 
then seemed a mantime extension of the Ciusades, 
and which turned the flank of Islam in its sixteenth- 
century grapple with Christendom. The swift 
audacity of the httle hero-nation forms an epic, 
compaied with which our own early labours m India 
are plain prose. 

The second Act sets forth the contest of the 
Protestant sea-powers of Northern Europe with the 
Catholic sea-powers of the South, for the position 
which Christendom had thus won m the East. 
Portugal, forced under the bigot rule of Philip II., 
was dragged into his wars with England and the 
Netherlands, and her fleets, which had grown up 
on the Asiatic trade, went to swell the wreck of 
the Armada The task appomted to Elizabethan 
England stands out as a struggle not of Protes- 
tantism against Catholicism alone, but against 
Catholicism equipped by the wealth of both the 
West and the East Indies. Before Portugal could 
break loose from her sixty yeais’ captivity to Spam 
her supiemacy in the East had passed to the 
Enghsh and the Dutch. 
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Again tho v ictors fought o\ or the spoils Those 
spoils laj chiofl) not on tho Indian ooast, but in 
tho Enstem Archipelago India was then a half 
•way house for tho nohor trafllo of tho Spice Islands 
Tho third Act unfolds tho stnfo between the two 
Protestant sea powora for this pnze The Nether 
lands had long contained the marts by which the 
produeo of tho East, transhippod at Lisbon to 
Bruges, Antworp, and Amsterdam, was distributed 
to Northom and Central Europe The capture of 
tho Indian trndo seemed to Holland a continuation 
of hor just revolt against Portugal and Spam, a 
hcntago from her hard subjection, and the seal of 
tho indopondenco which sho had so dearly won. To 
England it was but the mercantile development, 
on an extended scale, of the sea enterprise of the 
Elizabethan adventurers 

Holland brought to the struggle a slowly 
ncquired knowledge of the Eastern trade, a vast 
patnotio subscription from the United Provinces, and 
a resolve alike of her people and her Government 
that the Spice Islands should pass to no hands but 
their own. England cared to risk only a small 
capital, split up into separate voyages and jornt- 
stooks for State support Bhe had but the quioksand 
diplomacy of the first James and Charles The 
United Dutch Company was practically a national 
enterprise, the London Company was a private 
undertaking , and the fortitude of individual 
Englishmen in Asia availed little against the oom 
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bmed strength of Holland. The forces were too 
unequally matched ; and the present volume ends 
with the catastrophe which compelled the Enghsh 
to reahse that, if they were to estabhsh themselves 
m the East, it must be somewhere else than m the 
Spice Aichipelago. 

It may seem, perhaps, that I have allotted too 
much space to this threefold struggle — of Christen- 
dom against Islam, of the Protestant North against 
the Cathohc South, and of the two Protestant 
sea-poweis of the Atlantic — for the Asiatic trade. 
But a different law of proportion apphes to Indian 
history, as I have conceived it, from that which 
sufficed for a melodrama of British triumphs. We 
must give up the idea of the rapid greatness of 
England in the East. In these chapters will be 
found, m part, the explanation of our unique posi- 
tion m India at the present day. Europe, just 
emerged from medievalism, was then making her 
first experiments in Asiatic rule. Medieval con- 
ceptions of conquest imposed themselves on her 
exploitation of the Eastern world ; medieval types 
of commerce were perpetuated m the Indian trade. 
Portugal, Spam and Holland estabhshed their 
power m Asia when these conceptions and types 
held sway. The Enghsh ascendency m India 
came later, and embodied the European ideals of 
the eighteenth century m place of the European 
ideals of the sixteenth. It was the product of 
modem as against semi-medieval Christendom. 
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Yot oven England found it difBonlt to shake off 
tho traditions of the period with which this volume 
deals tho traditions of monopoly m the Indian 
trado, and of Indian government for the pereonal 
profit of tho rulers 

Charaotonstio features of our present Indian 
polity date from that early time "We shall see, 
for example, that the scheme of a European 
dominion in the East, built on native alhanoes and 
uphold by drilled native soldiers, waB no invention 
of Duplcix improved upon by Olivo It developed 
with a slow continuous growth from the first 
Portuguese garrison m Malabar , through the Dutch 
syBtem of subjugation by treaty, to the Pendatoiy 
States, tho Sopoy army, and the Imperial Service 
Troops of British India Muoh that we have ao 
oomphshed our predecessors attempted, not in 
vam 

Nor were their forms of home-control less fruit- 
ful of analogy than their experiments in Indian 
administration. The conquest and commerce of 
India were m Portugal royal prerogatives, almost 
a private estate of the Portuguese fangs The 
Dutch first tried separate voyages, then a United 
Company which bcoame more and more national 
m oharaoter till it ended m a State Department 
The English commerce with the East also started 
on the basis of royal prerogative — the prerogative 
of granting monopolies in trade Under the later 
Stuarts the East India Company formed a battle 
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ground between the ancient privileges of the Crown 
and the growing strength of the nation ; with the 
Revolution, the light of granting its chaiteis passed 
finally to Parliament. Nor have the varied forms 
of organisation which the Dutch devised for their 
Indian trade lacked counterparts m England ; from 
the London Company’s imtial system of separate 
voyages, and its regulated or joint-stock associa- 
tions of the seventeenth century, to the United 
East India Company and Board of Control m the 
eighteenth, and a Secretary of State for India 
under the Queen-Empress in the present day. 

But if resemblances between our work m India 
and that of our predecessors are apparent, these 
chapters disclose differences more profound. The 
achievement of Portugal was the command of the 
ocean-routes, secuied by settlements at strategic 
points along the shore. The Dutch dominion lay 
chiefly in the Eastern Archipelago. England’s 
conquest was India itself. The native powers 
whom the early Portuguese encountered weie petty 
coast rajas ; the native powers whom the Dutch 
subdued weie island chiefs. The Enghsh in India, 
schooled for a hundred years under the rod of the 
mighty Moguls, brought a deeper experience and 
wider conceptions to a harder task. Their empire 
was to be not a few shore settlements like those of 
Portugal, nor an island dominion like that of the 
Dutch, but the Indian Continent. The question 
of territorial extension as against trade profits and 
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son-control nrOBo with tho first Poriugne bo viceroy 
in tho Tost. It divided pnrtios nhko in tho Dntoh 
nnd in tho English Corapanios , as, in its modem 
form of tho I orward Tolioj, it still dmdos British 
opinion 

Ono fact stands oloarly out No European 
nntion has won tho supromaoy of tho East which 
did not make it a national concom , and no nation 
has maintained its power in tho EaBt whioh was 
not road} to dofond it with its utmost resources 
Tho priro fell successively to States, small in area, 
bat of a gTcat heart — a heart boating with tho throbs 
of indopondonco nowly won Wo shall see that 
Vobco da Gama’s voyage was but tho last advance 
in an oighty yoars' march of disoovory, commenced 
by tho King who had secured tho national existence 
of Portugal, and resolutely earned out by the 
successors of his house The Butch Bupremaoy m 
the East formed the widest expression of their hard 
earned freedom at home It was the spirit whioh 
had hurled book Castile on the field of Aljubarrots, 
that opened the Cape route to Portugal , and it was 
tho spirit which had oat the dykes that gained tbo 
Spice Archipelago for Holland. 

Here and throughout the following volumes the 
question of questions is not the sire of a European 
nation, but what saonfioes it ib willing to make for 
its position m the East The muted Spam and 
Portugal which lost the supremacy of the Asiatic 
routes formed a State on a much larger scale than 
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the little Portugal that had won it. But to united 
Spain and Portugal, with vast armies to pay, the 
silver-yielding West Indies seemed a more profit- 
able possession than the silver-absorbing Bast, and 
the resources which might have held the Asiatic 
seas were spent on the Catholic camps of Europe. 
In the first quarter of the seventeenth century," the 
strength of England was not less than that of 
Holland. But the English nation was as yet pre- 
pared to risk little for the Indian trade ; the Enghsh 
sovereigns would risk nothing ; the Dutch people 
and the Dutch Government were ready to risk much. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century the power 
of England was not greater than that of France, and 
France had servants in the East neither less brave, 
nor less skilful and fortunate, than our own. But 
the English in India had then their nation at 
their back; the French had not; and again the 
supremacy in the East passed to the people who 

* 

were willing to endure most for it. 

The crux in Asia has always been not the 
validity of rival titles, hut which nation could 
enforce its claim. Nor has any Western nation 
preserved its ascendency in the East after it has 
lost its position m Europe. 

The Enghsh connection with India has grown 
with the growth of England, till it now forms flesh 
of our flesh and hone of our bone. The Papal 
partition of the new Southern world between Spain 
and Portugal in 1493 forced England to try for a 
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|n**if,o l>) ihn north , and her persistent quest 
for India nnd Cntlioj through the Arctic Circle in 
the sixtot nt!i rontmy became the starting point of 
British exploration At each stngo our EnRtem 
cnlirpn-e has talen the populnr temper of tho 
tune* Onrbtd in religion* phrase* trhen England 
"ms Puritan, cxnliemntlj loynl under tho Restore 
tton, n great constitutional question at tho Revo- 
lution, cynical with the cynicism of tho eighteenth 
rentmy,)ct quick to feel tho philanthropic impulses 
of its close — tlioso impulse* which brought East 
Indian pro-consuls before tho bar of nn nwakenod 
pulilio opinion, which wore to give freodom toWost 
Indian slates, and to create a fresh Held of national 
activitj 111 Christian missions A oloso monopolj 
ns long ns England behot cd in cxclusivo oommoroe, 
India now exhibits the extremo application of tho 
English doctrmo of Free trade, nnd it forms the 
comer atono of tho new imperialism of Greater 
Britain 

Thoso volumes will recount raagmficont deeds 
dono b) Englishmen in Asm Yet histoiy enmiot 
rank tho gonornlship of Chao abovo that of AJbu 
querquo, or tho constructive gomns of Warren 
Hastings abovo that of Jan Piotersroon Coen It 
ib enough for a great man to be the express imago 
of tho groatnoss of his country m his time The 
national spirit has boon tho dominant fae tor alike 
in our fortunes and m those of our rivals in the 
East As the Cape route was discovered for Por 
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tugal before Da Gama hoisted sail in the Tagns, 
and as the Spice Archipelago would have passed 
to the Dutch without any tiagedy of Amboyna, so 
Bengal must have become a British province al- 
though on some other field than Plassey, and the 
Mutiny would assuredly have been put down, even 
had no Lawrence stood in the gap in that great 
and teinble day of the Loid. 

I thankfully lecogmse the 'opportunities which 
I have enjoyed for the preparation of this book 
While still young in the Bengal service, I was 
appomted to plan and direct a Statistical Survey 
of all India, its peoples, history, and products. 
The work involved annual tours which enabled me 
to see eveiy province with my own eyes, and to 
study at first hand the local conditions and races 
from beyond the Khaibar Pass to Cornonn. The 
lesults aie condensed for popular use in the 
fourteen volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India But as the survey went on, it was not 
found possible, within the pi escribed limi ts, to 
combine the economic and political data requhed 
for an exact account of the British Indian Empire 
at the present, with an adequate treatment of its 
past. The historical sections weie theiefore re- 
duced to summaries, while effort was concentrated 
on completeness from the administrative and in- 
dustrial points of view. The promotions incident 
to an Indian career brought other duties, and it 
was only on retiring from the pubhc service that I 
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lipcmno free to rcsrnno historical work Hardly 
was it recommenced, wlion tho main port of my 
mntermls and inanusonpts, colleotod during twonty 
three jenrs, went down in tho ill fated ‘Nepal’ on 
their noj home 

Tho ten jeara required to repair tho loss ha\o 
not been without compensations Tho Oxford 
Unncrsilj Press utilised tho interval bj issuing tho 
llulcm of India Scries— a sort of biographical con 
spectus of tho periods whoso history I am now to 
unto Tho editing of that sonos, nnd the renewed 
intercourse which it brought with old friends who 
had tbomsch es go\ emed tho territories about whioh 
tlioj then consented to wnto, fonned a fruitful ex 
perionco But I did not find it possiblo to gather 
again, in their entirety, the collections of a lifetime 
That I run so soon enabled to wnto afresh from the 
onginal sources is duo in part to tho co-operation of 
His Highness tho Thakur Saheb of Gondal and 
of tho lamented Maharaja of Darbhonga. I was 
also compelled to realise that much whioh I had 
hoped to do for myself in the Indian archives of 
England and the continent must now bo done with 
tho aid of others I gratefully acknowledge my 
obligations to Mr P E Boberts, Miss Constance 
Blandy, Sir George Birdwood, the Visconde de 
Castilho of Lisbon, Mr Frederick Banvers, Mr 
William Foster, Miss Ethel Somsbniy, and Hr 
W E Bissohop (University of Leyden), but above 
all to the brave oonnsels and ever helpful hand of 
my dear wife 
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I have deemed it prudent, however, to reduce 
the plan of the work. Its original design was a 
complete history of India from the early Aryan 
period onwards. I shall now be thankful if I am 
permitted to present a nanative of events smce 
the countiy came into contact with the nations of 
modem Europe. In such a narrative the internal 
history of India, and its wondrous diversity of races, 
religions and types of intellectual effort, will form 
not the least instructive chapteis. But the chief 
purpose of the book is to trace the steps by which 
the ascendency of England was won m the East ; 
the changes which it has wi ought ; and the 
measures by which it is maintained 

If I have relied much on the official recoids, I 
do not ignore the dangers of their too exclusive use. 
Contemporary documents tend to foreshorten the 
perspective of history . 1 They give a false simplicity 


1 Official Records in India in- 
clude, moreover, not only con- 
temporary documents, but also 
works compiled under the orders 
of the Government Such works 
sometimes lead one mto error. 
Thus my statement at p 97, made 
on the authority of the official 
account of Malabar, which cites 
the Peutingerian Tables for two 
Roman cohorts stationed at Mou- 
zins, does not find support from 
the edition of the Tabula Itane- 
rana Pcutmgenana by Konrad 
Miiller (1888), or m the earlie'r 
Leipsic facsimile of 1824, or in 


Ernest Desjardins’ fine work La 
Table de Peutinger, Pans 1869 
Nor can I diseovei evidence m 
any previous edition As respects 
dates, also, the contemporary 
matenals often stand in need 
of venfication. Thus the Dutch 
and Enghsh narratives of the 
tragedy of Amboyna, from the 
official depositions, contain dis- 
crepancies not to be explained by 
the difference between the old and 
the new style calendars then re- 
spectively used by the two nations 
The footnote at p 803 gives a 
striking, but by no means isolated, 
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of direct cAimo and effect to transactions which 
were in reality tho results of converging sequences 
of enuses In untwisting ono strand from the cable 
that hinds ngo to ngo, wo are apt to overestimate 
tho part which tho isolated flbro played in the 
ranking of tho rope Thoro is tho peril, too, of accept- 
ing ns witnesses men who wore parties to a cause 
After nil, tho traditional nowembodios tho average 
opinion of tho time I ha\o boon careful, there- 
fore, to coraparo tho ofhcinl documents with the 
contcniporarj literature, and when possiblo, the 
orchises of tho Dutch and Portuguese with our 
own Calendars of State Papors, and with the 
records in India and tho India Office. Tho reader 
will at any rate bo enabled to judge of tho evidence 
for himself by nbnndant footnotes These notes 


•umpla of how a wrong data wu 
copied from a nearly contempo- 
rtMOtu account of a rural victory 
of the flirt Important*) to our 
fortune* In India, and has been 
passed on from one standard 
history to another down to our 
own day In Tabard to name* of 
persons and place*, uniformity of 
•palling is not to be expected 
In the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth eeotnriea. Bat even the 
title* of well-known En g l i shmen , 
as giTtm in collections from the 
manuscript records, srs some- 
times misleading Thus we find 
Sir John MUdsnhaTl, or Mldusll, 
and Bir Nicholas "Wlthlngton to 
putn Mr John MDdenball and 


Mr Nicholas Wlthlngton. Tbs ex 
plana tion as Mr IVnUam Foster 
of the India Office Reoord Depart- 
ment has pointed oat to me, is 
that the factors in India often 
a d d r essed each other as Signor j 
a practice derived from the Le rant 
merchants who, as we shall see, 
were the chief founders of the 
East India Company Signer 
contracted into ffl in the official 
correspondence, becomes Sir In 
printed extracts and histories. 
This little slip Is worth not icing 
as the frequent prefix of Sir to 
munee of the early serrsnts of 
the East Tndta Company eanreys 

an erroneous Impression as to 
their soda! status and official rank. 
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will also, I hope, serve him as a convenient form of 
bibliography and indicate the materials which still 
await a controlling brain and hand. 

I write these lines in the capital of the Caucasus, 
an old-world meeting place of the East and the 
West. Now, as in the time of Strabo, the com- 
merce of the Caspian ascends by the valleys of the 
Kura river, and descends by the gorges of the 
Phasis to the Black Sea. But the poled boat and 
the camel have given place to the iron-line ; and the 
modem ship has deserted the dwindled streams 
and their silted estuaries for deeper harbours on 
either coast. Tiflis, the medieval mart of this 
ancient route, now stands as a type of the new 
railway-power by which Bussia m the twentieth 
century will weld together North Europe and Asia, 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, as England won the 
richest realms of Southern Asia m the eighteenth 
century by sea-control. 

Not only a new force but also a new nation has 
entered on the scene. The Colonial Empire of 
Spain has crumbled to pieces at a touch from 
the youngest of the great Christian peoples. 
America starts on her career of Asiatic rule with an 
amphtude of resources, and with a sense of moral 
responsibility which no previous State of Christen- 
dom brought to the work. Each Western nation, 
as we shall find, has stamped on its Eastern history 
the European ethics of the age when its supremacy 
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was won In tho splendid end difficult task which 
lios before our Amoncan kinsmon, they will be 
trammollod by no Portuguese Inquisition of the 
sixteenth conturj , nor by tho slavo colonisation of 
Holland in the soyonteenth, nor by that oymcal rule 
for tho gam of tho rulors whioh for a time darkened 
tho British acquisition of India in the eighteenth. 
Tho United States, in the government of their 
dopondonoies, will represent the pohboal conscience 
of tho nineteenth century I hail their advent in 
tho East ns a now power for good, not alone for the 
island races who como under their care, but alto 
in that great settlement of European spheres of 
influence in Asia whioh, if we could see anght, 
forms a world problem of our day 


Tiru* 

December 1893 


W W H. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CLOSING OF THE OLD TRADE PATHS 
TO 1516 A.D 

On the establishment of the Ottoman Empiie the 
mediaeval commerce between Eniope and India 
was for a time blocked. That commerce started 
from the marts of Eastern ALSia and reached the 
Mediterranean by three mam routes The northern 
tracks, by way of the Oxus and Caspian, converged 
on the Black Sea The middle loute lay through 
Syria to the Levant. The southern brought the 
products of India by sea to Egypt, whence they 
passed to Europe from the mouths of the Nile 
The struggle for these trade-routes foims a key 
to the pohcy and wars of many nations When 
the Turks thiew themselves acioss the ancient 
paths m the fifteenth centmy a d , a great necessity 
arose m Christendom for searching out new hues of 
approach to India Erom that quest the histoiy of 
modem commerce dates The prize foi which the 
European Powers contended duiing the next three 
hunched years was a magnificent one It had been 
grasped at by the monaichies of antiqmty, and by 
the republics of the Middle Ages. As they m turn 

VOL i. 
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scoured it thoj had nson to their highest point of 
prosperity , ns thoy m turn lost it their prosperity 
doclmod Tho command of tho Asiatic tmde-rontes 
Mas sometimes, indeed, tho expression rather than 
tho causo of tho aggrandisement of a nation. Bnt 
to tbo Princes who fitted forth Colnmhns to seek 
for India in tho West, and sent ont Vnsoo da Gama 
to find it in tho East, ono thing seemed clear The 
possession of tho Asiatic trade had m memorable 
examples marked high water m tho history of em 
piro , its loss had marked the ebb of the tide 
Tho most nnoiont of the throe routes was the 
middlo ono through Syria Ships from India crept 
along tho Asiatio shore to tho Persian Gulf, and 
sold their costly freights in tho marts of Chalitea 1 
or the lower Euphrates The mam caravan passed 

thonco northwards through Mesopotamia, edged 
round the wastes of Arabia Petnea, and stuck 
west through tho lesser desert to the oasis where, 
amid the Sohtudo Palmyrene, the oity of Tadmor 
eventually arose Plunging again into the sands 
the train of camels emerged at Damasona There 
the Synan trade-route parted mto two mam lines 
The northern branched west to the ancient Tyre 
and Sidon and the medieval Acre and Asoalon 
The other diverged southwards by Kabbah, 1 and 


1 Wbo*e cry 1* in the thlp*, 
laaiah xblL 14. Mr J Kennedy 

irt A monograph which form* a 
modal of deatmctlre oritiaiam, 
find* no poaltlv* errideoee of an 
Indian na-tmds with ‘Weatem 
Aai* before 700 D-C. Journal qf 


th, Bor«I AM* Socuif i April, 
1998, pp. 041-SSS. raw» 
Butiumtj li m tl» “ 

earlier period. 

» The R»M>*h « Bahbath— 
Ammon of th* OH TmUmeni, 
B^ldjataxnaiia of PoIjhmB (v 71} J 
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skirting the eastern frontier of Palestine passed 
through the land of Edom towards Egypt and 
the shores of the Red Sea. Its halting places can 
still he traced. Thousands of Musalmans travel 
yearly down the Darb-el-Haj], or pilgrim way, by 
almost, although not exactly, the same route as 
that followed by the Indo- Syrian trade thirty 
centuries ago — no made road, but a track beaten 
hollow at places by the camels 5 tread 1 

The dawn of history discloses the Syrian trade- 
routes in the hands of Semitic races. The Chaldsean 
or Babylonian merchants who bought up the 
Indian cargoes on the Persian Gulf, the half -nomad 
tribes who led the caravan from oasis to oasis 
around the margin of the central deseit to Tyre or 
to the Nile, the Phoenician manners who distnbuted 
the precious freights to the Mediterranean cities, 
were all of the Semitic type of mankind. The 
civilization of ancient Egypt created the first great 
demand for the embalming spices, dyes, and fine 
products of the East But as eaily as the fall of 
Troy (1184 ? b.c ), if we may still connect a date 
with the iEohc saga, Phoenician seamen had con- 
veyed them northwards to Asia Minor and the 
iEgean Sea. Homer does not mention the name 
of India, hut he was acquainted with the art-wares 
of Sidon, a Mediterranean outport of the eastern 


still locally known as Amman by Charles M Doughty, Caru- 
The Darb el-Hajj, or modem pil- bridge University Press, 1888, 
grim path, leaveB it on the west, vol i. p 8 See the £ -inch map 
but draws supphes from it of the Committee of the Palestine 

1 Travels in Arabia Deserta , Exploration Fund 1890 
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11 "" L feigns of D«nd and Solomon saw both tho procoss 
of conquest nnd its full commercial development 
When David nindo Jerusalem his capital (ore 
1010 d o ), ho found himsolf able from that strong 
hold to seiro tho positions which commanded 
tho onmvnn route On the north ho occupied 
Damascus, 1 tho outlet of tho desert track, and the 
1 cj to tho two branches of tho Syrian trado west- 
wards to Tyro and southwards to Egypt and tho 
Rod Sen Tho King of Tyro sought fnondly rola 
tions with him * David gamsonod Damascus to- 
gothor with tho surrounding oountry, through whioh 
tho spioo caravans passed west to tho levant, and 
oaptured tho great halting place of Rabbah, about 
half way down tho ooatorn frontier ronto His 
gonoral, nocording to correct oasis strategy, had 
first secured tho water supply 3 on which the town 
depended David also completed the oonqnests 
bogun by Saul among the Moabites nnd Edomites^ 
who hold tho southern sections of the caravan track 
towards Egypt and tho Red Sea Before the close 
of his reign ho made himself master of the entire 
trade route from Damascus to Edom, controlled 
the country at both ends, seized the chief halting 
place m the middle, and ‘ out off every male in 
Edom ’ towards the Red Sea and Egyptian out- 
lets 4 


It was reserved for Solomon dnnng his long rule 


laated thirty threo jwn to 1010 
n.0. X reproduce the generally 
accepted Biblical dates. 

' tod Samuel riiL 0 
* 2nd Samuel r U 


* Having taken the <^*7 of 
water*, u. the lower town wn 
fining the pool* of the Wadi 
Amman (2nd Samuel ill. 87) 

lti King* ii- 16. 
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of forty years, 1016-976 b.c., to put his father’s loth c 
conqueststo their mercantile uses. He strengthened 
his hold on the northern outlets of the trade by 
advancing into the desert and occupying the oasis 
of P almy ra. There he built or enlarged Tadmor in 
the wilderness, and thus gained command of the 
caravan track at a central point between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. Tyre depended 
for her prosperity on obtaining a regular share of 
the eastern trade by way of Palmyra and Damascus. 

The friendly intercourse of her king with David 
was therefore consohdated into a regular com- 
mercial treaty with Solomon ; the Phoenician 
monarch supplying gold and the timber of the 
Lebanon hills in return for certain towns near 
the Tyrian frontier, and for stated quantities of 
the agricultural produce of the Jordan valley. 1 
According to the Hebrew record, Solomon’s sove- 
reignty or overlordship extended to the Euphrates 
itself. 2 G-eneially accepted maps show only the 
narrow strip between the Lebanon ranges and the 
Mediterranean as belonging to Tyre, while the 
Jewish hinterland stretches m a solid block north- 
east to Mesopotamia. The promise *to Abiaham 
thus found its geographical f ulfilm ent 

Having secured the northern outlet of the 
caravan trade towards Phoenicia, Solomon sought 
fresh developments for the Eastern tiade at the 

1 1st Kings is 10-14, y 10, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 

11 memorable as the crossing place 

2 1st Kings iv 24 The Tiphsah for an army (Xenophon, Anabasis 

here mentioned is the Thapsakos 1 4), and probably for trade- 

of classical geographyinlat 35°15' transit 
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1(>,S r.«. southern extremity of tho route Tho Bod Sea 
ends m two prongs, tho Gulf of Suez on tho 
Tgiptmu side, nnd tho Gulf of Akaba 1 on tho 
Arabian, with tho desert peninsula of Smai jutting 
out lx. twee n Bavid’R conquest of Edom not only 
secured the lnnd track into Egypt, but brought him 
to tho Gulf of Akaba Solomon occupied tiro 
lmrbonrn* on its shores nnd Inunchod vessels on 
its vvntors Hirnm, King of Tyro, supplied tho 
ninfennls nnd nrtisnns for tho construction of tho 
ships, together noth Phoemcinn sailors to navigate 
them, nnd built a fleet of his own on tho same gulf. 
The two merchant navies sailed nnd traded in 
company, nnd poured tho wealth of Opbir and the 
Enstinto the now southern son bonrd of Palestine * 
This completo capture of tho Syrian route 
forma tho mercantile opio of Israel The record 
of tho rare and costly produots with whioh it 
adorned Jerusalem, and of tho transit duties which 
it yielded to the king, reads hie a psahn rather 
than a trade catalogue To some of those products, 
although bought up in tho intermediate marts of 
tho Euphrates vnUey, an Indian on gm is plansibly 


1 Th* iEUmdeoJ Sim;*, with 
A dun* id lit head- 

* Hzloc Geber and Eloth (tho 
medieval Allah) 

* 1st King* lx. 37 28 %. 11, 
23 2nd Chrcmielw vilL 18. 
Ike Ophir of tho Old Testament, 
or Bophdra of Josephus (FlavH 
Joseph! Optra ci B. Nfaae, voL 
li. p. 212, UK v{H. ei- 4 Berolini, 
1085) has bean variously idcnh 


fled — with Bopara, the ancient 
seaport of the Bombay eoart 
with the Sanskrit Abhirs or delta 
of the Indus with sits* in 
Arabia with the prehistoric gold 
workings in Jlasbocaland with 
Afar at the Dtnkah country 
between Abysdms and StsnaH 
Uni CL D\4 Afar Bpr+tte hy 
I*roi. Bdnlsch, 
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ascribed — the ivory of which Solomon ‘ made a loth cent 
great throne,’ his ‘precious stones,’ and ‘three 
hundred shields of beaten gold,’ the ‘ traffic of the 
spice-merchants,’ the ‘ apes and peacocks ’ of his 
pleasure gardens, and, probably, the sandal-wood 
pillars ‘ for the House of the Lord ’ 1 From the 
Egyptian side 2 the Hebrew King received linen 
yam, hoises, and a royal bride. The Song of 
Solomon, supposed by some commentators to 
celebrate his nuptials with Pharaoh’s daughter, 
breathes the poetry of the caravan route, with its 
advancing clouds of dust, and its guards posted 
at night, every man ‘with his sword upon his 
thigh ’ 

Wlio is this that coinetli out of the wilderness, 

Like pillars of smoke ? 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense 
With all powdeis of the merchant . 3 

The recollections of the HD gypto- Syrian trade, 
its spices, pigments, and precious stones, survived in 


1 1st Kings x 11-29 Sir 
•George Birdwood has examined 
with ingenious erudition the 
whole hst, and has identified 
to the limitB of conjecture the 
minerals, vegetables, animals, and 
manufactured products with their 
original Indian names. For ex- 
ample, the Hebrew hophnn , apes, 
are the Sanskrit kapi , and the 

Hebrew Uikhiyim, peacocks, is 
the Semitic plural of the Tamil 

togei (cf. toha, Tamil for tail, i e 
the tailed bird) The Fit at Letter 
Booh of the Fast India Company, 


1600-1619, edited by Bndwood 
and Foster (1898), pp xxx- 
xxxiv Lieutenant-Colonel Con- 
der, m a correspondence with 
which he has favoured me, prefers 
an Egyptian derivation for the 
hophim and tuTckvyvm of the Old 
Testament The evidence is 
critically re-examined by Mr. 
J Kennedy in the Journal of the 
Itoyal As Soc (April 1898) See 
also G Bilhler’s Indian Studies, 
Ho Hr pp 81-82, &c 
2 1st Kings x. 28, 29, xi 1 
s Song of Solomon m 6 



10th cent, 
p.x. 
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tho Jlobrow raomory long nfter tho possession of 
tlio route Imd passed from tho nation ‘ Who is 
this that comoth from Edom with dyed garments 
from Bormh V vrroto l6nmh in n dark period of his 
rnco If tho theocratic thcBis of Jowish history 
sometimes obscures its political aBpoots, the 
national hatred against tho oitics whioh regamed 
tho eastern trndo nfter Jerusalem lost it, stands 
clearly out Tyro is to bo engulfed, ‘a place for 
tho spreading of nots in tho midst of the boo " 
‘Tho riches of Damascus’ ‘shall bo takon away, 

‘ it shall bo a ruinous heap ’ * Rnbbnh, the ancient 
halting plnco hnff nay down tho southern caravan 
route, shall bo ‘ a stable for oamels,’ ‘ a desolate 
licnp, and her daughters Bhnll bo burned with fire 1 * 3 
‘ Dorrah shall become a desolation,’ n fire shall 
doiour her palaces, and the heart of her might) 
men shall bo ‘ ns the heart of a woman in her 
pangs ’ 4 Tho old rival Edom, towards the Egyp- 
tian terminus, forms the subjeot of a whole litem 
turo of denunciation 

Solomon a command of the Indo-Synan route 
proved as evanescent os it had been brilliant 
After his death (070 n o ) his monarohy broke np 
But the Twelve Tribes, even if they had hold 


1 Ex elf lei xrri 0. Bee Bird 

wood * Ilrpcrt of SJJ. t Con- 
mittionnv for tk* Paru Sz~kibi- 

txon of 1B7B. The nche* of Tyre 
in the rixth century n-c. (400 
year* after Jerusalem I oat her 
command of tbe Eaaiem trade) 

aredeacrihod In Ereidal xrriL 


X>ean Vincent ■ Cowmen* of tt* 
AjtnmU Tot H. pp. eU-SM 
(1S07) 

* X«af»h vtfL 4 xrU- 

* Exekiel xrr C Jeremiah 
xlix. S. 

* Jeremiah xlix. 18, 23 Amo* 

LIS. 
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together, were a nation on too small a scale to 
maintain their independence against the mighty 
Powers which, dining the next nine centuries, made 
Syria and Asia Minor their battlefield Egypt from 
the South ; Assyria, Babylonia, and Peisia from 
the East ; Macedonia from the North , Borne ftom 
the West, each sought to secure the countries 
that formed the outlets of the caiavan routes 
Whichever in turn was successful, the intermediate 
nationalities were crushed : the Jews among them. 

The reign of Solomon formed the climax alike of 
the territorial and of the mercantile ascendency of 
his race. I have dwelt on it for a moment as it 
enables us to realise what the command of the 
Syrian caravan-route meant to an ancient people 
It was a prosperity dangerous to the possessor. 

The coveted Syrian seaboard formed an Asiatic 
Palatinate for ever shaking under the tramp of 
armies In the seventh and sixth centuries b.c , 
Babylon was the entrepot of the eastern routes . 
c The greatest commercial mait m the world ’ 1 
The Persian chastisements for her rebellious led to 
the transfer of her trade to Gerrha on the Arabian 
coast, and afterwards to Seleucia In the time of 
Strabo, Babylon had dwindled to a village and 
an ancient name . 3 By the conquest of Phoenicia 
and the Ionian colomes, Persia became a Medi- 
terranean power, threatened the sea-commerce of 
Athens, and brought on the stiuggle between 5th cent 
Greece and Asia fought out at Marathon, Salamis, 

1 J Kennedy, Journal of the 2 Mr Kermedycitestheautho- 
K A S , p 270 , April 1898. nties in detail Idem, p 271 
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and Platan It was n Phamicinn settlement, 
Carthago, tbnt led to tho great eon/bot between 
tlto rising mantiuio power of Italy and North 
Africa, represented by tho Pnmo ware. The 
sernro of tlio countries along tho Asiatio trade 
routes by Pompey supplied tbo luxuries and splen 
donrs of Imperial Homo 

How comploto was the Homan command of 
tlio regions through whioh that routo passed is 
attested by rums surviving to this day 1 Palmyra 
in the desert, respected by tho earlier Homan 
cinperora ns an independent city, reached the 
height of prosperity under hor pnneo Odennthns, 
who received from Galhonns tho title of Augustus, 
and was acknow lodged as a colleague m the 
Empire Bostrn in tho Bnsliun country, four days' 
journey south of Damascus, became under Trajan 
tho beautiflod capital of the Homan province of 
Arabia, and tho headquarters of the Third Legion 
As a tmdo emporium before its capture by the 
Arabs it had won the title of ‘ the market place 
of Syria, Irak, and Hejaa ’ Tho spumous Homan 
amphitheatre at Eabbah, midway down the south 
eastern trade route, may stall be traced. Photo- 
graphs shown to me by a recent traveller along 
tiie trnoi disclose at many places the endnrmg 
work of Home, from the straight road whose solid 
pavement slabs emerge above the sand, to fluted 

* Forth* * JewUhtnulatriththB Colonel Gander ICE. 

But daring the Imperil! period. Statement of tke P *** 

■ee an intereating article cm The Exploration Fxnd^ PP- 
Jew* under Boma, by Iiientenant- January 18M. 
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columns, sculptured temples, and public buildings 
half-buried beneath it 1 

The Saracen Aiabs who, under the conquering 7 th cent, 
impulse of Islam, next seized the countnes of the AD 
Indo-Synan route (682-651 ad), soon realised its 
value. They were a trading not less than a fighting 
race, and Bussorah and Baghdad under the cahphs 
became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade. 2 An Arabic manuscript m the British 
Museum nairates an embassy of a Byzantine 
emperor in the tenth century a.d to Baghdad, 
which recalls the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon in the tenth century before Ghiist 8 The 917 Am 
same splendid profusion was displayed by the 
Cahph as by Solomon to his guest ; the products 
and ait-work of India weie alike conspicuous at 
the Arab and the Hebiew capital The Cahph’ s 
curtains were of brocade with elephants and lions 
embroideied m gold Four elephants caparisoned 
in peacock-silk stood at the palace gate, ‘ and on 
the back of each were eight men of Smd.’ 4 If 
Baghdad was, fiom the commercial point of view,. 

1 Cf ProfesBorW M Ramsay’s Egypt, Syria and Persia, 632-651 

Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ad The Cahph Omar founded 
particularly yoI 1 chap yi , Bussorah 636-638 ad, A1 Man- 
Clarendon Press, 1895 , and his snr founded Baghdad 762 a d 
Historical Geogi aphy of Asm 3 A Gi eel embassy to Baghdad 
Minor (Royal Geographical m 917 ad fiom the Emperor 
Society’s Supplementary Papeis, Constantine Porphyiogemtus to 
vol iy 1890) Also Di G A the Cahph Muktadn Translated 
Smith’s Historical Geography of from the Arabic MS of Al-Khatib 
the Holy Land (1897), and Lieu- by Guy Le Strange in the Boyal 
tenant-Colonel Condor’s Pales - Asiatic Society's Journal for 
tine (1889) January 1897 

2 The Saracens conquered 4 Idem, p 41 
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tho more spaoious Jerusalem of the Caliphate, 
Bussorah was its Alexandria on the Persian Gulf' 
which received from the East, and passed on to" 
the West, ‘ the wealth of Onnus and of Ini’ 
inli cent The Crusades blocked for a time the Synan 
route. But the Crusades, although impelled 
forward by the religious fervour of northern 
Europe, were speedily organised for trade purposes 
by the Mediterranean Republics The fleets of 
Venice, Genoa and Pisa victualled the armies of 
the Cross, accompanied their progress along the 
Syrian coast, and divided their spoils Under 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem ( 1099 - 1291) 1 
the Synan caravan route revived It exchanged 
the produots of the tropical East and of the North 
for the hard oaBh of the Crusaders, and a regular 
fur market existed in Jerusalem for the sale of 
ermine, marten, heaver and other Siberian or 
io iaii Russian skins 1 In 1304 the ospture of Oonstanti 
Cf " t ' nople by the Crusaders, with the Earl of Flanders 
raised to the Imperial dignity, promised to me 
fhseval Italy a restoration of the affluonoe which 
had flowed from the East to ancient Rome 

But new forces were upheaving in further Ana, 
destined to overthrow Saraoen culture and Obns 
tian trade with a common ruin. About 1038 aj> 

The Initiel (uul tennhntl between the ChrOtOn* the 
SeteetelenbrlllentenenKSolanel Motion* *edj In ti* tvdfto 
O. E. Oonder tn hi* inlMi KteJ oenhtrj u i» •hewn tj >h« “*“• 
dom of Jarualm, pabllilwa hj iiogrtphy of it* Ar*i OhM 
the Commlttw of the Me*«ne 0»m» (el. VU iTOiumW «• 
Ejptamilan Fund, 1807 H. Derenlwnnj S wl*. 

' Lati»Kmgdomqf Jen «*!**> lSSO-lSOS.) 
p. 80S. Free Intercoum eil*teU 
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the Seljuk Turks had burst upon Persia. Two i3th cent 
centuries later the gathered strength of the 
Mongols poured over Asia under Chengis Khan 
(1206), ravaged through Poland under his son, 
and under his grandson wiested back Eussia to 
barbarism In 1258 Baghdad went down before 
the Mongol hordes, and the Saiacemc caliphate 
was shattered. The tidal wave of devastation 
spread over the countries of the Syrian caravan 
track, at times leaping forward in irresistible 
masses, then pausing to gather volume for the 
next onrush. In 1403 Timur drove the Knights 15 th cent 
Hospitallers forth horn Smyrna to their island AD 
stronghold at Ehodes 1 By that time the Mongols 
and Turks had partially blocked the middle trade 
route from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, 
and were preparing to seize the northern trade 
route by way of the Black Sea 

The mam northern route started from the bo 
I ndus valley and crossed the western offshoots of 
the Himalayas and the Afghan ranges to the Oxus 
On that great river of Central Asia the products of 
India were joined by the silks of China, conveyed 
from the western province of the Celestial Empire 
by a caravan journey of eighty to a hundred days. 

The umted volume of traffic struggled onwards 
to the Black Sea, due west by the Caspian, south- 
wards by Trebizond, northwards by the Volga and 
the Don, as shown on my map A route referred 
to somewhat obscurely by Strabo, but with a new 

1 Towards the end of Jornada 1403) according to the Bausat*es- 
II, 805A.H (or middle of January Safa Date sometimes given, 1401. 
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interest m onr days, seems to have crossed the 
southern basin of the Caspian The galleys pro- 
ceeded up the twelve mouthed Cyrus nver 1 as far 
as its ohannel allowed. Their cargoes were then 
transported by a four or five days' land journey 
over the water parting which separates the Caspian 
from the Black Sea, until they reaohed the point 
where the nver Phams beoame navigable Its 
stream earned the preoioas freights down to the 
emponnm of the same name at its mouth on the 
Blaoh Sea a Milesian settlement whence the 
pheasant is said to have been brought to Europe 
by the Argonauts — the legendary pioneers of that 
branoh of eastern trade The RnsBian railway 
from Baku on the Caspian to Batum on the Blaok 
Sea, with Tiflis as the meeting mart midway, cor- 
responds to this ancient route up the nver valleys 
and across the watershed. 

Besides the Orus routes ending on the Blaok 
Sea, other roads led from the Indus valley to the 
West After crossing the Hindu Kush the southern 
tracks touohed the capitals of Bactna, Parthia, 
and Media, eventually reaching Baghdad, Palmyra, 
Tyre and Antaooh The spoil found by the soldiers 
of Herachus in the palace of King Khosru Pems 
shows how the products of India had entered into 
the courtly life of Persia in the 7th century’ a.d 3 

1 Ki‘/»r the modem Knr The (Went*, pp. 10H 1UH1 ed. 
in Str*bo (lib. lA, a, 483, 1851) 

Heine*. • text, 1877) And PHny * Amt Pianana. 

(Nat. Sut. lib. Vi-, cep 17) 1 The Ancient Comme nt oj 

beer ont Dr W Robert- by Pro Wir G tut* y Oppvrt, 

•an. prseWoa of *t*i«tuect Ph.P^ iladrw 3876 PP* 17 29 
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The difficulties of the Cential Asia routes to the 
Black Sea, with their deadly camel journey of alter- 
nate snows and torrid wastes, rendered them avail- 
able only foi articles of small hulk. They never 
attained the importance to India which the two 
southern trade-routes, by the Syrian caravan track 
and by the sea-passage to Egypt, acquired They 
formed, however, ancient paths between Europe 
and China, and received prominence horn the 
blocking of the Syrian loute m mediaeval times 

Eiom the Black Sea the products of the East 
went chiefly to Constantinople, ,but they also 
penetiated into Europe by the Danube and other 
channels The trade appears to have helped to- 
wards the early civilisation of the Crimea and the 
Danubian provinces 1 The emporium of Theodosia 
on the Crimean coast was, hke Phasis, originally 
a trading colony of the Milesians It survived, 
although in decay, to the time of Arnan, and re- 
appears m a variant of its modem name, Kafla, 
under the Greek emperor who sent the embassy to 
Baghdad m 917 a d 2 

The eastern trade by the Black Sea long formed 
a source of wealth to the Byzantine empire Con- 
flicts between Christian and Saracen in Syria 
enhanced its importance, and the Venetian mer- 
chants who settled at Constantmople when cap- 
tured by the Crusaders m 1204, further developed 
Ihe route During the fifty-eight years of the 
Latin empire at Constantmople (1204-1261) the 

1 Hwtov) e Rawonnee dn Commence de la Russie, par Jean Benoit 
Scherer, 2 vols Pans 1788 2 Ante, p 29 
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Yonotinns engrossed the eastern commerce by my 
of the Black Sea, Vewoe Btretched her armed 
trading stations from the Adnatio to the Bosphoros, 
and stood forth the acknowledged Queen of the 
Mediterranean 1 * 

uih «nt On the re-estahhshment of the Byzantine 
empire (1261), the Genoese, whose mercantile 
jealousy of Venice overcame their orthodox faith 
and led them to assist the Greek Emperor in the 
expulsion of their Catholic trade-rivals, took the 
place of the Venetians at Constantinople * They 
received the Pera quarter, commanded the harbour, 
plantod fortified faotones along the European and 
Asiatio coasts of the Euxme, occupied part of the 
Crimea, and made its old emporium at Knife 3 the 
headquarters of the Eastern trade by the Blaok Sea 
route About 1268 they rebuilt the mined oity of 
Kalla Its spacious harbour, with deep water and 
firm anohorage for a hundred Bhips, played a leading 
part m the Genoese monopoly of the Euxme 

Of scarcely less importance was Boldaia, also on 


1 Among othar mrrdi which 

hare poatad from the Eaatem 
trade of Venice into the language* 
of Modern Europe i* baJdaquxn 
or baldacktno from Baldaeoo, the 
Italian form of Baghdad, whence 
the rich embroidered *tuff for 
oanoplen mi* obtained- For the 
Venetian* In Palestine, ice Con- 
dor • Latm Ktnffdom of Jtntta 
Im, p- £06 ia 

• Far the poaitian of the 
Genoese, Pnan, Amalfi and other 
Italian merchant* in Palestine 


tee Condor'* Krrupiom of 

Jenna Urn pp. 206, 52-1-5 8*0 
Jto. W Hejd* Ckmmrrct i* 
Ltvani <nt moyen-Jf* (3 rol*- 
Ldpxig, 1885-1B86) E. Key'* 
Let Oolonit* Frmqaet m Syrt* 
(Pan* 1888) and MflUw* 
Bocvmcnti tulle rehunemi Jell* 
cii Id Tenant eoW onenle Cm 
lutno e eoi Ttrrcki (Florence 
4 to. 1870) 

1 Ibn Batata (erre 15 * 0 ) c*u* 
it El Kafr Befr^- 

jnery and Sangulactti, fl. 857) 
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the south-east coast of the Crimea Its Greek 
settlers had long acted as middlemen between the 
Asiatic and Russian tiadeis, and, strengthened by 
a Venetian factory, they giew rich on the Indian 
commeice by the Black Sea route duimg the 
thiiteenth century Maico Polo the elder owned a 
house at Soldaia which he bequeathed in 1280 to 
the Franciscan fiiais of that poit. In 1823 Pope i4th cent 
John XXII. complained that the Christians had AV 
been driven forth by the Mongols fiom Soldaia, and 
‘ their churches turned into mosques ’ Yet Ibn 
Batuta (1304-1877) still reckoned it as one of the 
five great ports of the world In 1365 Soldaia 
became a fortified factory of the Genoese, who 
traded there till the downfall of the Byzantine 
empne, and whose defensive woiks survive to this 
day. 1 

These ports on the Cumea foimed the inlets 
of the eastern trade to the Russian emporium 
of Novgoiod. The position of Novgorod gave it 
access by the Dmeper to the Black Sea on the 
south, and by the Neva to the Hanse towns of the 
Baltic In its marts the spices and fabrics of the 
East were exchanged for the furs of the North, and 
distributed to Western Europe ‘ As far hack as 
the eleventh centuiy Gothland’s commeice with 
the East by way of Novgorod was already of much 
importance ’ 2 The marshes and lake region 

1 The Booh of Ser Marco the Arab geographers, who some- 
Polo, edited by Sir Henry Yule, times call the Sea of Azov the Sea 
K C S I , vol l pp 8, 4 (ed of Sudak 

1876) Soldaia is the Sudak of 2 Consul Perry’s Report on the 
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around Novgorod defended it for a tome against 
tho JTongoI hordes Its merchants earned with 
them not only the art-work hot also the currency 
of Asia to Scandinavia, and 20,000 Oufio ooms 
minted in about seventy towns of the Abhaside 
caliphs arc said to have been at one time pre- 
served m Stockholm 1 

nth «ot The tide of wealth whioh thus set towards 
Venice and Genoa from the Blaok Seaproonredfor 
them a period of splendour scare ely less striking 
than that of the Saracen, or of the briefer Jewish, 
osoendenoy over the In do Synan route Trebizond, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Blaok Sea, 
had grown into the terminus and emporium of a 
great Asiatio trade route by way of Erzeroum. But 
tho Turks pressed ever oloser on the outskirts 
of the Byzantine empire The bitter trade-hatreds 
of the Genoese and tho Venetians rendered a 
contmnous coalition impossible for the Mediter 
rnnean Ohnstian powers Each aimed at engross 
ing the Eastern oommeroe, and each would gladly 
have soon its rival ruined. 

For a time indeed it appeared as if the lands 
and nohes of the Byzantine emperors were to be 
divided by an unholy oonmvance among Serbians, 
Albanians, Genoese, and TnrkB * In 1444, Genoese 


Trad* and Commgrec of tie 
Inland of (Jotkland, deled 
eemW 10 1878. Quoted by 
Birdirood. 

1 Sir Goorgo Bird WDod»K.OXJi 

on the urthorfVjr of Sir ClomenU 
V»rV>nm, K.CJ3 Uspori on tkn 


O id Uncord* of tkf l»di* Ofion, 
jx U7 (*d. 1001) 

» A Suiory of Qr*t* (ram 
jvc. 140 to A-U- IBM, by George 
FinUy LLD edited by H, F 
Toier MJu, 7 vole. Otftird 18^7 
YoL ffl. pp. 440-8. 
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vessels ferried an army of 40,000 Ottomans across 15th cent> 
the Bosphorus, at a ducat a head, to do battle AD 
against the champions of Christendom Nine 
years latei, m 1453, the Turks finally took Con- 
stantinople. In 1475 Kaffafell to their all-devour- 
ing armies. The Genoese colony with its waie- 
house palaces at Pera, its trading strongholds 
along the nanow seas, and its two factories m the 
Crimea, went down m the wreck of the Byzantine 
empne. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, theiefore, 
the Mongol and the Ottoman hordes had blocked 
both the Black Sea and the Syrian routes of the 
Indo-European trade. The third or southern 
maritime route to Egypt claimed perhaps a less 
ancient origin ; it was destined to survive the 
other two in mediaeval times, and to again become 
the highway of Eastern commerce in our own day. 
Herodotus narrates the naval expedition of 
Sesostns, the Egyptian monarch of the fouiteenth x 4 tll cent 
(?) century b.c ,* from the Red Sea along the B c 
Asiatic coast, and his conquest of the intervening 
countries between the Peisian Gulf and the 
Meditenanean This would suffice, apart from any 
legendary invasion of India pioper, to give to 
Egypt for a time the command of the Syrian caravan 
loute The Eathei of History mentions that he 
had himself seen the sculptuied memorials of the 
conqueror in Syria and Asia Minor — a statement 

1 Identified with Ramses II of Marietta and Professor Lepsius 
the XIXth dynasty (15th to 13th The British Museum date on tho 
eenturj n c ) according to M statue of Ramses II is 1333 B c 
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,c seemingly verified by their modem diBCoveiy on 
the roads to Smyrna and to Beirut 1 Nor ib it 
needful to examine too olosely the ewdenoe for 
the Sesostns Canal from the Nile to the Gulf of 
Suez, or its identity with the similar works on 
which later Egyptian kings, Neoho, Damns Bon 
of Hystaspes, and Ptolemy Philadelphns laboured. 

The northerly winds that blow down the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea during most of the 
year rendered the navigation up itB western shores 
diffionit for vessels of the Old World. Indeed, the 
perils of the coasting trade from the emporiums of 
Indian commerce on the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea seem to be commemorated by nameB along its 
ronto — by the Gape of the Indian a Grave on the 
south east of Arabia, and by the Straits of Bab-el 
Mandeb, or Gate of Tears, at its south western 
extremity ' The author of the ‘ Penplus ' (about 
80 aj) ?) gives a ohapter to the ' dreadful coast of 
Arabia, without harbours, and peopled by tribes 
who had no mercy for shipwrecked orews 4 


> Herolotat, U. 102-104 iL 
10&. The Hlttite character of 
one of theae mamnnent* <Jo«» 
not ntue too aenoni dlfflcnltiea, 
u Bamaea XX. u aald to have 
married the daughter of the Kheta 
or Khatl (Identified by Prafeaaor 
Gayce u the Hlttite) Hog 
* Sailing Jhrteiorg (India) 
for Stoamer* and Bailing VtutU, 
by Commander A. D Taylor 
p. 167 (ad. 1874) 

The headland known to 
marinara u the Baa Jabrm or 
Kahr Hindi (Indian * Grave) mare 


corrootly Qm-* 1 Kabr-el Hi ndi, 
riaea aheer 1 ,200 feet from the 
irt. Taylor’ • Sailing Directory 
p. 280 (ed. 1874) Honborgh a 
Sailing Directory rafera to ft ta 
the Eaa Goberhindee (Gape of the 
Tnflian a Grave) i. 404. (ed. 1855). 
fanw (Arabia Dexioon, p. S795) 
rendera Bib -el llendeb a a Mr 
Sim it of the PUu* <f Ski**©**, 

or of Hi* Place of Wailing for He 

Dead 

* Penjdee iferu EryVir^i 
cap. xx. CX McOrfnfle • Coma* 

Indi^opUntte$,jeotti p« 48. 
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Under the enterprising Egyptian King Psam- 7th cent 
metichus, however (671-617 bc), Carian and BC 
Ionian settlements at the month of the Nile had 
opened out the Mediterranean to the Indo-Egyptian 
trade — a trade which that monarch further secured 
by Syrian and Phoenician wars. 1 Alexander the 
Great perceived the capabilities of the Nile delta 
as the natural entrepdt for the East and West. 
Alexandria, which he ordered to be built on the neck 4th cent, 
of land between Lake Mareotis and the Mediter- Bc 
ranean, grew into the emporium of the Eastern 
traffic for the Greek and Roman world, eclipsed 
the ancient glories of Tyre, and, on its modem site, 
again became one of the strategic positions of 
the globe as the half-way house of Indo-Euiopean 
commerce. 

Prom the founding of Alexandria (332 bc) 
its Asiatic trade' grew with the improvements m 
the sea-passage At a very early period the Arab 
navigators tried to avoid the northerly winds 
which sweep down the Egyptian coast, by un- 
lading their cargoes near the modern Kosair, and 
transporting them overland to Thebes, the capital 
of the Nile Valley, — the fame of whose 20,000 
war-chariots and hundred gates had reached 
the ears of Homer. 2 Ptolemy Philadelphus did 
much during his long reign (285-247 b.c.) 3 3rd cent, 
to concentrate the Eastern tiade at Alexandria, the B c 
new capital of Lowei Egypt. He leopened the 
ancient cutting from Bubastis to the Bitter Lakes, 

1 Herodotus, li 157, i 105 3 Or 283-247 bc if -ae count 

2 Iliad is 381-384 from tlie actual death of Ins father. 
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jrf cent and was only stayed from completing Ins conn) to 
He Gulf of Suez by feara lest the Bed Sea would 
flow in and submerge the delta. 

To escape the diffioult navigation of the fines 
Gulf, Ptolemy Philadelphia founded, on the head- 
land near its mouth, Myos Honnos (274 s a), 
whence the Indian wares were earned aoross the 
desert to the Nile Valley To still further avoid 
the northerly head winds on the passage up the 
Afnoan ooast, Ptolemy oreated the emporium of 
Berenice at the southern extremity of Egypt on 
the Bed Sea, and honoured it by hie mother's 
name — a namo which it is Baid to have trane 
mitted to modem commence in the word varmsh' 
A caravan journey of 286 Boman miles oonveyed 
the eastern freights through wastes and mountains 
to Coptos on the Nile, with regular halting stations 
along the traoh. Some of these still dot tho desert, 
and the proposed Assuan Berenice railway, for 
whioh a survey is being made as I write, would 
revive the old trade path from Ptolemy s harbour 
to the Nile Valley by a shorter cat Bailwaycom- 
munioation seems destined, indeed, to reopen the 
anoient paths of Indo-European commerce Tho 
Busman line to Bokhara represents, not too exactly, 
an old route from China by way of the Oxns , tho 
long projected Euphrates Valley Bailway would be 
the modem counterpart of the Syrian caravan track. 

The final development of tho Indo Egyptian 
route did not take place until three centuries after 

> TUU.n wrmrf 1»J in *•><>« *3* M N Ut, W 

M H. I on s 
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Ptolemy Philadelphns, when the pilot Hippalus 1 1st cent 
discovered the monsoons, or more strictly speaking, A D 
worked out the regular passage by means of them 
(circ. 47 a d ) These periodical winds blow from 
Africa to India for about six months, and from 
India to Africa, during the other six. 2 While, 
moreover, the Egyptian coast-passage is impeded 
by northeily winds during most of the year in the 
upper part of the Bed Sea, the navigation at its 
southern end is aided by regular variations m the 
air currents, southerly winds predominating fiom 
October to June, and northerly winds from June 
to October. The establishment of the emporium 
at Berenice in the third century b c thus paved 
the way for a vast expansion of the Eastern trade 
as soon as the monsoons were put to their mer- 
cantile uses in the first century a d 

Egyptian merchant fleets sailed from Beiemce 
or Myos Hormos in July, rounded the modem 
Aden with a halt at Kane in August, and weie 
blown ludely across the Arabian Sea to Malabar by 
the middle of September — a voyage of sixty or 
seventy days fiom the Egyptian to the Indian 
coast. Having sold then western heights and 
bartered then bullion 8 for eastern cargoes, they 

1 The Comma cc and Naviga 3 Of 522 silver denarii found 
tion of the Erg tin ccan Sea, being neai Coimbatore in Madras in 
a translation of the PcmplU’S Mans 1842, 135 were corns of Augustus 
E-) yt hrcci by J W McCnndle, pp and 378 of Tiberius Another 
6, 7, 10, 135, 138 (ed 1879). The ex- find near Calicut about 1850 con- 
lstence of the monsoons may have tamed an aureus of Augustus with 
been known as early as X earchus several hundred other corns of the 

- Taylor’s Sailing Directory , early emperors 
xvi xui. (ed 1874) 
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cmt. started from India at the end of December, and 
wore wafted more gently baok by the winter 
monsoon to their Bod Sea harbours about the 
boginning of March 

Tins monsoon route became the chief channel 
for the bulkier produce, as well as for the precious 
gems and wares, of India , enriched the ports along 
its line, and made Alexandria the oommercial 
metropolis of the Roman Empire Pliny lamented 
the vast shipments of gold and silver sent from 
Europe to pay for the products of Asia ‘ In no 
year,’ lie sayB, ‘does India dram our Empire of 
less than fifty five millions of sesteroeB (£4fi8,000), 
giving back her own wares in exchange, wbioh 
are sold at one hundred times thoir prime 
oost ' 1 * 

Of this great commerce, while Egypt Btall 
remained a Roman prefecture, two acoonntB by 
actual traders exist ‘The Oiroumuavigation of 
the Indian Ocean. ’ 3 describes it within a hundred 
years after the discovery of the monsoon winds 
by the pdot Hippalus Written probably by a 


1 Plinj Hu Iona Naturals*, 1Tb. 

yi c. 26 (Tenbner) Di gp* re* , 

nnUo anno minx* ILB, J 1MT) 
impe rii no*tn eibaarianta India 
et jn*roea remittent* qua ajrad 
no* oontipUcato venMirt. Taking 
tit* *e*t#rtma at 2d. *4 the end 
of the Bepublio, W mlHum *ea- 
teroaa - Z45W0 6s. Bd. By 
an aaafly mcplloabla error the 
rum U oecarionallj multiplied by 
ten giving 4 to C mQ]km iterilng 
But the iniHeau centena mlHa 


K*terbntn anrda ottmCra* Inii* 
fjere* rt pnniztfola fll» [ Arsine] 
imperio noatro adlnrant of Hln? 
ril 16, pt* 4833,85? 6s, 84. for 
the eriiole voloma of the I Intern 
tr»da, f r om Arabia to Obit*- I 
th*nk Mr BtraetoDaridion of 
College for yerifym* the** 


^jnrerwioii*. 

Pn -ipUi if«~ SrfUr** 
[mmU *1) 1«S* 

■ign* It* compo*itb» *° 
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Gieek merchant who had settled at the southern 
Red Sea emponum of Berenice and voyaged to 
the East, its composition is assigned to between 
80 a.d. and after 161 ad. It gives the seaports 
on the route, specifies ninety-five of the chief 
articles of traffic, and forms a wonderfully complete 
presentment of the Indo-Egyptian trade m the fiist 
century of our era. 

‘ The Christian Topogiaphy of the Universe, ’ 1 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes (cue. 535-547 ad), 
takes up the story about four bundled yeais later. 
Its author, a merchant and apparently also a 
navigator, had become a monk of Alexandria in 
later life, and wrote out m his cell the lecollections 
of Ins voyages To these he adds much cosmical 
speculation, ‘ not bmlt on his own opinions or con- 
jectures,’ he assures us, ‘but diawn from Holy 
Scripture and from the mouth of that divine man 
and gieat master, Patricius.’ Apait fiom such 
mystical physics, he gives an account of the tiade 
of Malabar and the Eastern Aichipelago, with 
topogiapliical details and notices of Indian pio- 
ducts, m some respects fullei and moie exact than 
can be found in the A^ab geogiapheis of the next 
seven centuries In Ins time Ceylon had become 
famous as the meeting place of the merchants of 
the East and West , of the galleys fiom Egypt and 

' \picrrin\tKT) -n-roypatpia -rpi(K- b\ 1 W. McCrinillp 

*un; -niroc -ov 1 C/imf inn for the ITrvhlint Sockt\ (1807) 
To] ograjrtiticn bracing iJieW'liofc Largely in Tr<r Cc-v , rrer 
11 crM, eihtoQ b\ Momfnticon or A T «irwtr'*or of O' At r’t-r.t* 

5n LOT, \ol n. of hip CoUcct-o O' Ira a Ocri - , Jn rv-.n 
~o?a Patrtt' \ , no\. *'thn.nl>l\ Vincent, *2 \ok 1S07 ; \ol ii. 
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" nL tl)0 Potman Golf, with the heavier jnnks of Ohms 
Cosmas not onlj mentions Chum for the first time 
bj a name 1 nhioh admits of do dispute, but he had 
also a fair idea of its position, lying to the north 
oast of Cojlon as tho Euphrates dolta has to 
tho north west, and with tho same circumambient 
ocean as tho highway to both 

From this tune, Chum plays a distinctive part 
in tho Indo European trade Three ancient land 
routes havo been traced from India to China, 
Indian oolomos settled on the Malacca coast and 
in tho Eastern Archipelago, ’ Indian missionaries 
spread their Buddhist faith from Central Asia to 
Burma, Ceylon and Cathay At the Red Sea or 
western oxtremity of the route, Indian sailors seem 
to have given a Sanskrit name to the island of 
Socotra,’ as they did to Sumatra * half way along 
the ocean-course At the eastern extremity the 
very anoiont Tao coinage, or ‘ Knife-Cash ’ of China, 
has been asoribed to sea-traders from the Indian 
Ocean, who before 670 s o marked their brotnse 


' Aa TrfztieU, cf ChhilaiAn. 

■ At Kokkomgw on the 
Malay peciaml*, 

Ao. 

* Soootrs I ima fcraeed eon 

jectnrally to the fkmkrit Ihflijm- 
SukhAdhAra, or Iiltnd Abode cd 
BUxm from which (oootr*cted 
Phttkadra) the Greek*, *»j* Sir 
Henry Ynle, made ** th* Ul*ad 
of I>lM©crrid*L JJertjo Polo, 2. 

400, Footnote 2 (ed. 1875) But 
K# fcl*o JotaraiJ of the Boy*l 


Ajuile Sodety AprD 18G9* PP- 

8nm*tr* ts (lf»l»y derm* 
tim* notwithstanding) «hno*t 
oerUmly a T»rUnt of the 8*n*krii 
Samudr*. It Appear* « fWmito 
in the JAmfu t-T*wAi*h of 
Beehidu-d Din from A1 Blrtei 
(O7t>'1060 A-o.) m S*nnrthr»h or 

B*m*thr* in Ibn Baiut* («nx 

lMfl) end u Semodra m one of 
it* oocrtlKOWt oeptt*!*— d**ning 
the Be* Town- 
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knives with distinctive symbols so as to convert 
them into a returnable currency 1 

It must be remembered that during ten cen- 
turies (250 b c to about 700 ad.) Buddhism was 
the dominant pohtical religion m India, and that 
it was a religion of enterprise both mercantile and 
missionary by land and by sea. We aie told that 
Indian merchants were found m Alexandria, although 
the supposed statue of the river deity Indus in that 
city was probably the gift of a Greek 2 A Chinese 
book of botany, ascribed to a prefect of Canton in 
the fourth century a d , mentions plants then grow- 
ing m Canton, which seem to have been brought 
by tiaders from Arabia or the Boman piovmces 3 
The trading colony of Aiabs at Canton, dating from 
the times when they still followed Sabsean rites, 
included at the beginning of the seventh century 
ad an uncle of Muhammad Hearing of his 
nephew’s fame as one sent by God, the worthy 
mei chant returned to Aiabia only to find the 


1 One should still carefully pre- 
serve the hypothetical mood with 
regaia to the origin of the Chinese 
knife money See the lamented 
Torriende Lacoupene’s Catalogue 
of Chinese Coins m the British 
Museum, p213, &c Also Journal 
of the Rojal Asiatic Society, 
1895, p 8G8 ff and April 1898, 
pp 265-266 Compare Stanley 
Lane-Poole's Coins and Medals , 
pp 204, 214 (1886) 

2 Professor Gustav Oppert, An- 
cicnt Commerce of India (Madras 
1879), p 29 But Indus might 
possibly be misread for Nilns m a 

half obliterated Greek inscription 


3 Professor Joseph Edkrns on 
Ancient Navigation m the 
Indian Ocean, Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol xvm ns p 
2, 1886 The connection of Home 
with the Far East is more fully 
examined by Dr F Hirth from 
the old Chinese records in Ins 
China and the Roman Orient 
(Kelley and Walsh, Shanghai 
1885) He shows that the Roman 
Empire meant to the Chinese its 
provinces of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
EgYPt ' PP y - 304-306, Lo De 
Lacoupene dates Indian trade 
with China from 031 B c 
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prophet dead ‘ Has ho loft any message for me ? ’ 
ho ashed ‘ Nono,' was the reply 1 Then I shall go 
bnoh to Chinn If the prophet had other views 
for mo, ho would haio left mo word* He accord 
mglj sailed again for Canton, whore his manBoIeam 
is shown 1 But the early connection of China 
with India nnd tho West has not yet emerged from 
tho twilight of tradition 

A foamed Chinese soholar has examined the 
influonco of Arabian or Babylonian trade inter 
oonrso on the soienee and geographical conceptions 
of ancient China 1 Of that influence he finds 
ovidonca under the Chow dynasty m the histoiy 
of Chinose astrology, metrology, and astronomical 
instruments Tho pro- Alexandrian astronomy of 
India also had probably a Chaldean origin ” It was 
a commercial dispute * that brought about the first 
7ii *. a Musalman conquest of an Indian province In 711 
Kasim led a naval expedition against Sind to olaun 
damages for the ill treatment of Arab merchantmen 

1 'Tho Chine** tradition Im *n cant a Im dldhomituw an Okcna 
old 033%, attectod by aeveral mocu (3 toIl Pam 1078) Y— fTinflT 
mania, non*, howerer oontampo- wont otot the tame ground In hi* 
mry although emo 1* sold to go mam air cm Ohlneae lTa**Im*n*, 
back to the fourteenth century 1867 

The nnela teem* to hare been * Edkma, Journal B-i, Society 
Wehb Aba Kabaha, the brother of xriii.1880. Cf. Fmt Latter Bod 
ilahenunad a mother There la of Pia S I Company xhrfiL, and 
nothing improbable in th% atary J HA. Boe, April 1W8. 

M in the other tradition that the * Weber But. Ini. Lit, 240 It 
Emperor of China aent an am 4 The Moalem writer* tnaia it 
baeay to Muhammad In 029 ajd an act of piracy Cbaab nxxnt 
A ©entnry later there w»a eartatnly and Tnhiata 1 Khim, In S ir Hen ry 
a flcmrimhkig lloalem trade vith KlHot * Butory of Ini in from tit 
China- The matter bar b*en own Shlonsm (9 Ytda.) Ttd. L 
rammed up in P Dairy de Thiar pp. 486-484 (ed. 1007) 
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and pilgrims near the month of the Indus on then’ 
voyage from Ceylon Duiing the following cen- 
turies the Indian Ocean became an outlying 
domain of Islam. The Aiab geographers mapped 
the course from the Persian Gulf to China mto 
c seven seas,’ each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab-Chinese harbour of Gampu on their 
eastern limit 1 As the Chinese tiade grew m 
volume, Ceylon had to share her gams as the 
meeting mart of Europe and Asia with entrepbts 
still further east Abulfeda, the princely 
geographer of the fourteenth century (1273- 
1831), mentions Malacca as the most important 
tiadmg place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus and 
Chinese. 

While Greek and Roman merchants had en- 
riched themselves by the Indo-Egyptian trade, 
the actual sea-passage from India to Egypt, hke 
the actual caravan route from the Persian Gulf to 
the Levant, remained in the hands of Semitic 
races Colonies of Arabs and Jews settled in an 
eaily century of our eia, or perhaps before it, on 
the southern Bombay coast, where then descen- 
dants form distinct commumties at the present 
day. The voyages of Smbad the Sailor aie a 
popular romance of the Indian trade under the 
caliphs of Baghdad, probably m the ninth century 
a d. Although inserted in the £ Thousand and One 
Rights,’ they form a distinct work in Aiabic. 2 

1 Gustav Oppert ut supra, 32 Pans 1814 See Baron Walck- 

2 Translated by L M. L angles, enaer’s interesting paper before 
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Smbad traverses the ocean regions from the Persian 
Gnlf to Malabar, the Maidive Islands, Ceylon, 
and apparently as far as the Malay Peninsula 
A senes of Arabian geographers and travellers 1 
bring down the narrative to the fourteenth century 
Egypt had passed to the Saracens in 640 a.d 
But under its Patnmte caliphs and later Mameluk 
sultans, the Indo-Egypban trade continued to 
flourish, and probably gained rather than lost by 
the temporary interruption of the Syrian land route 
during the Crusades Ibn Batuta (1804-1377), 
nth cent, who travelled for twenty four years m Asia, Afri ca 
and the Mediterranean, declared Cairo to be the 
greatest oity in the world ‘ out of China, and 
mentions Alexandria as one of the five ohief ports 
which ho had seen. Two other of them were on 
the Bombay coast, and all the five were fed by the 
Indian or Chinese trade 5 

Bnt the samo Turkish avalanche that had 
thrown itself aoross the Syrian and Black Sea 
routes was also to descend on Egypt The 
Venetians on thair expulsion from Constantinople 
in 1261 transferred their eastern commerce to 
Alexandria, and after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, Egypt for a time enjoyed 


fhw A narl Am^ fl de* 

Milany+t publii* par la. BooUid 

BUhopUlu Fraxptu 
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almost a monopoly of the Indian tiade The 
monsoon passage was m fact the one channel that 
lemamed always open horn India amid the Mongol 
and Turkish convulsions along the caravan loutes 
The growth of the Ottoman navy horn 1470 
onwards began, however, to imperil the Medi- 
terranean outlets of the Indo-Egyptian trade. It 
was in vain that Yemce in 1454 made an un- 
Christian peace with the Moslem conqueiois of 
Constantmople, and sought to secure the passage 
from the Adriatic to Alexandria by foi tided stations 
and island-strongholds along the route. Yemce 
had ruined the naval power of Grenoa, and the 
gallant defence of the Knights Hospitallers at 
Rhodes m 1480 could only delay, not avert, the 
Ottoman seizure of the Mediterranean highway 
In 1470 the Turks wrested the Negiopont 
from Yemce with a fleet of one hundred galleys 
and two hunched transports Before ten yeais 
passed then squadrons swept the Adriatic and 
ravaged along the Itahan coast In then work of 
destruction the Turks were aided by an even moie 
savage sea-force from the West. The rise of the 
Barbary corsans is usually treated as an episode of 
mediaeval pnacy As a pohtical factor, it formed 
the maritime complement of the Turkish conquests 
by land While the Musalmans held Southern 
Spam, treaties between the Muhammadan and 
Christian princes tried to restrain the buccaneering 
ports for which the inlets on the African coast 
seemed made by nature But on the overthrow 
of the Moorish power in Spam by Ferdinand and 
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JJUrcuni. Isabella 7 in 1402, the scourge of Afnoan piracy 
ms Jot Joose on the Mediterranean The reign of 
terror reached its height under the great corsair 
admirals after 1604 Yet during a qnarter of a 
century before this final development, the galleys 
of the African Moors outflanked the Venetian and 
Gonooso fleets in the western Mediterranean, and 
thus strengthened the Turks m their straggle for 
the naval supremacy in the Levant 

The some year, 1480, that saw the temporary 
failure of the Ottomans at Rhodes saw also their 
capture of Otranto m Italy In 1499 thev crashed 
the naval force of Venice at Zonohio and Lep&nto 1 
By this tone the Sea of Marmora and the Black 
Sen had become Turkish lakes Turkish fleets and 
fortresses dominated the Hellespont, the Syrian 
coast, the Greek harbours, and most of the island 
trading stations of the Mgean and the Levant 
The nse of the Ottomans as a sea-power thus 
blookaded the Mediterranean outlets of the Indo- 
Bgypfaan trade as their nse as a land power had 
obstructed the Indo Syrian and Blaok Sea routes 
Their seizure of Egypt in 1616-1617 was merely the 
finishing stroke of the conquests by which, m the 
ins ««nt preceding century, the command of the old Indo- 
** European highways had passed to the Turkish 
hordes 


Fell of Gruuda to ib* Chrf*- 
tumJ, November 1491 to January 
1493 Jem expelled Kerch 149* 
©diet for baptism cr eipulnua of 
Moor*, 16 02 (although their ex 


puWi ms Pci UmEj tetwam- 
m*ted tffl 

■ Ths Cortotrf by 

E laxity I*n«-Poo’e pp- C7 T1 
(*i 1890) 
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Wlule a gieat necessity thus arose among the i&th cent. 
Chiistian nations to search out new trade loutes to 
India, we must not exaggeiate the extent to which 
the old ones weie closed. Alike in the Euphrates 
valley, m Syria and in Egypt the Ottomans ousted 
Semitic dynasties of a compaiatively civilised type. 

Eor a time, also, they tiampled down the refine- 
ments in which those dynasties delighted. But 
the rude despoileis giew themselves into luxurious 
potentates, and although then* Mongol natuie was 
incapable of the higher Semitic culture, it took on 
a veneer The period of avalanche passed; the 
need of the Indian trade routes for exits towards 
Euiope lemamed as insistent as before. 

Nor were the Tuiks mdiffeient to the taxes and 
transit-duties that could be squeezed fiom the 
traffickers whom they despised The Asiatic com- 
merce, whether by Syria or by Egypt, often inter- 
rupted and at times blocked, was never altogether 
destroyed. Genoa and Venice still distributed 
their eastern wares, m an impeded flow, to the 
European nations After the fall of Constantinople 
to the Turks in 1453, and the partial blockade of 
the Nile by the growing Ottoman navy, Famagusta 
m Cyprus became the Venetian headquarters of 
the trade in succession to Alexandria ( post 1475). 

It did business with Egypt under the Mameluk 
sultans until 1516, and resumed its intercourse 
when the Nile valley settled down, after that year, 
beneath Ottoman rule. For nearly a century 
Famagusta remained a leading emporium of the 

D 2 
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Levant, nntil itself taken by the Turks in 1670 - 

1571 ' 

The Ottoman seizure or obstraobon of the 
Indian trade routes bronght disaster not alone to 
the Mediterranean republics The blow fell first 
on Genoa and Venice, bnt it sent a shock through 
the whole system of European oommeree The 
chief channel by whioh the prodnots of Asia 
readied the central and northern cations of 
Christendom was the Hanseatio League This 
Hansa, or ‘ Association of towns and merchant 
colonies for mutual defenoe, had developed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centimes into the great 
trade organisation of Northern and Central Europe 
At the boginning of the fifteenth, its settlements 
stretohod from Enema to the Thames, appeals 
from distant Novgorod were heard by its ohief 
tribunal at Lflbeok , Aagsburg heoame the central 
depdt of Europe, and her banker weavers, the 
Buggers and Velsers, rivalled the merchant 
pnnoes of Venice and Genoa Bruges, the north 
western depdt of the Hanseatio trade, had at 
one tune representatives of twenty foreign Courts 
in the warehouse mansions whioh lined her canals 
‘ There are hundreds of women here, the wife of 
Philip the Fair of France is said to have exalauned 
when she visited Bruges at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, 1 who have more the air of 
queens than myself, 

* Sir Osorge Bmlwnoai B. 1891) I th*»l Sir Of'*''* 

port cm the Old Jlnorda qf Ike cxrnrtoCHttlj ftoci 

India Offim, pp, 114-115 (*L thrrtt of thU eUpt* 1 
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The Indian trade formed an important con- 
tributory to this Hanseatic commerce. 1 When the 
Eastern traffic began to diy up, its European em- 
poriums dechned , when, as we shall see, the Cape 
route was substituted, they withered away. c Grass 
grew,’ says Motley, * m the fair and pleasant streets 
of Bruges, and sea-weed clustered about the marble 
halls of Venice ’ 2 Augsburg which had financed 
the commeice of Central Europe dwindled into a 
provincial town Novgorod suffered m addition to 
mercantile decay the abolition of its charters by 
Ivan HI. m 1475, and the carrying into captivity 
of a thousand of its richest families Its later 
sack by Ivan the Terrible has left little besides a 
fortress and cathedral, rich m relics, to hear wit- 
ness to its ancient greatness The Mediterranean 
marts of Eastern commerce, from Lisbon looking 
out on the Atlantic, to Venice once mistress of 
the Adriatic and the Levant, shared m varying 
degrees the common fate In the first years 
of the sixteenth century the Indo-European trade 
of the Middle Ages lay strangled m the grip of the 
Turks 


1 Memoir es am le Commeice 

des Hollandois (Amsterdam 
1717) describe the mediaeval 
trade of Italy and Germany as a 
•continuation of the Eastern com- 
merce under the Boman Empire 


An MS note m my copy ascribes 
this work to Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches 

2 The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, by John Lothrop Motley, 
vol l. pp 37, 83 (ed. 1864) 
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The European nations had not stood idle spectators 
of this collapse of their medieval Eastern com- 
merce At first indeed the dim masses in Central 
Asia appeared to Christian princes as possible allies 
in their struggle for the Holy Plaoes against the 
nearer Saraoens In 1245 Pope Clement IV sent 
°“ L a Franoisoan agent to the Tartars m Persia, and 
two years afterwards another fnar to the Tartar 
oamp on the Volga St Louis during his ill fated 
crusade (1248-1254) found the Tartar hordes 
advancing on the common enemy from the east 
The casual concurrence seemed to promise sn 
identity of interest, and envoys passed between the 
Tartar chief in Persia and the Prenoh king About 
the same tune St Louis despatched William de 
Eubruquis, a Mm on to fnar, to the Tartar Kban on 
the Black Sea (1268) 1 

Rubruquis narrative formed the delight of 

1 Rubra<imj iri’.'-li appear in '***, AwtcraaSffW At Sal*! 
Porch** and In at lout aeven Lonit m Grunt* o# * C * A 

other of the mrij Ooflectkff*. voyage tradnlt dal 
The standard edition 1* now the et innoti par Lod« oe 
French one WQham dt Enin- {P*ri* 1077) 
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mediaeval students, Roger Bacon among them; 
and its veracity is attested by modern geographical 
research. 1 At fhst passed to the learned woild m 
manuscript, it has been repeatedly printed in whole 
or part. But it failed to enlighten Christian diplo- 
macy as to the true character of the foices at work 
in Western Asia. Rubruqms visited vanous Tartar 
chiefs from the Black Sea to the edge of the great 
Mongohan desert, and returned by the Yolga and 
the Caucasus, much impressed by the Tartar power 
The Turkish kingdom m Asia Minor struck him as 
of no treasure, few warriors and many enemies. 
Two ambassadors from Castile had seen the Turks 
shattered by Timur m the carnage at Angora m 
1402, and were honourably entertained by the Mon- 
gol conqueror. 2 * * * * * The Black Sea route obtained a 
delusive prominence, and the menacing strength 
of the Turks contmued for a time obscure to 
Cathohc Europe 

It was by this Black Sea route that the Vene- 
tian family of merchant travellers, the Polos, ori- 
ginally started towards India and China m 1260. 
The imperishable recoidof the greatest of that name, 
Marco, is the masterpiece of travel in the Middle 
Ages, and has been illustrated by the patience 
and learning of a foremost geographer of our day 8 


1 Professor Pesokel, Gcsch den 

Erdhunde, p 151 (1865). Sir 

Henry Yule placed Rubruqms’ 

narrative higher than any one 

senes of Polo’s chapters Marco 

Polo, vol l Introd para 66 (ed 

1875) 


2 Namative of the Embassy 
of Buy Gonzalez de Clavtjo to 
the Court of Tzmour at Samai - 
cand, translated by Sir Clements 
R Markham, K.CB Hakluyt 
Society (1859) Introd p m 

3 The booh of Ser Marco Polo 
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lBth «nt, ilareo Polo reached China by land and returned 
by the long eea passage, tud the Straits of Malacoa, 
Malabar and Persia, after an absence of twenty’ 
four years (1271-1295) His work gives the find 
aooonnt of India by a Christian writer since that 
of Indiooplenstes in the sixth century aj> But 
the mercantile enterprise of Venetian and Genoese 
traders, like the missionary zeal of the friars who 
preceded and followed them, proved powerless to 
keep open the Black Sea rente when the Purls 
threw themselves across the path. A sumlar fate 
befel the attempts of Chnsban land-explorers by 
way of Syria and Egypt Yet the list of such 
European travellers 1 daring the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, molnding the remarkable journey 
of the Bussian Nikitin, bears witness to the persis 
tence which they brought to the task. Two of the 
great iand travellers overlap the discovery of the 
Cape route One of the last of them, Ludovico di 
Yarthoma, found the Portuguese struggling for a 
settlement in India, was present at their sea fight 

tin ptmefwn, by Colonel f£u] Clevljo, e Spemeb e mM e wi dor 1° 
Herny Tnle, O.B fK.O.SiJ 3 tie Court of Tterar lfflHl* 
vole, (ei 1875)— «, raonomimta] Nlcoln Oonti, » VeneUen noble- 
wark of enngeetxre enticiem end m en, 1113 lW Alheneefcie 
onWtua rteeereli. NUltm, e Boeiien, 1158-1111 

> Note-worthy efflong them, ffleronimo Si Bento Sleftoo, * 
Henna Bennie, s VeneUen nolle- Oenneee 11M-14S3 T-nloriendJ 
men, 1800-1806 Oderfeo dl Por Vertheme. e Bdoewee 1U»- 
denane e Beetne of the Botnen 1500. lfoel of tbeee Wl 
Oethobe Cbareh,1816-1680 John epr-wr In lie rtnmtn*} 
de IfensmJU, e HhwiHe taer leeflonj of Voyecrt, Of mw 
1588 Sir John Jlenderflle, the edited fbr lie Hetojt Sod«r w 
Kn^l.hm .n of merTole, 1527- by Contlnentel jeogrephert ol ocr 
1673 (?) Hon Buy Qaneetee d# time. 
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with the Zamorin in 1506, and took service under 
Portugal as a factor in Cochin. 

The achievement that rescued the Indian trade 
from the thrall of the Infidel, more effectively 
than combined Christendom had ever delivered the 
sacred places of Palestine, was the work of a nation 
which even then ranked among the small ones 
of Europe But, with the exception of the impos- 
ing figure-head of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
contrast between the leading and the lessen States 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century was by no 
means so marked as it is now. The modem first- 
class Powers, Erance, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, Great Britain, were not yet built up. Spam 
was still divided between Castile, Aragon and the 
Moois Europe remained a continent of principal- 
ities, duchies, counties, little ohgarchies, and little 
republics The Mediterranean States that had 
engrossed the Indian trade during the Middle Ages 
were cities rather than countries The new Power 
destmed to supersede them was essentially a 
nation . a nation still aflame with the patriotism 
that had won its independence, and cheris hin g an 
undying hatred agamst the Moors whom it had 
driven forth. 

In the thirteenth century Portugal attained its 
European limits At the end of the fourteenth it 
entered on a caieer of splendour under a singularly 
able and long-hved hue of kings John I the 
Gieat of the house of Aviz and his four successors 
ruled from 1385 to 1521, and laised their country 
from an outlying strip on the Atlantic to the ocean- 
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outpost of Christendom Their combined reigns 
form the heroio age of Portugal That period 
commenced with a firm alliance with England , it 
ended with the complete establishment of the 
Portuguese in India It is marked throughout by 
a fierce hostility to the Musalmanfl, and by a spirit 
of exploration whioh in Portugal succeeded to and 
absorbed the spirit of the Crusades 

The English alliance formed the he vs tone of the 
pohoy of John the Great The friendship of Porto 
gal and England had, indeed, been of slow and solid 
growth Towards the oIobb of the twelfth oentuiy 
a body of London crusaders halted on their way 
to the Holy Land to help the Portuguese against 
the Moora The end of the thirteenth and begin 
ning of the fourteenth oentnnea found King Dim* 

‘ the Labourer ’ in close correspondence with our 
Edwards I and II In tho middle of thB four 
teenth century a marriage was negotiated, al 
though not carried out, between Edward the Black 
Pnnoe of England and the daughter of Alfonso IV 
of Portugal In 1362 Edward TTT. issued a royal 
proclamation commanding his subjeots thenceforth 
and for ever to do no harm to the Portuguese, 
next year a commercial oompaot was signed in 
nwo London , and on May 9, 1880, the Treaty' of 
Windsor united the two countries by a close 
alliance 1 


1 Confirm od by Henry XV., on 
February 10 1400. SjUairui of 
Byrnm'* Vadrra, edrtad by Sir 
Thomas Doffn* Horiy voL ii> 


p. 550. lnoi*twt]n oihtrnteT 
em** to Portae* 1 to the Feeder* 
temp Henry IV 
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The claims of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster and son of Edwaid XU , to the throne of 
Castile for his Spanish wife, brought about a still 
nearer connection with Portugal. The Portuguese 
King discerned in those claims a source of support 
m his hereditary struggle with the Castilian 
dynasty It seemed, indeed, as if the States of 
Western Europe natuiaUy langed themselves into 
a league of England, Portugal and Elanders 
against Eiance, Scotland and Castile 1 In 1385, 
five hundred Enghsh aichers under three squires 
of John of Gaunt fought on the decisive field of 
Aljubarrota which secured the independence of 
Portugal against Castile and placed the House of 
Aviz, with John I. as its head, on the Portuguese 
throne 

In July 1386, a couple of months after the 
Treaty of Windsor, John of Gaunt himself landed 
at Corunna with his Castilian princess, two 
daughters, 180 galleys, 2,000 lances, and 3,000 of 
the famous Enghsh aicheis 2 One daughter 
he promptly manied to John I. the Great of 
Poitugal (Febiuary 2, 1387) , the other daughter, 
by his Spamsh wife, to the Prince of the Asturias, 
heir to the throne of Castile. He hun self le- 

1 For the traditional English p 21 (ed 1868) Mi Major’s 
view of the relations between dates and aiguments should be 
Scotland and France see Shahe- compared throughout with Gene- 
speare’s Henry V act i sc u lal Wauwermans’ Henri Ic Navt- 

- Info of P) nice Henry of gateur, et VAcadenne Portugaise 
Portugal, surname! the Fanga- do Sayres, Antwerp, 1890 The 
tor, by R H Major (Keeper of chronology of Poituguese dis- 
tho Department of Maps and covery is still keenly debated. 
Charts in the British Museum), 
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nounced Ins Castilian claims, and imposed on 
his two sons in law a truce 1 which lasted till 
1413 

Philippa, daughter of this masterful English 
man, 1 timo honored Lancaster,' was worthy to be 
tho consort of a great fang and the mother of 
horocs Tho friendship of England, which her 
lithemt llmrnn 8° 'nth John I comonted, proved a tower of 
u,. strength to hor husband during hiB epoch making 
reign of forty-eight years (1385-1483) In 1898 
a body of English archers came to his aid, and 
in 1400 ho was croatod a Knight of the Garter 
— the first foreign sovereign who received that 
honour In 1416 our Henry V sent provisions 
and troops to jom the Portuguese expedition 
against tho Conta Moors, and again m 1428 a 
forco of English lances heard King John of 
Portugal’s hattle-ciy That hattle-ory was one 
dear to English men at-arms, ‘ Saint Geoige 1 and 
as a Knight of the Garter John bore the dragon 
for his crest * The recumbent statne of his Eng 
hsh queen, Phihpps, at Bstalha shows the face of 
a beautiful woman, with finely ent features, a lofty 
forehead, and a look of firm sense Simple and 
religious in her habits, carrying abstinence so f» r 
as to undermine her health, her chief pleasure in life 
was to make peace between enemies, and her great 

1 Him tj IV of EosW i>art h tnum te 

w»rds agreed to bo a party to thu and WO l*nee* to 
oomp*ct. BylL Byrner 1 * F<vd*ra, Kymer’t F<x4er+s Ttd- fa- p 
roLiLp. 655 * U^or'i PrtHC0 1t £!* Tf f 

* AI*o granted a Ueenee to ex Portugal, p. 80 fed. 19C8j 
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occupation to educate her childien. ‘ To do good icth cent 
Mas with hei a necessity of existence 5 1 

Of the eight childien whom this noble and 
devout Englishwoman boie to John I of Portugal, 
the eldest suivivor (called Duarte after his gieat- 
giandfather our Edwaid III.) succeeded to the 
Poituguese throne Another son, Pedio, became 
famous as the loyal land-traveller of Ins century ; 
a third, Fernando, won by his chivahous self- 
sacufice and patient sufferings m Mooiish captivity 
the title of The Constant Pnnce. But the most 
lllustiious of them was her fifth child, bom on 
Ash-Wcdnesday, Match 4, 1394, and impeiishably 
Known m history as Piince Heni 3 r the Navigatoi 
On coming of age m 1415 he won Ins spuis at 
the Portuguese siege of Ceuta, the Musalman 
stronghold of Noitknvestem Afiica just withm the 
Htinits of Gibialtai. His splendid gallantry at the 
gate, where he stemmed, foi a time alone, the rush 
of the Moors, and Ins calm mtiepidity ns a leadei, 
gained the plaudits of Clnistendom His bio- 
giaphcr- states that the Pope, the Empeioi of 
Geiman>,and the King', of Castile and of England 
cadi united the young hcio to take command of 
fumes 

The eaptme of Cent i and its political conse- 
quence* awakened a different ambition m Pi nice 
Ilium**- breast IN conquest had <omeited a 
duel empormm of the Moor* mto a hulwail: of 
Christendom eg'Uint them But OtuN dicu* the 
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““ ,Mi sources of its wealth— its gold-dust, ivory and 
tropica] products — bom the interior and the coast 
districts of West Africa How to reaoh these 
provinces of Nigntia by Bea, and thus cut off 
the wealth of Morocco at its source, became the 
day dream of the young pnnoe His zeal for the 
aggrandisement of Portugal was combined with a 
passion for maritime exploration and an ardonr 
to extend the dominions of the Cross The first 
question whioh he set before him was whether tho 
North western ooast of Africa should belong to 
Muhammad or to Christ Portuguese chroniclers 
date his exploring expeditions nB far back as his 
eighteenth year, 1412 But from a Bull of Pope 
Nicholas V , it seems likely that he definite!) com 
menced this work alter his exploit at Ceuta (3416), 
when he had just attained manhood. 1 In 3410, 
while still only twenty four, ho mndo his Great 
me Benunoiation and, turning his bnoh upon tho world, 
retired to tho wind swept promontory of Sagrcs nt 
the southern extremity of Portugal 

On that barren spur of rocks and shifting Bands 
and stunted jumper, with the roar of tho oconn for 
ever m his ears, nnd the wide Atlantic before him 
inviting discovery from sunrise to sunset, ho spent 
his r emainin g forty two years, a man of one bign 
mm, without wife or child Amid its sohtndcs ic 
bnilt the first observatory in Portugal, establuhn 
a naval arsenal, nnd founded a sohool for navigation 
manno mathematics, and chart making T hd er 
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he invited the most skilful pilots and scientific isth cent, 
sailors of Christendom, from Bruges near the North 
Sea to Genoa and Venice on the Mediterranean. 

Thence, too, he sent forth at brief intervals ex- 
ploring expeditions into the unknown South ex- 
peditions often unfr uitful, sometimes calamitous, 
even denounced as folly and waste, hut which 
won the African coast as an outlying empire for 
Portugal 

He died at Cape St Vincent m 1460, having 
expended his own fortune together with his 
splendid revenues as Grand Master of the military 
Order of Christ on the task, and pledged his credit 
for loans which he left as a debt of honour to his 
nation. His tomb, in the same beautiful chapel 1460 
where his English mother rests at Batalha, bears 
by the side of his own arms as a royal prince of 
Portugal, the motto and device of the Garter con- 
ferred on him by our Henry VI , and the cross of 
the Portuguese Order of Christ On the frieze, 
entwined with evergreen oak, runs the motto which 
he solemnly adopted in young manhood — Talent 
de bien fav) <?, the resolve to do greatly. 1 

The king, wrote Diogo Gomez, c together with 
all his people mourned greatly over the death of so 
great a prince, when they considered all the ex- 
peditions which he had set on foot ’ — in the words 
of his monument on the gateway of Fort Sagres, 

‘ to lay open the regions of West Africa across the 
sea, hitherto not traversed by man, that thence 


1 For this old significance of the motto, see Major, p 44 
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a passage might be made round Africa to the most 
distant parts of the Bast ’ 1 

The maps of the two preceding centimes,- and 
especially the Laorentian portulan or ohart of 1861, 
together with notices by the Christian and Arabian 
geographers of the same period, enable ns to nndor 
stand exactly what Pnnce Henry achieved, A 
tradition, for which the Revival of Learning was 
destined to rapply a historical basis, camo down 
through the dark ages that ships had sailed round 
Africa in very ancient times The three years’ 
voyage from the Bed Sea to the Mediterranean, sent 
forth by Pharaoh Neoho (617-001 no), seemed dis 
credited to Herodotus on the ground that now forms 
its best evidence of authenticity For who could 
then believe the manners’ tale that the sun whioh 
rose on their left hand dunng ono part of their 
voyage rose on their ngbt dunng tho remainder ? * 

So little impression did tho voyngo make on tho 
minds of solior men that EratoBthonos found no 
record of it in the Alexandnan library' in tbo third 

1 Vt Tu-ydu juxu OccXDzmi. Atkcam Jltmoxn 
A-XTtA IIOJCIXIBC* IWKHTU* PATITACKWT 
Ixdeqce Ad R*J«oTi*tntA« Octr-vrn Tz^au 
AFKICA ClftCTTOfinOATA 
TaXVEX PlB^CJORl Po^KT 

* Tbo opecisl collodion* bw 

ins on tho Portt£ueM dlncorenM OW-lMtH) rornodonni tl» 

the VI tram to de BenUrcm i &lrl»l fh*rt of 
nucrnlflccnt »cne« of Cartel let I*txrrntUn or Jfe4*r+n 
•VXP XV* XII <t \t/f (I3JIJ th* l*irxi{prl 0&7} t'f 
SUelei (Pari* 1W1) irnd of ifof- C*UUn (IS" ) 
peihondei et dt Cartel la \I an Cbfrvj (oo^W I«t" U-* 1 * 1 ^ 

VI7 / S ftle JP*m l&t 0 ) utd Hdaiirn ^SnmnWttS^WI*-^ 

Die topoerafhtiekm Cajntfl d • 1 Hot ej Mr 

,»Juchn* Sertjneyrh MobIt Joint 1\ \ M t* * 

l<y Bittnrr *oJ TonuAchfk (tol. I* P- ^ cJ. ) 

(VleaR* lf<n Tor r*rt!™J*r 
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century before Christ, nor Mannus of Tyre in the 
2nd ad. 1 Hanno’s shorter expedition down the 
western coast of Africa (. arc . 570 bo) had the 
good fortune to be inscribed on a temple at 
Carthage, and passed thence into the geogiaphy 
of the Gieek and Roman world. A century latei 
( circ . 470 bo) a nephew of Danus undertook to 
circumnavigate Africa in commutation of a sen- 
tence of death by impalement, returned unsuc- 
cessful, and was executed by Xerxes 2 

The legend of these expeditions, like those of 
the Insulas Fortunate and Homer’s blissful lealms 
of utmost earth, waxed famt in the centuries of 
eclipse which followed the overthiow of Roman 
civilisation Even to a friend of Ovid the Atlantic 
was a sea of darkness. 8 Two schools of geogiaphers 
had arisen , one affirming the Atlantic to be a 
great lake with no outlet mto other seas, the other 
maintaining the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa An Alexandrian philosopher of the seventh 
century ad thus sums up the opimon of his 
tune 1 Certain men have supposed, following 
a foohsh tradition, that the Atlantic is united on 
the south with the Indian Ocean They pietend 
that seveial navigators have been earned by 

1 Hem % le Namgatewr, p 35 Fragm De Navigatione Ger- 
Herodotus, iv 43 m-amici per Oceaniim Septentrzo- 

3 Albmovanus makes Germani- nalern Lemaire’s Poetce Latum 
cus exclaim when be came upon Hxnores (Pans 1824) gives ‘ rmt 
the Atlantic— ipse dies ’ The Atlantic was to 

‘Quo fenmur? nut ipsa dies, medieval geographers the Mare 
orbemque rehetum Tenebrosum or Male Mortuum , 

Ultima perpetuis claudit natura to the Arabs, the Bahr-ul-Ztdmat 
tenebns ’ or g ea Q f Darkness 
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accident from the Atlantio Sea to that Ocean, 
which is evidently false For it would require that 
the ocean should, extend gtute across Libya, and 
even under the torrid zone Now it is impossible 
for men to navigate there on account of the burn 
mg heat that prevails. 1 

The Venetian map of Marino Sanuto (wo 
1306) embodies the same idea, and describes a 
groat tract as uninhabitable by reason of the 
heat 1 Even the light of the Moslem geographers 
grow dim Ibn Khaldun, him p e lf an African and 
well acquainted with the facte of African naviga 
tion just before Prince Henry a expeditions, de- 
scribes the Atlantio as ‘a green or black ocean 
into which ships do not venture far, for if they 
get out of sight of land they rarely find their way 
back *• 

Yet the legend of a passage round Africa to 
India lived. The Laurentian or Medicean map 
of 1861, although based on conjecture and vague 
tradition beyond the Gulf of Guinea, shows the 
trend of that Gulf to the eastwards, and a oon 
tinuous passage round to the Red Sea. But Capo 
Non, about eight degrees down the African coast 
from Gibraltar, was reckoned, according to the 

1 Joannea PhUoponos, D* ttmtm of medlwTal ffecgraphj 
Mmndi OrocUiewt, Hb. fr esp. B * TaM-Ibn Cairene 

Major p. 108. edition, voL L pp. #7 *5 to. 

* Itetio VII. M anti am. Of tha Urn Khaldun, 6. 1833 A.D. at 
CUrcnhia kUs Jtrdnro tontna T r i m a, acm of a B®*^*** tatter and 
lohaHtaWU* of tb* P lama phArc Aralwileaeended inotbor mrroU 
in VIcomt* da BonUran*. Atlaa aa Chief Jwtfckrj In Damucin 
(Pana 3S43) repreaantmg tha and Efijpt. 
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Portuguese proverb, 1 the safe limit of navigation 
in medieval times, and continued to be so when 
Prince Henry commenced his explorations. 
Further south the promontory of Bojador, em- 
phatically ‘ the headland,’ stretched into the ocean, 
and shut out the Sea of Darkness beyond it from 
the European world Two Genoese galleys sailed 
in 1291 a.d. towards those latitudes { that they 
might go by sea to the ports of India,’ but nevei 
returned 2 Indeed so barren of results had been 
the ancient Carthaginian expedition down the 
African coast, that only one example of passing 
Cape Bojador, and that a chance flotsam of ship- 
wrecked Arabs, can be admitted between the voyage 
of Hannom 570 b o. and the fifteenth century after 
Christ. 

To round Cape Bojador and open a path 
through the Sea of Darkness to the Indian Ocean 
— to the thesauris Arabmn et chvitis Indzw — was 
the purpose of Prince Henry’s life It mattered 
not that unsuccessful voyages brought on him the 
reproaches of the Portuguese nobles. The patient 
prince realised that Cape Bojador was not to be 
passed by a leap, and set himself to gradually explore 
down the African coast It was thus that he won 
his title as ‘ The Originator of continuous modem 
discovery,’ and proved what one great man backed by 
a race of sailors can achieve, m spite of the doubts 
of science and the discouragement of grandees 

1 ‘ Quem paesaro Cabo de Nuo, Major’s Infe of Prmce Henry of 
ou voltard on nao ’ Who passes Portugal , pp 99-100 (ed 1808) 
Cape Non. will return— or not. Dante apparently refers to it 

2 Muraton, quoted in full in Inferno , canto xxvi 
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^ hwntl Noithor in the islands of the Atlantic nor on 
tho coast of Afnca was he first in the field. Cer 
tain of the Azores had been reaohed by Portuguese 
ships steered by Genoese pilots at the beginning 
of tho fourteenth century and appear in the Baur 
onfcian map of 1851 Two runaway lovers from 
England are said to have been blown south by a 
storm to Madeira m 1344 and to have perished 
there 1 The Portuguese expedition to the Canaries 
in 1341 has been told by Boccaccio from the letters 5 
of Florentine merchants at Seville Bnt these 
voyages yielded little or no result It was reserved 
for Pnnoe Henty to deliberately rediscover what 
had formerly been found, and to make discoveiy 
go hand in hand with commerce and oolomsafaon 
utii cent. The same remark applies to the African coast 
AP Beginning with the discovery, or re-disoove ry t of 
Porto Santo and Madeira in 1418-1430, the Pnnoe 
steadily pushed his exp editions southwards until 
m 1484-1485 his captains rounded Cape Bojadox* 
in latitude 26°, and opened np the Sea of Darkness 
beyond it to Christian ken. After that achieve- 
ment further progress was only a question of fame 
Certain dates may however be noted. Between 
1441 and 1444 his squadrons explored the African 

1 Bob*rt Maebin and Aw* * Brought to light again by 
dArwt or Docaet. Ur 0. U Sebwtuno Caampl in 1957 
Kingm&rd a recent eraramahog * Colonic* poriM ^a u rt , 

of the ©rldenoe (XHot. Nat. Blog Imprbcarie Native, 
rrrr ©d. 1S0S) occnpela th# doubt p- 2 (ed. 1NH>, by JL 
which I Indicate In the tart, not- dt BuJWVw. Th* prior dUm* M 
with Handing Major ■ Yerificathma Genoeaa, Oatalan and French 
lit 1806. Major girM the lady « nangator* ara diaccsaad with 
name a* Ann© d Arftt (p. 07) much learning by Major (pp. W- 
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coast to Cape Blanco and Arguin Bay : in 1447 ieth cent 
they leached the Rio Giande within twelve kV 
degiees of the Equatoi — wheie ‘ the north stai 
appealed to them veiy low.’ By 1455-1456 they 
had fairly established intei course with the natives 
along the shoies of Senegambia. Before 1460 his 
captains had laid open the Cape Yerd Islands to the 
Portuguese * and m that year Prince Hemy died. 1 

To undeistand the part played by India in the 
latei histoiy of Poitugal, and the patriotic senti- 
ment with which the Portuguese still cling to then 
Indian possessions, we must realise the efforts 
which the discovery cost the nation and the slow 
steps by which it was achieved. The forty-two 
yeais of Prince Henry’s explorations (1418-1460) 
only added eighteen degrees of latitude to the 
verified geogiaphy of the North-western African 
coast, from Cape Bojador to Sierra Leone, 2 or 
not four days’ couise of a steamship m our times 
He barely penetiated the edge of the vast Sea of 
Darkness. 

This small result from so much toil and 
devotion was due m part to the poor sailing 
qualities of his vessels , m part to the imper- 
fections of his nautical instruments and to the 
rudimentary state of navigating science. The 
fleets of the Mediterranean had largely consisted 

188) and dismissed as untenable compared with those given m 

1 According to his monument Lea Colonies Portugaises ten 
•at Sagres , or 1468 according to years later 
’Wauwermans’ Henn le Namga- 2 From N Lat 26° 28' to 8°, 
teur, p 102, &c The dates adopted according to Les Colonies 
in 1868 by Major should also be Portugaises, p 3 
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of 8*%» propollod by slaves. But oars could ill 
contend with tbo mighty waves ol the Atlantic, 
nor was it possible to provide food for hundreds of 
rowers on tho long voyages which Pnnoe Henrj 
planned His first problem was to develop tho 
oared galfoj or woak sailing oraft of an inland sea 
into tho ocean going ship, and to supersede the 
thows of mon with hungry mouths by the winds 
which ate nothing Tho question of sails vertut 
oars dates from tho earliest period of navigation,' 
and has boon discussed by the latest naval 
historians 1 Pnnco Henry required not only a 
non typo of voasel but also a now adaptation of 
an old force to propel it It was the Atlanfao as 
agamst the Mediterranean, and the sailing ship as 
against the slave-rowed gnlloy 

In this task, as in his actual discoveries, Pnnco 
Henry had predecessors Contemporary drawings 
disclose the transition from the modiroval galley, 
a sort of boated barge with upper structures for 
fighting men and the lower deok crammed with 
rowers, to the heavy galleon and galleasse, and the 
handier caravel with its lateen ng * The caravel 
marks an early stage of the development of 
square into side sails which added much to the 
tacking power of ships, and enabled them to put 

1 llr S. Ccrbett a Praia Fnrt*nb*ch ■ AroktUHnr* AVxt- 

cn StJie TndorNavv(13&) ^ Um COlm 1MB) and by 

Ityfuiru* of B*a Power upon la Gr*Ti6re, whose wort* (P»rU 
Hirfory byCkpUliiA.T M*b*n 1685-1887) throw * Sood of light 
Tkt Soyal N<*v b j W I*ird on Medlterr*n«*ui diip^oiMtran 
Glow** ud otb*r« (1W7) kbjn. 

* Tb* typo* mjc* figured In 
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the wind to its full use on ocean-voyages. Prince icth cent 
Henry adopted the caravel as his model for distant Kv 
explorations and developed its navigating qualities. 
Cadamosto, 1 although a Venetian, declared that 
the Portuguese caravels — craft of fifty tons in- 
creasing in the sixteenth century to 200 — weie the 
best sailing ships afloat 

The rudeness of the nautical instruments and 
of the nautical science of the time was a hindiance 
to Prince Henry scarcely less serious than the 
imperfections in the ng and build of his ships 
The magnetic needle had been to some extent 
utilised by Italian sailors in the twelfth centuiy. 

But the early forms of the manner’s compass 
were too rough to be tiusted on long voyages. 
Brunetto Latmi (the tutor of Dante) who visited 
Roger Bacon at Oxfoid, probably m 1258, declared 
that its discovery ‘must remain concealed until 
other times, because no master-maimer dares to 
use it, lest he should fall under a supposition of 
his being a magician Nor would even the sailors 
venture themselves out to sea under his command, 
if he took with him, an instrument which carries 
so great an appearance of bemg constructed under 
the influence of some infernal spirit ’ 2 

An advance was made during the following 
century, but the Portuguese historian Barros 
records with reference to one of Prince Henry’s 
early expeditions, that ‘ the Portuguese manners 
of that time were not accustomed thus to venture 


1 Major, p 809 


3 Idem, quoted, pp. 58, 59 
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^ on tho opon aca, nil their nautical knowledgo being 
limited to coasting in sight of land ’ 1 Pnnce 
Henry's instruments woro a pnmitivo astrolabe 
utIIi a quadrant hung vertically from a nng hold 
in the hand, and workod by the help of an alidade 
‘or ruled indox having two holes pierced in its 
extremities through which the ray passed.’ 5 Charts 
of any exact sort wero almost confined to the 
Mediterranean bejond Capo Non the conjectural 
outlines of tho Christian mappomonde failed to 
yiold practical guidance 

II it bo nccossary, in order to appreciate the 
position whioh India has held m the national life 
of Portugal, that wo should bear in mind the slow 
labour of tho discovery, it is not less needful to 
understand tho motives whioh sustained Pnnce 
Homy jn his life s task. His chronicler, Amiram, 
explains that, apart from more exploration, the 
Pnnce greatly desired to abase the Moors, to 

I establish trade with the West Ain can coast, and 

to plant the Catholic faith among the heathen 
peoples there lying in a state of perdition Crand 
Master of the Order of Christ, Pnnce Henry 
represented the Church militant in Portugal , as 
his order represented the crusading spirit of the 
Knight Templars to whose position and property 
m Portugal it had succeeded in the fourteenth 
century It was with his revenues as Grand 

« Mrfor p. 46 Joricn dt It, Gnrflr* rtprodnaA 

• Thu uMtrelxbv wai no* mu- in Mr Btenley L***^^" 
der«*i n«fU for mutton Ocrtmn, p.10* 

i mta Martin Boh*Im ■ improre- I thank Mr I*uft-Poolft fir klivlly 
inonti cwtx 1480. 8«e flgnrt by rowing ihe» uhaeU. 
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Master that he defrayed the cost of his expe- 
ditions. 

In 1454 King Affonso V. of Portugal gianted 
to the Order of Christ, in letuin for the discoveries 
thus made, the spiritual jurisdiction over Gmnea, 
Nubia and Ethiopia A tribute of one-twentieth 
on all meichandise from Gmnea, whethei slaves 
or gold oi whatevei it might be, was secuied 
to the Older of Christ by Prince Henry m 1458. 
The Poituguese nation was still deeply imbued 
with the crusading spmt In 1458, two yeais 
before Prince Henry’s death, when the Pope 
summoned the soveieigns of Eui ope against the 
Infidels, into whose hands Constantinople had 
fallen, Portugal made the most effective response. 
Prince Heniy with 25,000 men captured Alca 9 ar 
Seguer fiom the Moors, replying to their offer of 
surrender that ‘ the King’s object was the service 
of God, not to take their goods or force a ransom 
from them ’ 1 

The three motives of Prince Henry — enmity 
to the Moslems, mercantile enterprise and mission- 
ary zeal — profoundly influenced the whole history 
of the Portuguese m the East As he aimed at 
outflanking the Moors m Africa by exploring 
down its western coast, so his greatest successors 
aimed at outflanking the Ottoman Empire by 
dominating the Ked Sea His commercial dealings 
on the African coast led to the slave-trade which 
poured an inexhaustible supply of cheap labour 
into Portugal, reheved the Portuguese from the 

1 Major, p 801 
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e *° l * tl!,n S° of tho soil, and sot free largo numbers to 
carry out tho roynl policy of adventure beyond the 
Boa A hen\} pnco of national oxhaustion bad 
to bo nftorwnrds paid for this spasm of external 
ontorpnso , but while it lasted tho energy was 
lntonso Pnnco Henry’s third motive, prose- 
lytism, after a bnlhant period of promise, onppled 
tho Portuguese power in India and ended in the 
horrors of tho Goa Inquisition 

Although tho discoveries of Prince Henry 
wero bounded by narrow limits, tho impulse which 
ho gat o to discovery was deoisive He left behind 
him not only an astronomical observatory, a naval 
nreonnl, and a groat school of cartography and 
scientific navigation, bat also a system of con- 
tinuous exploration His squadrons consisted of 
Portuguese ships sailed by Italian or Genoese 
pilots , 1 and thuB combined the nautical scienoe of 
tho Mediterranean with the hardy seamanship of 
the Atlanfcio On his death his work was oon 
tinned by three successive sovereigns of his house * 
They found that the Sea of Darkness was no black 
ocean after all Prince Henry’s improvements 
had freed long voyages from their worst dangers, 
and the Portuguese captains, having onoe rounded 
the exposed shoulder of North western Africa, 
pushed south through less turbulent waters In 

1 It ehoold be remembered that who did the oarrtepcniing work 
Colnmlrai who represented Span for Frftnee wu * FWantine. 
fch dleeorery mi a Gen owe the AIHoftfl, 

John Cabot who pioneered for 1483-1481 John TL the PaAci, 
England In North America wu ft 1481-HMi Emmanuel the Far 
rmtnndifted Venetian i Vemnnl innate, 149&-IG21 
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1471 they passed the equator, and m 1484 they 
leached the Congo, 1 electing ciosses wheiever 
they landed down the Afiican coast, and carving 
on trees Prince Hemp's motto, Talcs t dc hen 
fairc, together with the name of the Saint wdiich 
they gave to the newly found hind 

The gieat discovenes weie taken possession of 
b> an imposing eeiemony. Foi example, having 
leached La Mina on Januaiy 19, 1482, £ on the 
following morning the> suspended the hannei of 
Poitugal from the bough of a lofty tiee, at the 
foot of which they erected an altai, and the udiole 
company assisted at the first mass that w r as 
celebrated in Guinea, and prayed for the convei- 
sion of the natives fiom ldolatiy, and the perpetual 
piosperity of the chuich w-hich they intended to 
elect upon the spot.’ - The baptism of a native 
pnnee, oi of a few r negioes seized or lined on 
board, seemed to the chromcleis of that age the 
clowning achievement of exploiation. 

At length in 1486 Baitholemeu Dias, of a 
family of daring navigatois, lounded the southern 
point of Africa, but far out at sea m a tempest 
He reached Algoa Bay on the eastern coast. There 
his crews lost heait and demanded an immediate 
return. Aftei a few days’ sail further north to the 
Gieat Fish Biver, Dias had to give up his chance 
of being the discoverer of India. Bidding a sad 
farewell to the cioss which he had elected on the 
island of Santa Cruz, he turned back On his way 
home he sighted the southern headland to which 

1 Lcs Colonies Porlurjaiscs, p 4 2 Major, p 823 
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" nI - ho gnvo the nmno of Cabo TormentoBO, the Cape 
of Storms, bat whioh his master King John PL 
ro chnstonod tho Capo of Good Hope, as a happy 
augury that tho paasngo to India was now assured 
to his nation 

Mcanwhilo two opisodes had occurred which 
dotonnmcd tho future courso of mantuno diBCoveiy 
Columbus dunng his stay in Portugal, 1470-1484, 
innmed tho daughter 1 of one of Pnnce Henry s 
oommnndors, and obtained access to his nautical 
journals, maps and instruments ‘ It was m 
Portugal, wntes Ferdrannd Columbus of his 
illustrious father, 1 that the Admiral began to gnr 
miso that if the Portuguese sailed so far south, 
one might also soil westward s and find land in that 
direction ' This surmise was strengthened by tho 
‘ Imago lUundi of Cardinal Pierro d Ailly, who had 
oopied tho passages which supplied the inspiration 
to Columbus almost word for word from Roger 
Bacon's ‘ Opus Hajus ' written 143 years before * It 
received confirmation from tbe travels of Marco 
Polo, and from the chart and letter of Toscanelb 
which reaohed Columbus while at Lib bon. 

Columbus had made up his mind , but the 
spurt of Pnnce Henry the Navigator no longer 
inspired the Portuguese counsels The mathe- 
matical board, to whom tbe new King, John H , 

' Fehpn Monix de Pnrealrtllo, liBO. Ko*or Bacon i OftuIIqjnJ 
to whaaa father PmM Henry had wn* TOiten la 1SS7 The whole 
granted the oommanderahip cf the object 1 a minutely examined in 
inland of Porto Santo. Major 1 * Pnnce Henry pp. W6 et 

The Iwuttjo wu written uq 

cure. 1410 and printed mro. 1480- 
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lefened the piojoct in 1182, clisci edited it on i^ccnt 
scientific grounds. The King himself had political 
1 casons for doubting whethei a western loute to 
Tndia, even if found, would be advantageous to 
Poitugal. The map diawn (1457-1450) in the last 
years of Pi nice Henry’s life, showed thewayiound 
the southern point of Aitica up to Sofala and 
< Xengibai ’ on the East African coast The sub- 
sequent discoveiy that the Gulf of Guinea ti ended 
almost due east seemed to disclose an e^en moie 
diiect couise to India than was actually the case 
Not only did the southern route appeal a cer- 
tainty, hut caie had been taken to secure a 
monopoly of it foi Poitugal. The Bull of Pope 
Nicholas V. m 1454 confened on the Portuguese 
King all Guinea as fai as a ceitam laige liver 
reputed to be the Nile, but winch was really the 
Senegal A western passage across the Atlantic to 
India might prove a dangerous lival to the almost 
discoveied passage lound the southern extiemity 
of Africa What between loyal hesitations and 
scientific scepticism, Columbus found that little 
was to be hoped from Poitugal (1481-1483) King 
John II listened to base counsels, and aftei tiymg 
to get a detailed plan fiom Columbus, sent out a 
secret expedition to secuie the discoveiy on his 
own account. The suireptitious caravel w r as driven 
back by a storm and m 1484 Columbus quitted 
Portugal in disgust, to hawk about a new world at 
incredulous Courts during eight more weary yeais 
The othei mcident which affected the couise 
of Bast Indian discovery is more honourable to 
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" nL Portugal Axurnra records that one of I>rmco 
Hciirj' 8 warn objects was to Cud out whether any 
Christian peoples dwelt in tho unknown African 
world Tho old confused tradition of a OhnBban 
potentate Prcster John, and of a Christian nation 
in Ethiopia, had received confirmation from fnars 
since Pnnco Honrys doath, King John II of 
Portugnl (1481-1495) resolved to seek ont this lost 
Christian kingdom by sea and land. In August 
1480 he sent forth with that object tho ships under 
Bartholemeu Dias, whioh, ns we have seen, dis 
covered tho Capo of Good Hope, but which only 
proceeded np the east coast of Afnoa to a little 
beyond Algon Bay After an unsuccessful land 
mission by way of Jerusalem, John JJ. despatched 
Pedro de Covifham and Affonso do Pwva to gather 
information vnt Egypt about Prestar John’s country 
and the Indian Ooean 1 Covdham and Paivw 
started in May 1487 (while Bartholemeu Dias was 
atOl absent on his sea -expedition with the same 
purpose) and travelled by Naples, Bhodea and 
Cairo to the Bed Sea. At Aden they parted, 
Covdham sailing east in an Arab ship to the 
Indian coast and Paiva west to Abyssinia. 

Covdham, the first Portuguese explorer m 
India, stayed some time on the Malabar ooast, and 
visited the very oitaes whioh were destined to be- 
come the centres of Portuguese activity Gn his 


1 An mooijnt of CcMlifcm • 
journey is glrea tram Fnncmoo 
Almra* fliabon 1M0 abridged in 
ParohM 2L 1001) in the Introcfrte- 


tkm to InA*a in O* ftJTtenth 
Cantury IxuS-xe, toL nl 

Society 1 * Publication* 

( 1961 ) 
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.return voyage he touched at Sofala, the spot on 
the south-eastern coast of Africa marked on the 
Portuguese map of 1457-1459, and thus supplied 
the missing link between the sea-discovenes round 
Africa and their ultimate goal m India He also 
obtained some knowledge of the neighbouring island 
of Madagascar, known to the Moois as the Island 
of the Moon 

Chaiged with this all-important information 
Covilham hastened homewards, by way of the Bed 
Sea But at Cairo, on learning that his fellow- 
traveller Paiva was dead, he himself proceeded to 
Ormuz and eventually to Abyssima the country of 
Prester John — where he married, rose to high office, 
and died after a residence of thirty-thiee years 
Before leaving Cairo, however, in 1490, he sent 
home a report of his discoveries to the Portuguese 
King, with the piegnant message : c That the ships 
which sailed down the coast of Guinea might be 
sure of reaching the termination of the continent, 
by persisting in a course to the south , and that 
when they should arrive m the Eastern ocean their 
best direction must be to inquire for Sofala and the 
Island of the Moon 5 1 

These striking words make Covilham the theo- 
retical discoverer of the Cape route to India 
They supplemented the news which Bias brought 
to Lisbon in December 1487 of his having lounded 
the southern point of Africa The pious zeal of 
the Portuguese sovereign in seeking for the un- 
known Christian country of Prester John was thus 

1 I e Madagascar , tdem, lsxxvi 
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i^hcnu amply rewarded bj land and by 0 en Dias’ die 
covoiy of the Capo passngo towards India rendered 
John H uncas) lest ColumbuB* alternative route 
westwards should bo taken up by a rival Power On 
March 20, 1488, ho accordingly wrote to Columbus at 
Sovillo accepting tho offer of the great navigator for 
the discover of now continents 1 But Portugal had 
missed its chance John H. during the remaining 
so von J oars of ins life laboured amid sickness and 
domestio sorrow to strengthen his position on the 
African coast Columbus in 1492 discovered for 
tho Spanish crown the American islands whioh 
provod to bo tho outworks of a new world. 

Tho discovery caused consternation at the 
Portuguese Coart To tho King it seemed that a 
short out had been laid open to India Columbus 
himself believed to his dying day that Cuba formed 
part of Asia The Portuguese sovereign did not 
at first despair of snatching the fnnta of the 
achievement His treaty of Alcaijora with Spam 
in 1479 had oonceded to Portugal the exclusive 
right of navigation and discovery along the Afnoan 
coast, together with the possession of all known 
islands of the Atlantio save the Canaries 5 Colnm 
bos records that King John IL affirmed in con 
vernation with him the nght of Portugal under 
this compact to the new Atlantio regions 


Oolo nwt Porfuyatxt, p. 6, 
Confirmed by the Boll oi 
RlxinJ IV (Jan e 21, 1481) emd 
by Iruiooent VllX (September IS, 
1484) For the Portuguese record* 
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1892. For tb* text of Balb 
I generally follow the Bdiito 
Tmmrmtmsv. 
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Meanwhile Columbus and his storm-tossed 1493 
crew, having landed on then return voyage at 
St Mary’s Isle, February 18, 1493, weie seized as 
prisoners by the Portuguese governor Even aftei 
their release, and then reception in Portugal with 
outward marks of honour, it was proposed to make 
away with Columbus — another base counsel of 1 
courtiers which King John had this time the 
magna nimi ty to reject. Spam proved equally 
prompt. By the middle of April 1493, Columbus 
was m the presence of Ferdinand and Isabella at 
Barcelona , and on May 3, Pope Alexandei VI , 
himself a Spaniard, granted thiee Privileges 1 secuiv 
mg to then Cathohc Majesties the exclusive right 
to the newly discoveied lands 

This feat of diplomatic activity, hardly to be 
surpassed in our own time of telegiaphs, was at 
once detected to have trenched on pievious papal 
grants to Portugal ; and next day, May 4, a Bull 
was issued to reconcile the conflicting titles 
Spam was to have all lands discovered or to be 
discovered, and not occupied by any Christian 
prince at Christmas 1492, to the west and south 
of an imaginary hne one hundred leagues west and 
south of the Azores and the Cape Verd Islands 
which the Bull vaguely takes as one group 2 No 


1 Tttuh, m the language of 

the Vatican Chancery, or less ac- 
curately Bulls At pp 214-216 
I examine this transaction from 
documents kindly supplied to me 
by Mr Reddan of the British 
Foreign Office. * 

2 ‘Ac quibuscunque persoms, 
VOL, I. 


cujuBCunq’ dignitatis, etiam im- 
perial is et regalis, status gradus, 
ordinis vel conditionis, sub excom- 
mumcatioms late sentential poena 
quam eo ipso, si contrafecennt 
mcurrant, distnctius inhibemus 
ne ad Insulas et terras firmas in- 
ventas et invemendas detectas et 


F 
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other nation was to sail thither for trade or any 
othor purpose without permission of the Spamah 
crown Portugal objected to this line as too 
near t-o the African coast After mnoh negotiation, 
a dividing Imo between the two nations was fixed 
at 370 leagues west of the Cape Vert Islands by 
UH the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, and Banotaoned 
b> a Bull of Julius II in I50C The final Bell of 
Leo A. in 1614, while confirming previous ones, 
gave to Portugal an exclusive nght of discovery 
throughout the rest of the globe 1 

To Protestant writers theBO papal proceedings 

have appeared in a somewhat distorted light as 

tho partition of an unknown world by a Pontiff 
who had himself no title to it. In point of faot, 
they exhibit tho normal action of international law 
and diplomacy os then established in Europe, and 
they formed the only course that oould havo been 
adopted, short of war The Pope, if he no longer 
stood forth as the conscience of Christendom, 

deiegindM verm* Oeddentam et veatrortnn prwBetonim Ueeutia 
Meridiem* frbrimndo et eanstro- ipedaE. He Bull a printed m 
endo Udwuh a BcJo Artftoo ad ftdlm App.B pp. 8S7-W1, of Mr 
polutn AnUretieom, htb tame G B. "Wear* ■ 0*bofi DUco vmy 
firm* et Insnhe Inrantoi at iirm- of Norik Ammo*, J897 
niand* *lnt Tamil Indkm ant 1 Tam a OapJtiboi de Bojador 
vsrao, alum qnerntmiq partem, at de Naan, tuque adlndoa, quad 
qru» linea diitat a qualibai loan otiam tddcamqne, et in qnflm** 
kma qu» vnl^aiiternuneupaniiir ctnnqne partibc*, etlim noatris 
de lo* Asono y Ckbo Verde een temporibui formn ignotia. LUbon 
tom lend* wid) Ooeidantem et JBaUantm OoHecho p. 60. See 
M»rtdj«in nt pnefertur pro mar an mitmetin monograph by llr 
cdtma hxbandii, rel qnaTi* alia Bourne In Vale Beview tot May 
cania aooedere prmrmj ant ah#} 1805, p. 46. 

Teatra ac heradam et inooe— errum 
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represented after the fashion of that age what we 
now call the concert of Europe. . 

It is not needful to explore the pretensions of 
mediaeval Rome to the sovereignty of the world. 
By the time of Columbus such secular claims 
of papal supremacy had narrowed themselves to 
two main functions : the settlement of disputes or 
the sanction of treaties between Christian princes, 
and the ratification of conquests or discoveries made 
in non-Chnstian lands. The annals of Spain and 
Portugal afford many examples of the exercise 
of this authority. Indeed the recognition of the 
Portuguese as a political entity dates from the Bull 
of Alexander III in 1179 affirming their indepen- 
dence. Their exclusive right to the discoveries 
made by Prince Henry the Navigator and his 
successors in the fifteenth century rested on 
a similar international basis In 1454 Pope 
Nicholas V authorised Portugal to invade and con- 
quer all infidel or pagan countries, and to enslave 
their inhabitants Anyone infringing on this grant 
was to fall under the wrath of God and of the 
Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul. After reciting 
the zeal and labouis of Prince Henry, His Holi- 
ness granted as a perpetual possession to Portugal 
all lands discovered or to be discovered south of 
Capes Non and Bojador The Bull of Sixtus TV. 
m 1481 assigned the spiritual jurisdiction of these 
countries from Cape Bojador usque ad Indos to the 
Portuguese Order of Christ Such instruments 
weie then the title-deeds of nations 

In these giants the Popes merely exercised 

F 2 


15th cent. 
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14M nn aufchonty regarded in that age as essential 
to tho peace of Christendom When therefore 
tho discoveries of Columbus raised rival claims 
between Spain and Portugal, both parties sought 
tho doomion of Rome as to how much of the 
unknown vorld had already been assigned to 
Portugal, and as to vhat remained available to 
Spain Pope Alexander VI , the whole Saored Col 
lego consenting, at first acted hastily on the repre 
sonfcations of Spain , ho amended his decision 
the noxt da) , perhaps 1 on the representation of 
Portugal , and the theoretical hne of demarcation 
could bo shown authoritatively on the chart only 
after years of nautical research and diplomatic 
wrangling 

By the Treaty of Tordeaillas, between Spam 
and Portugal, June 7, 1494, each nation was to 
despatch one or two caravels to the Oananes 
with pilots and ‘ astrologers ’ to mark off 870 
leagues west of the Cape Yerd Islands Apart 
from international intrigues, the first essential 
towards the ascertainment of the line, namely the 
vended measurement of a degree on a great circle, 
was not amved at till a century and a half later, 
in 1009 The hue appears on the Cantmo map of 
1602 , but a precise determination of longitude, 
on whioh the demarcation depended, was beyond 
the resources of that age 

Suck questions of detail did not affeot the 
authonty of the papal award either more or less 


The PortcgQMe intervention I* not proved. 
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than technical difficulties of delimitation in Central 1493 
Asia would invalidate a boundary treaty between 
Russia and England All sovereigns within the 
concert of Christendom accepted the Pope’s 
partition of the unknown world between Portugal 
and Spam Even princes, hke our later Tudors, 
who renounced their spiritual allegiance to Rome, 
shrank for a time from openly assailing a political 
settlement which had become part of the public 
law of Europe 

I have dwelt on that settlement, because it ex- 
plains much that has hitherto been obscure, and not 
a little that has hitherto seemed unreasonable, m the 
action of European nations in Asia It enables us to 
understand how the Portuguese came habitually 
to speak of all India as their own, although they 
never possessed more than a few petty settlements 
on its coast. It throws light on the long hesita- 
tion of Protestant England before she struck boldly 
into the Indian seas on her own account. It 
legally justified the stigma of piiacy affixed by 
Spain and Portugal to our intrusion within their 
demarcated line While the Dutch East India 
Company were ‘ rebeldes,’ as representing the 
Protestant revolt against Spain, the Enghsh East 
India Company were £ piratas,’ as representing 
the Protestant intrusion on the papal settlement 
of the unknown world This *term still clings to 
the English in the Portuguese memory, and was 
revived against us during the strained relations 
of 1891 Even the British sovereigns, which long 
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formed tho chief gold currency of Portugal, were 
popularly known as ‘ piratas ’ 1 

It may soem as if the rounding of the Cape by 
14 ” w 1487, and Covilhom’s instructions in 1490 
1497 lor completing tho route to India, should at once 
have opened up Asia to Portugal But m 1490 
King John II was aoized by the lingering malady, 
supposed to havo been caused by drinking poisoned 
water, which o%ershndowed the rest of his life 
On his partial recovery in 1491 he had to lament 
the death of his only son , his queen was attacked 
by a sickness, almost mortal, in 1493, and the 
afflicted monarch struggled through a renewal 
of his illness only to find Ins kingdom devastated 
by famine m 1494, and to die m October 1495 
His successor, Emmanuel the Fortunate, at once 
revived the long suspended plan of Indian dis- 
covery In 1496 preparations were made on a 
scale never before attempted, and m July 1407 
Vasco da Grains sailed from the little chapel on 
the Tagus,* which Pnnoe Henry had built for 
administering the Sacrament to outward bound 
and home-returning manners 

In the preceding month of May 1497, John 
Cabot embarked from the Severn with a crew of 
eighteen men to seek for India westwards across 

1 Btpari to the Secretary of plrat* (enpar**) aa one who make* 
State for India in Oooneil on the wrongful attempt* atanda out m 
Portagoeee Becnrta relating to tho* application of the word to n i 
the Eaat Indie* at Liibon and a* wrongful intruder* to Porto 
Brora, by F a Danrara, Bogie- got** wti%. Ftr the medaeral 
trar and Superintendent of fi*- naaa of th* word mm Du Oenge, «.t>, 
oorda, India Office, London, ISflS, PeH* <*L 180& 
p. 21, footnote. The derivation of ' M Be*t*Ilo or Belem. 
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the Atlantic. On June 24, or exactly a fortnight 1497 
before Da Gama left Lisbon, Cabot discovered 
North America for England, mstead 1 

Da Gama’s squadron, insignificant as it may 
appear to modern seamen, marked a century of 
progress since Prince Henry’s day of small things. 
Even as late as 1486 Bartholemeu Dias went forth 
to round the Cape of Good Hope with only two 
ships of fifty tons each and a provision tender. Da 
Gama’s fleet in 1497 consisted of the £ San Gabriel’ 
of 120 tons carrying his own flag, the 1 San 
Baphael ’ of 100 tons commanded by his brother, 
a caravel of fifty tons, and a smaller craft laden 
with munitions. Nor was the improvement in 
their equipment less striking. Considerable diffi- 
culties exist in tracing the early development of the 
rig of ships. But Columbus enumerates all his sails 
on October 24, 1492 — a fair supply , 2 and drawings 
exist, if we could but be sure they were authentic, 
of Da Gama’s two ships and caravel. They were 
built of carefully chosen wood, strongly fastened 
with iron, earned 160 men, and each had a triple 
store of sails, spars and lope. The improvement 
of the astrolabe by Martin Behaim m 1480 gave 


1 This date is placed beyond 
doubt by the excerpt from the 
Bristol civic records, reproduced 
by Mr G B Weare in his Cabot's 
Discovery of North America, p 
116 (1897) His landfall was 
apparently in Newfoundland. 

2 Kindly summarised for me by 
Sir Clements Markham, K C B , 
as follows ‘ Mainsail, mam top- 


sail, sprit sail, fore sail, mizzen, 
two bonnets which were strips of 
canvas laced to the leeches of the 
mainsail m fine weather ’ See 
also Arch6ologie Navale, par M. 
Jal, 2 vols with woodcuts, Pans 
(1840) , and W. S Lindsay’s His- 
tory of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce, 4 vols with 
illustrations 
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w» Dit Onmn facilities for navigation unknown to 
Pnnoo Henry , nor w ero his nautical instruments 
ns a wholo madoquato ’ 

Vaaoo dn Gaum finally sailed from the Tagus 
on Saturday, July 8, 1407, reaohed Cahout on the 
Indian coast on May 20, 1498, and returned to 
Lisbon in August or September 1499 * suooeaaful 
indeed, but having lost his brother, half his ships, 
and morn than half his crow That memorable 
voyngo has a whole literature of its own It 
snppliod the national epio of Portugal and many 
a glowing pago to tho Portuguese historians. It 
has been examined and re examined by modem 
nnutioal onbos It is mode to move afresh before 
our eyes by one of the most piotnresquo, yet most 
pmcfacal, travellers of our time 4 Da Gama not 
only found the way from the Cape of Good Hope 
over the Indian Sea, but he shaped his comae 

1 Bee the Beotian on Naotical RoLnro, and hi* data* are tm- 
Inatrnments in Sir R. F Barton • treat trorthy 
Qtunoent kit Lift and Lustadt, * See roL In of Sir Richard V 
pp, 381-486, toL ft (ed. 1881) Burton a Oamomt, hit W* «*d 
» RotnrodaVtaprm. Hakluyt Imnadt Svcd*. a881),h!*Bn^lih 
Society’* TrantUtian, p. 1 (1896) edition at Ot Lunadtt, 2 ralu 
* Le 29 jaHlrt d apria quelqnea (1880) and the Han. Henry E. J 
autenra, le 29 aotft aelon d aatrea, Stanley'* Tkrtt Voyap** of Vatoo 
«t encore le 18 aeptembre d apria da Gama (Haklnyt fledaty 1988) 
Guper Carrie, II autre dam k Hr B*ven*tdn'« Ftnt Voytpt of 
Tage. Colonitt Porinffnittt p. 0 V**co da Gama Wng a tranak- 
The roach -dlipotod chronology ban at the journal kept <ra Ota 
of the voyage U given by the vojaga (Fottyro da Vta^etn qnt 
Hon. Henry E. J Stanley m r* dtttohrvnanio da Indiapnio 
hU Tins# Vopapti of Vatoo in Coho da Boa Etp*r*nqa ft* Dam 
Qttma and hu Vt otroyalty from Vatoo da Gama tm 149 7) it now 
the W«i da India of Gaapar the rtandard EogtUh work oo the 
Corria, Hakluyt Society (1889). rnbjec* (1896) 

Correa had not aceeaa to the 
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direct through mid-ocean from the Cape Yerd 1497-8 
Islands to the Cape of Good Hope, and thus made 
the first passage acioss the South Atlantic. 

The expedition, like those of Prince Henry and 
his royal successors m exploration, was the woik of 
the Portuguese dynasty rather than of the Portu- 
guese people. King Emmanuel gave from his own 
hand to Yasco da Gama the banner of the squadron, 
embroidered with the cross of the military Order of 
Christ. The Council of State was almost unanimous 
against the enterprise, and the popular clamour 
hurst forth as the ships sailed from the shore 1 
This clamour, which had from tune to time been * 
raised against the royal policy of Indian exploration 
during the previous eighty years, finds a mouthpiece 
m the imprecations which close the fourth Book of 
the Lusiad. 

Camoens wrote in the generation immediately 
succeeding the events which he described, and was 
intimately acquainted with the contempoiary feel- 
ing m regard to them He makes a venerable 
figure arise, with arm waved to heaven as the ships 
set sail, and denounce the madness of a monarch 
who, with an enemy at his gates, seeks the meteor 
fame of conquest m an unknown world. This 
dynastic as opposed to a popular impulse forms 
the key to the Portuguese history m India. One 
attempt after another by the crown to hand over 
the Indian trade to public enterprise failed It 

1 Osono thus describes the viderentur Sic emm dicebant 
scene on the beach ‘A multis “ En quo miseros mortales pio- 
tamen interim is fletus atque vexit cupiditas et ambitiol &c 
lamentatao fiebat, ut funus efferre 
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U99m0 mft y bo doubted, indeed, whether any European 
peoplo jn the fifteenth century hRd the cohesion or 
Btcdfaatness necessary to oarry out the explorations 
vrhioh ended in the discovery of the Gape route to 
India, except under pressure from a line of resolute 
kings It is certain that the Italian republics had 
not But it is equally certain that, in spite of the 
dovotion of Portuguese sovereigns and the heroism 
of tho Portuguese chivnlry, the curse of the weird 
prophet of tho Lusiad, amid whose maledictions 
Da Gama departed, in the end came true — the 
pnzo a shadow or a rainbow blaze 1 

Tho expedition struok, however, a chord of 
Portuguese national feeling Both King and 
people regarded it as a continuation of the Crusades 
a crusade on a larger scale and with better prospects 
of plunder Camoens opens the seventh Book of 
his Lusiad by reproaching Germany, England, 
Prance and Italy for their coldness to the sacred 
cause , calls them once more to Holy War , and 
shames their silence by declaring that Portugal 
will single handed fight the battle of God. His 
contempt for these Galhos of Christendom is only 
equalled by his hatred of the Moslems and his 
travesty of their faith In the mythological 
machinery of the Lusiad, Baoohus stands forth as 
the genius of Islam while Venus pleads the cause 
of the Christians Bacchus appears to a priest 
of the Kuran in the form of Muhammad the 
founder of a religion of abstinence from wine l No 

J Hiakki ■ trwalflHon, IL p. 42, for the spirit no* the letter 

* Lvtind book rlH. 
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doubt Camoens had m his mind the celestial Yenus 
and the Indian Bacchus. His ignorance o£ the 
Moslem creed is as complete as his confidence in his 
own The noble Portuguese cavalier would no more 
inquire into the truth of his religion than into the 
honour of his mistress. He might know nothing 
about either, but he was equally convinced of both. 

This confidence, light-hearted yet profound, 
led alike to the success and to the failure of 
the Portuguese in India. It plunged them into 
military enterprises, rendered glorious by acts of 
individual valour, but far beyond their collective 
strength. It impelled them on a career of religious 
pioselytism, illustrated by beautiful examples of 
personal piety, yet ending in pohtical atrocities 
which left an indelible stain on the Christian 
cause. The missionary spirit of the military Older 
of Christ, with the sword m its hand and the Cross 
on its banner, had animated its Grand Master 
Prince Henry and the sovereigns of his house who, 
during eighty years (1418-1498), earned out the 
work of continuous discovery It burned in Da 
Grama’s breast as he fell on his knees in sight 
of the Indian shore. It bieathes in the prophetic 
strains of the Lusiad, and m that magnificent 
vision of a Christian Indian empne which the 
Portuguese, as the heaven-sent successois of St. 
Thomas, were to build up 1 It excuses the ex- 

1 Lusiad, book x The centen- many doubtful dates and ques- 
ary commemoration of Vasco da tions Among publications issued 
Gama’s discovery in next May with a view to that celebration 
(X print this m February 1898) are 0 Premia da Descolerta, 
will probably throw new light on uma certiddo da Casa da India 


1498-9 
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nggcmtcd view of Portngueso historians m regard 
to their renl position in India, and their peipetnal 
confusion of person nl heroism with political 
achievement 

The opic of Vasco da Gama is an allegory of 
his nation's stoiy m the East His fast night on 
shore ho watched in prayer at the chapel of Belem 
like a trno crusader, commending himself and his 
causo to God He commenced hiB voyago amid 
roynl honours and popular misgivings , he oonduoted 
it with nndnnnted courage to success, he returned 
in a bloroof triumph — amid which he himself arept 
away to a lonely retreat on the beach, to mourn for 
the brothor and brave comrades bnned on far off 
shores or gone down in the mighty waters. 

per Loeiano Cordefro, Uiban bon 18177 and Jlarensteln'M mono 
1007 DU topagnp\isckcn mental work. Much al» a to 
Capri el dn indischcn 8rt*pu$*U be expected from Mr H- Beade » 
ilonfrr Bittner and Toomaehek, careful editing of the RoIskto da 
Vienna 1897; 0 Dfccbridor do Vtagtm dt Vasco da Gxrma m tha 
Brcuril Pedro Alvar** OabmI,pelo Calcutta Bmst*. 

Vbeoodo de Banebe* Bate*, Iia- 
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CHAPTER in 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM FOR 

THE INDIAN SEAS 
1500-1600 

The Portuguese landing was foitunate both as to mgs 
place and time. The India which Da Gama 
reached m 1498 was not the great empire of the 
Mughals, but a narrow shore-stup shut out from 
the rest of the continent by a mountain wall, and 
itself partitioned among petty rajas. The two 
ranges of the Eastern and the Western Gh&ts 
which run down the opposite coasts of the peninsula, 
have from time immemorial determined its pohtical 
geography The Eastern Ghats stretch m frag- 
mentary spins and ndges along the Madias side, 
receding far inland and leaving broad tiacts between 
their base and the sea This open legion, every- 
where available for civilised settlement, became 
the seat of the ancient kingdoms of Southern India 
The Western Ghats, on the other hand, form the 
sea-buttresses of the Bombay Piesidency, with a 
contracted space, 1 sometimes a meie palm-tree 

1 * Whose seaward-sloping coast- Os Lusuidas, canto vn p 262 of 
plain long hath fonght Sir Richard Burton’s translation 
’Gainst Ocean’s natural fero- (ed 1880) 
city ’ 
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><t* fnngo, bo tween them and tho shore. At places 
thoj nso in magnificent ohflB and headlands out 
of tho ocean, and justify their name as the oolossal 
1 landing stairs ' from tho deop 

It wns on this shut-off western coast that the 
Portnguoso alighted, and it was destined to remain 
tho solo theatre of their conquests within India. 
Its chief port, Caliont, off which Da Gama anohored 
in May 1408, was the capital of one of many rajas 
who had seized tho fragments of the prehistoric 
kingdom of Chora. According to native tradition 
tho last Hindu sovereign 1 of Chero, on his conversion 
to Islam in the ninth century aj> , had divided out 
his dominions and piously sailed for Medina The 
mam part of his territories went to form the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagnr in the interior of tho 
peninsula Oat of the residue, Mnsahnan ad 
venturers from the north oorved for themselves 
inland States, which had coalesced nndar the Bah 
rnnni dynasty m the fourteenth and fifteenth oentu 
nes aj) The ooast-stnp of Malabar, exoluded from 
these larger kingdoms by the mountain wall of 
the Gbfits, was left to be scuffled for by seaport- 
rajas, ol whom the Zamorrn of Caliont beoamo the 
chief The size of Caliout may he inferred from 
the legend that it took its name ’ from its limits 
having been fixed at the dist&noe at which the 
orowing of a oook in the ohief temple oonld be 

■ Chroni c Peremil, Utrollj (8 toU. Hsdro IBS? JEW Bn* 
lh« Greit Jinn of the Cher* Polk, UnSKma TdufaM MqM&n 
«aid to h*TB be«n buried «t S*/hir p. W. 

on tho Arabian oc* 881-882 * KoU Kokkog*. Oockjmyr 

XD. IaO^ ■ 1 105-10fl mg, or KoD kotte, Oock Fbtt 
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heard Its ruler, although supported by allies or 
mercenaries dwelling among the hills, bore the title 
of Zamorin, literally the Sea-Raja , 1 and derived 
his importance from ocean- commerce. 

The Portuguese might have searched India in 
vam for a spot better suited to their purpose 
Their three objects were conquest, commerce and 
conversion. For each of these three objects, the 
Malabar coast-strip afforded free scope Its chiefs 
were too petty to resist even a small European 
Power They welcomed foreign merchants, as the 
greater part of their revenues consisted of dues on 
sea-trade They allowed liberty of religion in then 
little shore domains, and they were accustomed to 
a local population of Jews and Christians whose 
pohtical existence m India dated from a period 
more ancient than then own 

As regards the power of the coast-rajas, even 
the most important of them, Calicut and Cocbun, 
were merely two among half a dozen patches of 
the Malabar strip all Malabar had formed but one 
eighth of the smgle kingdom of Kerala , 2 and the 
entne kingdom of Kerala was only one of the 
fifty-six countries of India recognised by Hi ndu 


1 Zamorm, the European form 
of the Tamil Scvmuri, still used m 
official addresses to the Calicut 
chief S&mun or Tannin is a 
colloquial rendering of the Sans- 
krit Samudn, a patronymic mean- 
ing * Son of the Sea ’ It represents 
a curtailed paraphrase into Sans- 
krit of the ancient Malayak title, 
Kunnalakkon = King (hon) of the 

Hills (Jcunnu) and Waves (ala) 


Sir Henry Yule’s derivation from 
Samundrz can scarcely be accepted 
— perhaps it is a misprint 

~ A dialectical form of Chera 
Malabar contained eight of the 
sixty-four gramas of Kerala , and 
Kerala formed one of the fifty- 
six deshas of ancient India Sir 
Bichard Burton’s Goa, pp 186- 
187 (ed 1851) 
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H5» geogmpk) Attar Komis broke up, jta largest 
fragment, Vijajnnngar, was reported with eastern 
exaggeration to ha\o ‘three hundred ports each 
one of winch is equal to Onhout ' 1 Tho Portuguese 
norc themsolxes on so small a scale that they 
innj well bo excused if thoj ovor-ostimatcd the im- 
portance of tho pnncolots with whom they o&me 
<n contact Their wholo viow of thoir temtonal 
conqnests within India was, in truth, out of per- 
spective 

AfTonso do Albuqnorque in 1607, when the 
Portuguese had but two or throe little forts on the 
Indian coast, spoho of his master in diplomatic 
correspondence as ‘ King of Portngal and Lord 
of tho Indios 1 Tho Indian titles assumed by the 
Portuguese sovereigns, and further exaggerated by 
their courtiers, wore yet more absurdly grandiose 
Tho over-estimates of the LuBiad may plead the 
license of poetry, but even the Lisbon diobonary- 
maher rises in flights of fanoy when he tonobes an 
Indian, word- The name of that respectable coast 
ohief the Zavaorw m explained by Blutean to mean 
• Supreme emperor and God upon oarth.' * The 
Portuguese conquests on the Indian continent 
were never equal m extent to one of the hundred 
divisions of the Mughal empire, nor ever contained 
the average population of a single one of the 3 BO 
British Indisui districts of ora day* The real 

Iom« of Ahi^rlUMith • Dotn BmptaalBWeMi Fwa- 
(AJt 1442) p. 10 toL oft. Mmi FortvftXM. 1710 , 

Boo. PolliaUmu, 18CI •j.SMwrm.Sfnor**, Kpr«ino 
• OmwuniarU* if Afvw A Bm n» Sa 

V" To! L p. 107 Th. porrtgw.ipow.tai* to 
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1 India Porfcugueza ’ was the dominion of the 149 s 
Eastern seas : a mighty achievement for so small 
a nation 

The isolated coast-rajas of Malabar were not 
only on a scale with which Portugal could fairly 
cope, hut they gladly opened their harbours to 
stiangers Those haibouis, sometimes mere load- 
1 steads, had formed the legular meeting marts of 
Indo-Euiopean commeice fiom prehistoric times 
After touching at Ceylon the junks fiom furthei 
Asia met the Aiab ships at Quilon, Cochin, Cahcut 
and Cannanore, all on the Malabar stnp Even 
the meichantmen from Egypt, who tiaded direct 
with Ceylon and Malacca, usually ciept up the 
Malabar shore befoie striking across the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea 
Malabar had thus an unbroken pohcy of commerce 
with the West, more ancient even than its ap- 
pearance m Indicopleustes as { Mal6 where the 
pepper grows ’ If the Peutmgenan Tables may be 
tiusted to represent the facts about 226 a d., Rome 
had two cohorts stationed at Cranganoie 1 on the 
Malabar coast to protect her trade at that eaily 
date, and had already erected a local temple to 
Augustus In the heroics of the Lusiad as rendered 

India contained about 1,605 square 1 Kodungallur, the Monzins of 

miles, and over half a million in- the Greeks, and maritime capital 
habitants, out of the 1£ million of the Chera Kingdom Malabar, 
square miles, and 289 million by William Logan, Collector and 
inhabitants of all India in 1891 Magistrate of the District, i 192- 
Their present square mileage is 199 For Ibn Batuta on the un- 
not much less mthm India than at portance of the Malabar ports, 
the height of their power, and their of ante, p 48, note 2. 
population is probably greater 

VOL I a 
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bj Sir Iiiolmrd Burton 

Great la tho conntry noli In 0*017 «*yio, 

Of goods from CMn* east by «a to Nyla. • 

Tho Malabar chiefs were tolerant of the religions 
of tho many nations who traded at their ports 
Indeed tho natno population itsolf professed widely 
diverse forms of faith Hinduism, which made 
Northern India its own, had more slightly impressed 
itsolf on that secluded sonthom const The lower 
classos and hill tnbes still clung to their primitive 
pro-Hindu rites , tho military race of Naira proudly 
assorted, oft they still assart, ihair non - Hindu 
systom of family life and inheritance. The chiefs 
woro eithor semi Hmdns or manufactured mto 
high-easto Hindus on their accession to the throne 
— as nt least one of thorn is to this day The stnotly 
Hindu element wae a small one, made up of 
Brahmans whose ancestors had bronght their faith 
from tho north, or of subsequent converts. Bnt 
although few in numbers the Brahmans held a 
conspicuous place as holy men, and as councillors 
of the rajas 

Thie religious freedom was charaotenstio from 
early times of the emporiums along the Asiatic sea- 
route Aid Zaid when mentioning the foreign 
oolorues in Ceylon (etro 916 i n ) reoords that ‘ tho 
king allows each sect to follow its own religion '* 
Hamchmans, Mnsalmans, J ews and Ohnsfaans were 
alike weloome attheMaiabarports The coast- rajas 


0 * Lutiaja* Cknto nL 
Stani* 41 (*L I960) 

* AWl Ktldal-Hutn of SfrAf 

ttmabied fa Sfr Hftwy Elliot * 
Butory of India « told by xU 


ovn Btttoruau, 8 Tohuniw, toL I. 

p. 10 (** for p- 3 ) «d* 1 SC 7 
Of. B«nmodot p. S 4 (London 
aditton 1788 
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had specially favouied religions of the Messianic 
type If the connection of the Malabar Jews with 
Solomon’s fleets must be relegated to legend, tradi- 
tions carry back then* arrival to their escape from 
servitude under Cyrus m the sixth century b c. 1 
They tell how later colonies came after the final 
destruction of the Temple, bringing with them the 
silver jubilee trumpets. A copper grant proves 
that they weie recognised by the Chera sovereign 
as self-governing communities at the beginning of 
the eighth century a.d. 2 These prehistoric Jewish 
settlements formed m the time of Da Gama, and 
continue to form at this day, a distinctive feature 
of the South-west Indian seaboard 

Even more important were the Nestonan com- 
munities on that coast. They took their name 
of c St Thomas Christians ’ from the tradition that 
the Doubting Apostle had preached throughout 
India and obtained the seal of martyrdom near 
Madras m 68 a d As I shall examine their sup- 
posed history m a later volume , 8 it must here suffice 
to say that the Portuguese found the St Thomas 
Christians both numerous and powerful in Malabar 
They preserved under a broken succession of 
Bishops an early Asiatic form of the faith Metal 
plates attest their existence as orgamsed commu- 

1 Logan’s Malabar, i 247 superseded by the local researches 

2 Idem, i 252, 266, &c of Mr William Logan, Dr 

3 An account of them, from the Burnell, and Professor Gundert , 
evidence available to me in India embodied m Logan’s Malabar 
from 1870 tol880, forms Chapter (Madras 1887), The Indian 
IX of my Indian Empire But Antiquary (Bombay), and the 
what were then considered Madras Journal of Literature 
primary sources have since been 
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nitics in tho eighth nnd ninth oontunes aj> These 
hWabar Chnstmn nnd Jowish grants, flotsam of 
tho wreckage of perhaps a thoosand years, are 
wntton in a long disused primitive alphabet 1 of 
the Jrnlnyulnra language Tho St Thomas Ghns 
tmns enjoyed n rank equal in name at any rate to 
tho Naira, nnd are said to have, like them, suppbed 
soldiors to tho coast-rajas Thoy also held office 
in tho great Hindu Court of the intenor In 
1442 nil Indian Christian * acted as prime minister 
to tho king of Yijnyanngar — the suzerain Hindu 
State of Southom India 

Tho Arab traders found the same fnendly 
reception at tho Afniabar ports after their conyer 
sion to Islam ns in their old Saharan days Their 
nnmo of AMppillns, or Moplnhs, was an honourable 
one, apparently in ancient tames shared with the 
Christians 3 Thoso now fiercely bigoted Musal 
mans wore in tho time of Da Gama oomposed of 
two classes descendants of early Arabian settlers 
who took tho mild Indian view of other faiths , 
and recent arrivals from Egypt or the Persian 
Gulf, inflamed with religious hatred which the 

1 Known u Yattehitta- Tho Ini, Hxilnyt Soe. 1863. A 
Jew and Chnxtien copper grontx Malabar Chrixtian, lHohoel Jogne, 
roe rItto in fall ax Appendix lO. eanilartod Oxbtxl t negotiatlonx 
to voL Q. of Kogan x Ifala&ar pp. with th* Ooahln Bglx in 1360. 
cxy-aMd (fTodrax Govxrnicer.t * UtpjtQa, oocitxaotxS from 
Proax 1687) mnidyillx, groxl chad — on old 

Nun oh padrbjneme. V<w hoxorWe thli among tho Nairi of 
o/AM-er Houck p.41. Hxkhiyt Travonocao. Tho Uoxataaraworo 
Society 1857 Vartheroa (1506- baron aa Janxfa X QhoMlca 
1006) fotrnd St-ThocnxxChrixtlxBX lUplfilxx to dfxtingiMi than 
at Kayan Kalam. Tiatolx of frexn tho Ctefxtian or Nearfn 
Lairrico <if Varthnna, Introi lUjpfllaa 
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Ciusades bad fanned, and to which the fall of the 
Grenada Saiacens added fiesh fury. This dis- 
tinction between the old Arab settlers in Malabar 
and the foieign population of tiaders from Arabia 
must he home in mmd. The eoast-iajas and their 
native subjects were pleased to do business with 
newcomeis, whatever their creed But the Arab 
and Portuguese strangers brought with them an 
explosive fanaticism always leady to blow lehgious 
toleration into the air An avowed object of the 
greatest of the Indo -Portuguese governois, Albu- 
queique, 1509-1515, was to strip the shrine of 
Mecca and cairy off the body of the False Piophet, 
with a view to ransoming the Holy Temple of 
Jerusalem m exchange. 1 In his Letters and 
Commentaries, as in the Papal Bulls, the stiuggle 
between Christendom and Islam, and the ciusadmg 
spirit of the Portuguese, stand revealed 

If the Portuguese were fortunate as to their 
place of landing m India, they were even more so 
m the tune of their arrival The great Hindu 
over-lordship of Yijayanagar m the interior was 
beset by the newel Musalman kingdoms, and had 
no leisure foi the petty politics of the coast-stnp 
In 1564 Yijayanagar finally went down befoie the 
Moslems on the field of Talikot after an existence 
of four and a half centuries Its capital can still 
be traced far inland m the Madras District of 
Bellary — vast ruins of temples, fortifications, reser- 
voirs and bridges, with a remnant of 693 human 

1 The Commentaries of the Hakluyt Society (1875-1884), vol 
Great Afonso d’Alboquerque, iv p 87 


1564 



IK A arsToiiv oi British rxou m , 

bomgs timid a population of hyenas, jackals, and 
snakes 1 

At tho coming of Yssoo dn Gama tie Mnsalmnn 
kingdoms of tho south wore also in the throes of 
dissolution and now birth The Bnhraam dynast}*, 
fonuod from tho coalition of tho Mnsahnan adven 
turorn m tho fourteenth contuiy, began to break up 
m 1489, and by 1525 its disintegration was com 
ptotc* Tho Portuguese armed just ns this once 
powerful kingdom was evolving itself through 
internecine wars into the Five hlnBalman States of 
Southern India. Four of the five onrod nothing far 
the isolated coast-strip outside their mountain walk 
Tho filth only mtenened when stung by insult, 
and its intervention was out short by the distrac- 
tions incident to tho snooession of a boy prince 
Tho inland Hindn kingdom and the five inland 
Musalman States of Southern India, although 
more powerful than any of the ooaBt ohiefs suoh 
as the Zamonn of Calient, wore themselves 
insignificant compared with the great Powers of 
the north. But at that tune the Afghan sove 
reignty m Northern India was dwindling to the 
vanishing point The invasion of Tamerlane in 
ism 1898-1899 had left the Delhi monarchy in nuns, and 
the next century passed m flickering attempts to 
revive it Some of the Delhi Sultans ruled only a 


' So* urticto Bairpi m mt 
Imptrud Giseittcr qf India yoL 
v («L 1805) and pjx 880^40 of 
rrry Indian Umpira («d. IBM) 

* TIi* Pertuoi material* fof tbe 
Bafemanf dynasty wiH be ftrand fa 


Sir Henry Elliot* Yd*. It vtL 
ytiL end Rruhta H 588, 656 
1830) See *1« &arel« of 
isudenioo di VariUmna 1508 
1006, Hakluyt Society 1868 
Inirodnctfan Ux, lxx. 
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few miles around their capital. Hindu princes 
and Musalman soldiers of foitune set up for them- 
selves, till at length in 1526 the Mughal invasion 
from Central Asia swept away the wreck of the 
old Indo-Moslem dynasties. Yet another thirty 
years of feebleness elapsed before the accession 
of Akbar, the leal founder of the Mughal Empire. 
When Yasco da Gama landed m 1498 the old 
order of things ahke in Noithern and in Southern 
India was passing away : the new order had not 
yet emeiged. 

The Portuguese, therefore, found a fiee hand i498 
in deahng with the petty coast chiefs. The 
Zamorin of Calicut received them graciously and 
looked forward to an incieased customs-revenue 
from their trade But the foieign Aiab merchants, 
then the most powerful community at his port, 
perceived that the new ocean-route must imperil 
their ancient monopoly by way of the Red Sea. 
They accordingly incited the Court officials to 
intrigues which neaily ended m a treacheious 
massacre At length Da Gama departed with rich 
cargoes, presents, and a letter from the Zamonn to 
the Portuguese king proposmg an rnterchange of 
commerce On the passage up the coast, before 
striking west for Africa, Da Gama lay in at Can- 
nanore. Here the Raja, being on a still smaller 
scale than the Zamorin, is said to have loaded 
the Portuguese with gifts — ‘ more spices and 
merchandise than the vessels could hold n — and 

1 The Portuguese vn Induz, by mtendent of Records m the India 
Frederick Charles Danvers, Super- Office vol i pp 60-61 (eel 1894) 
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Biffnoa with hia own hand a tronty of ineniship 
written on gold loaf 

im Tho return of Da Garaa to Lisbon in 2490 
w/fh a freight which ropnid sixty times the cost 
of tho expedition, 1 called forth an outburst of 
mercantile) enthusiasm suoh ns had never thrilled 
a European nation It scomed as if the Portuguese 
King and pooplo vore come into a sudden fortune 
beyond tho sons King Emmanuel, after loading 
Da Gama with wealth and honours, assumed the 
dignity of ‘Lord of the Conquest, Navigation and 
Coiumorco of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.’ 
Ilia claim to possess the non Christian world to 
the cast of tho Atlantic dividing line was perfectly 
clear from tho point of view of European publio 
Jaw It had boon solemnly granted by papal 
Lulls and ratified by Spanish treaties. Pope 
Alexander VI by a further Bull m 1603 con 
firmed the now style of Lord of the Conquest * of 
India Ac. which the Portuguese King added to his 
titles 

The monopoly of Indian dominion and trade, 
thus legally secured to Portugal, was interpreted 
by her m no illiberal spirit It appeared in some 
gen 8e as a trust which she held for Christendom 
In 1500 the King declared the commerce with 
India f which by the grace of God our Lord we 
discovered and hold in our power ’ to be open on 
equal terms 1 to all our natives and likewise to the 
foreigners who are m our kingdoms and who hold 

1 Dtjrrerm, 1 . 64, 

* Conqnw* hid then, hnwenr » las definite meaning. 
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our letters of naturalisation ’ 1 The terms were isoo 
that the ships employed should he of at least 200 
tons burden, and should pay to the royal treasury 
one fourth of what ‘ in good time they should 
bring in return 5 This charter was to hold for 
two years, and although many changes, not for 
the better, afterwards took place, the Portuguese 
system during the next half-century allowed other 
Christian nations to profit at Lisbon by the Indian 
trade — an opportunity of which Enghsh merchants 
largely availed themselves 

King Emmanuel lost no time in trying to con- 
vert his claims to the £ Conquest of India ’ into a 
reality 2 In 1500 he despatched a fleet of thirteen 

1 Preamble to ‘Charter of or primary authorities the 

License for India,’ dated June 29, following deserve a chief place 
1500 India Office MS series Itinerano de Ludovico ch Vai- 
-of Portuguese records, Corpo thema Bolognese (4to Borne 
Chronologico, vol 1 p 1 In 1510) for the actual state of 
quoting these documents I m- Malabar 1503-1508 Hakluyt 
variably use the MS translation Society’s translation, 1868 Corn- 
made under orders of the Secre- mentarios de Afonso d'Albo - 
tary of State for India querque published by his son, 

2 The primary sources for the Lisbon 1557 Hakluyt Society’s 
Portuguese history m India dur- translation, 4 vols 1875, 1877, 
mg the sixteenth century are, 1880, 1884 The Cartas de 
the records in the Archivo da Afonso de Albuquerque, edited 
Torre do Tombo, the Pombal col- by B A de Bulhso Pato under the 
lection in the Bibliotheca Nacional direction of the Boyal Academy 
(Lisbon), the Da Cunha Bivara of Lisbon, and to be compared 
collection (Evora), and the ar- with the four MS volumes of 
chives at Goa The Lisbon and Albuquerque’s letters in the India 
Evora records have been exam- Office translation, London The 
med, undei the superintendence Lendas da India of Gaspar 
•of Mr, F C Danvers, on behalf Oorr£a who went to India m 1514, 
of the Secretary of State, the and died at Goa some tune between 
Goa records I examined myself 1561 and 1583 His Lendas da 
Among printed contemporary India is a contemporary record, 
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!u P ? A tr ° ngb anncd ' Vlth trblluy, nimned by 
tho boldest sailors nnd steered by ibo most skilful 
pilots of tho timo It also earned an abundant 
provision for prosolytism in eight Pranoisoan Fnare f 
eight ohaplains, nnd n Chaplain Major Its com 
maudor, Pedro Alvnrer Cabral, after discovering 
Bmzil 1 on tho May out, was well received by the 
Zomonn at Calicut With his sanction thePorfcu 
guesc established a factory' or agenoy house on 
shoro for tho purchase of spices After capturing 
nn Arab ship off tho roadstead as a present to 


begun during the Oorerament of 
Alfcarjoerqoe whom h* wrred a* 
a Secretory and coming down to 
tho Oorernmcnt of Jorgo Cabral 
(1H0 1550) It form* tho min* 
oct of which many work*, aooh 
ai the Hon. llenrjK. J Stanley a 
Three Voyage* of Veueo da 
Oam a hat* been quarried. Joio 
de Barro* (1496-1570) an official 
of th* Casa da India at Liaboo, 
from contemporary doenmenta to 
1539 m hi* An a Portngueta tb* 
India Offlc* MS. traradatkm 
of Biker ■ Treat ie* Diego do 
Con to, who died at Go* in 1618, 
from 15*20 to 1800 Fendo Lopes 
de Castonhcda (went to Goa 
1528, died 1559) DamHo de 
Goei (1601-1678) and the Blahop 
Jeronymo Oeorio (1508-1680) Be 
Rtbvt Emmanutln llegi* Last- 
tarrue pubhahed at iJehoc in 
1571 are of ipealal vahie a* de* 
rived either from actual roeidanee 
in Go* or from ay*- witnesses and 
documents. O Ghronxtia de T*t 
tutrry hr J H. da Ctmha Birara, 


commbaioned in 1858 to Inquire 
into the Portngneee no hive* at 
Goa, Jfcc, Cl Faria y Sooaa 
slao Burnell n Lut of Book* 
and tome MSS. relating to the 
Rutory of tho Portugw mi 
India Proper Mangalore, 388a 
1 Brazil to held to corns 
within the Portuguese sphere, a* 
lying east of the Atlantic demur 
lmo, 870 leagues from the 
Aaorea. The authorities for 
Cabral > expedition are Homan 
Aatle/a Colled um of loyafee 
(4 Tola. 1745-1747) toLL Johan 
Lodewyk Gottfried a Be aanmor 
tenncaardytt* m alomiervemd* 
Steen Landreutn dor Porta- 
gtextn, ton Inyden 1727 toL i. J 
J F laharp* • Abrty dt fHu 
txyire GMrel* dtt Voyaftt [Prf- 
roats] 24 vola-r Pari* 1818, toL n 
Gaipar Oocrt* • ** InA * 

Navegttfo io OapUMo Pedro 
Ale art* Cabrel, B. F Trigoao; O 
ItetcobndoT do Brtril, Baioa, 
Jjiabon 1907 
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the prince, Cabial hastened the somewhat tardy isoo 
collection of cargo by seizing a Moslem vessel m 
the harbour. These lessons m the Christian 
methods of armed trade made the foieign Arab 
merchants realise that the struggle between them 
and the Portuguese was for life or death. They 
sacked the Portuguese factory at Cahcut, slaying 
the chief agent and fifty- three of his men Cabial 
retorted by destioying ten Aiab ships, and sailed 
down the coast to Cochin, burning two more 
Cahcut vessels on his way. 

Cochin, a rival port to Cahcut, loaded his fleet 
with spices on fair terms Cabral signed a tieaty 
with the local Baja, promised to make him some 
day Zamorin of Cahcut ; and estabhshed a house 
of agency on shoie with a factor and six assistants 
to provide cargo for the next ships from Portugal. 
Friendly overtures from the neighbouring coast- 
rajas of Quilon and Cannanore, with a visit to the 
latter roadstead, proved that there were plenty of 
trading places besides Cahcut on the Malabar sea- 
board. Unfoitunately Cabral carried off, he says 
by accident, a hostage who had come temporarily 
on board at Cochin To the honoui of Indian 
clemency be it recorded that the Baja took no 
lepnsals agamst the defenceless Portuguese factois 
left in his power Cabral returned to Lisbon in J uly 
1501 with a rich freight, but having lost seven of ieoi 
Ins thirteen ships m distant and tempestuous 
seas 

Befoie his anival the King had sent forth, 
m April 1501, another squadron of foui vessels 
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,W "' ,a f • ToTo <la a, t\ ho pureuod tho same syntem 
of plundering nnd burning tho Cabout ships, and 
Inpng in freight at tho rival Malabar ports where 
the foreign Arabs worn oithor not so nmnerona or 
moro under control 

Tho oxpononco gained by Cabral formed tho 
starting point of tho Portuguese policy m the Bast 
Jung Emmanuel hnd tho choice between peaceful 
tnido at half a dozen Malabar roadsteads, or an 
armed monopoly founded on the coercion of the 
chief port, Calicut, and the destruction of the 
\rnb commerce Ho chose the armed monopoly 
Cabral took tho first stop by leaving behind a 
factory at Cochin — a measure on which Ha Gama 
had not \ontured at any Indian port, and which 
involved a proteotivo system of some kind. At 
first it seemed as if the protection could bo secured 
by a Portuguese squadron in Indian waters, and 
by sovere reprisals for injuries done to factories on 
shore Accordingly in the spring of 1602 the King 
sent forth a great fleet of twenty ships under Vasco 
i6<w (la Gama as Admiral of the Indian Seas, with 
instructions to leave five caravels to guard the 
Malabar coast 

Ha Gama’s first voyage in 1497 1499 had been 
one of discovery the objeot of his second was to 
secure a permanent foothold on the Indian coast 
for armed commerce. In both cases he thoroughly 
accomplished his task. 1 On his second expedition 

1 Bum second expedition of Do Vote o da Gams, tnm 
Gam* oecnpiea pp. S77-879 of Ltmdai da India BaJdaji 
SUniej ■ Throe Voft^u of Society 1809 
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m 1502, lie bombaided Calicut and destroyed 1502 
its Arab mdichant-fleet. At four 1 other of the 
Malabar ports he established close commeieial 
relations, and left behind factoiies at two of them, 
together with a squadron under his flag-captain as 
Captain-Major of the Indian Sea At one factory, 
Cannanoie, he landed by peimission of the Raja 
garrison-guns, balls and gunpowder; but buned 
them out of sight to avoid offence to the natives 

Da Gama’s successes weie, however, stained hy 
cruelties nevei to be foi gotten 2 3 On capturing the 
Calicut fleet he cut off the hands, ears and noses 
of the crews, eight hundred men, and sent them 
heaped up noth diy leaves to the Raja to make a 
curry of The teeth of the prison eis weie beaten 
down then throats with staves. A Brahman 
messenger was compelled to confess himself a spy 
undei the torture of live coals His lips and ears 
weie cut off, the eais of an unclean animal — a dog 
— weie sewn to his head , and the mutilated wretch 
was returned to the Zamorm. Da Gama’s flag- 
Captam, Vincente Sodie, levenged some insulting 
woids, real or rmagmaiy, of which the Cannanoie 
Raja complamed, by flogging the chief Aiab 
merchant of the place till he fainted, filling his 
mouth with dnt and tying over it a piece of bacon. 

Da Gama returned a second time tnumphant 
to Lisbon m 1503 But he left the Zamorm and iso.i 

1 Cochin, Cannanore, Quilon, evei, that mutilation was then 

and Baticala Batieala lay north common m Europe, and that Coi- 
of Cannanore rea is our chief authority for Da 

3 We should remember, how- Gama’s cruelties 
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61w tho Arab merchants burning to avenge the tortures 
and outrages ho had inflicted They Miactad the 
Cochm Bajn, seized his capita], and demanded the 
aurrendor of tho Portngueso faotors Joft under hjs 
protection Tho Cochin chief bravely held out 
m spito of defeats and distresses ontil relieved 
by tho nrnvni of tho next fleet from Portugal in 
September 1G0S 

Two divisions of that fleet under Affonso de 
Albuqucrquo and his consm Francisco de 
Albuqucrquo laid the foundation of the shore 
defences of tho Portuguese m India. The third 
division undor Antonio Saldanha explored tho East 
African coast, plundormg and burning snch Moorish 
craft ns it mot nght up to the Bed Sea, and thus 
initiated tho poboy of outting off the Indian 
Jfusalraan trado from its Egyptian base The 
squadron left behind under Da Gamas flag- 
captain Sodrd had in the same year, 1603, oamed 
the war into the enemy's waters After cruising 
for a time along the Malabar coast, to proteot the 
Portuguese factories, Sodrd struck serosa the Indian 
Ocean to intercept the Egyptian traders as they 
passed out of the Bed Sea, but he got wrecked off 
Socotra and perished together with three ships 
Tn India the two Albuquerqnes built a fort at 
Cochin by consent of the Baja whom they had 
rescued from the dutch of Cahout , established a 
new factory at Quflon, and severely punished the 
Zamonn In his agreements with the coast chiefs, 
Affonso was careful to secure the ancient rights 
■of the St Thomas Christians and a chapter of his 
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Commentaries is devoted to the subject, At 
Qrnlon be insisted ‘that the civil and ciiminal 
jurisdiction should be under the control of the 
native Christians as it had always been hitheito,’ 
and commanded the Portuguese factoi whom he 
left behind ‘ to act m all things conformably to 
then counsel.’ 1 Affonso de Albuqueique after quar- 
lelling with his cousin Francisco, leturned to 
Lisbon withaiich caigo m .July 1504- Eiancisco 
Avas lost on his way home togethei with the 
squadion under his command. 

Then depaituie gave the signal for reneAved 
hostilities by the Zamorin against Cochin. But 
Duaite Pacheco, the captain of Albuquerque’s 
lately elected foit Avith its garnson of 100 to 150 
Portuguese and 300 native soldieis, feebly aided by 
the Cochin levies, beat back all attacks, and finally 
louted the Zamorin’s huge forces by land and sea 
Pacheco thus shoAved m 1503-1504 that the Poitu- 
guese position could be best secuied by supporting 
one rival iaja against another, and by stiengthemng 
a small body of Europeans with disciplined native 
troops under European command. Eoi the re- 
cruitment of such tioops good materials existed 
among the brave military caste of Nans, the 
Malabar Christians, and the old Musalman settlers 
who had httle sympathy Avith the bigoted new- 
comers from Aiabia and Egypt. 

1 Tlie Commentaites of the assistant of the Department of 
Great Afonso d' Alboquerque, Manuscripts in the British 
translated from the Portuguese Museum, Hakluyt Society, 1875, 
edition of 1774 (Lisbon), vol 1 vol 1 chapter v p 14. 
by Walter de Gray Birch, senior 
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? l !° U ’ ml " Z,lrnonn ^gan to realise his 
1501 mistake in allowing himsolf to be dragged into 
opposition to tho Portnguoso bj tho knatioa! Amb 
traders nt Ins Imrbonr Paoheco gave an equally 
nseful lesson nt Qmlon, where tho Arabs Wed to 
/orco tho Hindu queen Into n sunder antagonism 
Tlw gallant Pnohoco, who had so splendidly 
maintained tho canso of his country against 
overwhelming odds, was on his return to Lisbon 
received vnth royal smiles, and his achievements 
"'ere preached in oven chnroh throughout Per 
tugal Ho was then imprisoned on fabis ohaiyes, 
nnd was roloascd only to live m distress and to die 
in penurj 

The next expedition under L ope Soares do 
Alborgann, in 1G04, consisted of thirteen of the 
largest alups over built in Portugal It continued 
tho pohoy of unsparing destruction against tho 
ports in whioh the Arab inSuanoe prevailed, laid 
part of Calient in rums , burned Cranganor© and 
all tho vessels in its harbour, sparing only the 
houses and churches of the St Thomas ChnBtions 
The richer and more prudent among the Arab 
traders, hopeless of protection by the ooast-rajas 
against tho yearly squadrons from Portugal, put 
their remaining wealth on board a great flotilla to 
carry them back to the PereiAn Gulf and Egypt 
But Soares oaught the noh fleet before it conld 
escape, captured seventeen of its Bhips, slew 2,000 
men and broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar 
coast 

During the six years since Da Gama returned 
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to Lisbon in 1499, the Portuguese commerce had 
passed through four stages First : the original 
plan was to regard the ships as floating factories 
which should buy up spices at the Indian ports and 
convey them to Lisbon. Second : m 1500-1501 
Cabral estabhshed a permanent agency on shore ; 
m 1502 Da Gama’s second expedition mcreased 
the shore agencies, and made secret provision for 
their defence. Third in 1503 Albuquerque no 
longer thought it needful to bury the Portuguese 
cannon underground, and turned the Cochin agency 
into a fortified factory with a garrison of European 
and native soldiers under Portuguese officers, while 
his colleague Saldanha struck at the base of the 
Arab trade at the mouth of the Red Sea Fourth 
in 1504-1505, Pacheco and Soarez dealt a decisive 
blow to the Arab interest at the South Indian ports, 
cut off the retreat of the Arab traders to the 
Persian Gulf, and secured to Portugal the command 
of the Malabar waters. 

History, ancient or modem, records no achieve- 
ment of armed commerce so rapid, so brilliant, and 
so fraught with lasting results Portugal m the 
first enthusiasm of her great discovery had, under 
a resolute monarch, put forth all her strength. 
Not only the Moslem world, but also the Mediter- 
ranean republics, woke up to find a new power 
estabhshed in India which was destroying then* 
Eastern trade by way of the Red Sea The results of 
that awakening, and the unholy coalitions between 
Venetian and Turk which it bi ought about, will 
presently appear. King Emmanuel perceived that 

VOL T 
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ho had n task on his hands, and perils impending, 
With which his yearly system of armed merchant 
fleets was unable to cope. 

The absence of a permanent Portuguese head 
m India had lad to abases and gave a temporary 
charnoter to the most brilliant viotonee ‘ If Your 
Highness does not send ns aid all will be lost, the 
agent at Cochin wrote on the rumoured co ming of 
nun a Turkish fleet in 1504. ‘ I farther certify to Your 
Highness that if wo had m this land one who 
should govern ns as is due we should have for your 
service, Your Highness might well sleep Boundly, 
and so long as this be not so, believe me, the very 
governors themselves are the very Homes (Turks), 
both for the land and for the FidalgoB who serve in 
her ' 1 King Emmanuel resolved on a change of 
policy which would remove all doubts as to the 
permanence of the Portuguese stay on tbo Malabar 
coast, and as to his determination to hold what his 
fleet* and. soldiers won In March 1606 he sent 
ires forth Dorn Francisco da Almeida, a nobleman of 
lllustnouB rank, with a fares snch as had never 
sailed to India, and with instructions to assume 
the title of Viceroy on his arrival. 

The task assigned to the first Christian Viceroy of 
India was threefold. As the Portuguese occupation 


1 I*tt«r of Alrxro do ll«ndc>9* 
for the King, fate d Cochin, Jan- 
uary 8, 1WH. India Offloe UBS. 
In th* eorMwpondence the Turk* 
or Egyptian* ufRtHy eppear u 
th* Berne*. Coiutantmople, tin 
tflti of the «**tern Itanan empire. 


U itffl known In « Sam 

the word U*pph*<J generally 

to Bounwlfa, Tmk*y *nd Ad* 
Minor roL HL 

n. 899 not* t Blochmann and 
Jtneki • edition, 8 rols, Calcutta 
(1878, 1001 !&*) 
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was to be peimanent, Almeida was to firmly secure 
tbe base on tbe East Airican coast, whence the 
fleets started acioss the Indian Ocean to Malabar. 
This he did by erecting a stiong fort at Quiloa, by 
reducing Mombassa to dependence, by drawing 
tightei the Portuguese hold on Melinde, and by 
establishing a Portuguese pilot sendee foi the Indian 
seas . 1 Having thus secured the strategic command 
of the Zanzibar coast from Mozambique up to the 
equator, Almeida proceeded to the second part of 
his task — the coercion of the Malabar poits at which 
the foreign Arabs still struggled for the upper 
hand, and the strengthening of the Portuguese 
factories on shore. His thiid duty was to break 
the Moslem power at sea, not alone the armed 
merchantmen of Calicut, but the regulai navy with 
which the Mameluk Sultan of Egypt now menaced 
the existence of Portugal in the East 

If the Portuguese feats of aims m India had 
been brilliant, the policy which directed and sup- 
ported them at Lisbon was far-reaching and 
profound King Emmanuel discerned that it was 
no longer a question of destroying the Arab 
commerce on the Malabar coast, or of intercepting 
it at the mouth of the Ked Sea. It had become 
a struggle for the command of the whole Indian 
Ocean — the third and last act m the long conflict 
between mediseval Christendom and Islam In 
the central arena of that conflict, Palestine and 

1 Quiloa, Ktlvja (always to be zibar MombasBa to tbe north of 
'distinguished from Qmlon on the Zanzibar , and Melinde still 
Malabar coast) lies north of farther north, near the Formosa 
Delagoa Bay and south of Zon- Bay of the modem maps 
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isos 


tho Byzantine Empire, the Moslems remained 
the victors after centimes of fighting In its 
western arena, Spam and Portugal, Christendom 
had tardily triumphed. The battle-ground was 
now to bo shifted to the Far East The great 
Moslem powers realised this foot as dearly as King' 
Emmanuel himself It was in vam, however, that 
the Maine! nk Sultan of Egypt threatened to slay 
all Christians and demolish the Holy Sepulchre, if 
the Pope did not stop Portuguese aggression in the 
East In vam, too, tho Venetians who found their 
trade by way of Egypt imperilled, joined the 
Sultan in trying to frighten His Holiness into 
putting pressure on the Court of lasbon. The 
Pope was Bomewhat frightened , King Emmanuel 
not at all To the papal representations His 
Majesty piously replied that his Indian policy 
tended to the propagation of the Faith and to the 
extension of the Holy See He knew that he had 
turned the flank of Islam, and that he had the 
sympathy of Catholic Europe in this final and 
greatest of the Crusades. 

The force entrusted to Almeida was on a scale 
adequate to the work to be done Twenty two 
ships, of which thirteen were to remain on guard 
m India, earned with them a huge store of mum 
tions of war and 1,500 soldiers besides their crews 
In four years (1605-1509) Almeida and hiB gallant 
son Lonrentjo overthrew the remaining power of 
the Arabs at the Malabar porta, and defeated 
another great effort of the Kamonn at sea, destroy- 
ing h7H fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and 
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slaying 3,000 Musalmans. In 1506 LourenQO 1506 
■carried the Portuguese influence southwaid to 
Ceylon and leceived the homage of the native 
prince to the King of Poitugal. The Ceylonese 
rulei agieed to pay a tribute of cinnamon and 
elephants, m letum foi which the Portuguese weie 
to defend him against all enemies 

Meanwhile Egypt was arming. The Mameluk 
Sultan, finding Venetian intrigues and papal 
remonstrances alike powerless to stay the Portu- 
guese progiess, sent foith in 1508 a gieat expedi- isos 
tion under Admnal Emir Husain 1 with instructions 
to effect a coahtion with the Indian Musalman 
sea-poweis The junction with the Moslem fleet 
of the Hoi them Bombay coast had alieady been' 
made, when Louren 90 Almeida was oideied with a 
few ships to pi event their further union with the 
remnant of the Calicut oi southern squadron. All 
he could do was to thiow himself acioss their path, 
and at the price of his own life to give his father 
time to gather the Portuguese foices. A cannon 
shot bioke the young heio’s leg at the first onset ; 
hut he had himself placed on a chaii at the foot of 
the mainmast, and continued quietly to issue his 
orders till a second hall shattered his breast The 
Moslem victors gave him honourable bunal, and 
respectfully congratulated Almeida on a son who, 
at the age of twenty-two, had covered himself with 
imperishable glory. 

In the following spring, 1509, Almeida m 1609 
person defeated the combined Moslem fleets off 

1 The Mir Hcxjem or Mir Hozem of the Portuguese records 
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Din, and slew 8,000 of their men The aggressions 
of the Turks upon Egypt, ending in its conquest 
in 1510, gave the Mameluk Sultan of Cano work 
nearer home, and disabled him from further ex 
p editions on a valid scale to the Indian coast 
isos Almeida’s victory off Din on February 2, 1509 
secured to Christendom the naval supremacy in 
Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for the next 
century into a Portuguese sea. 

The first Christian Vioeroy of In dia had done 
his work, but even while he was doing it King 
Emmanuel’s views were taking a wider range 
The task of Almeida was to secure the command 
of the Indian Ocean, and he deolined to divide his 
forces by maintaining garrisons not absolutely in 
dispensable on shore ‘ The greater the number of 
fortresses you hold, he wrote to the King, 1 the 
weaker will be your power Let all our forces be 
on the sea , because if we should not be powerful 
at sea (which may the Lord forbid) everything will 
at once be against us ’ This oonviotion grew upon 
him, ‘ now we have wars with the Venetians and 
Turks of the Sultan.’ c With the force we have at 
sea we will discover wh&t these new enemies may 
be, for I trust in the mercy of God that He will 
remember us, smoe all the rest is of little import- 
ance Let it he known for certain that as long as 
you may be powerful at sea, you will hold India as 
yours and if you do not possess this power little 
will avail you a fortress on shore , und as to 
expelling the Moors (Mnsalmans) from the country, 

I have found the right way to do it, but it is a 
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long story, and it will be done when the Lord 
pleases and will thus be served ’ 1 

But a sea-policy, with forts at a few dominating 
positions on the coast, no longer satisfied Almeida’s 
master. Kin g Emmanuel determined to combme 
the command of the Indian waters with conquest 
on shore. The first five years of annual expeditions 
from 1500 to 1505 had given the Portuguese the 
upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar 
coast. The following four years under Almeida, 
1505-1509, left them masters of the Indian Ocean. 

The next six years, 1509-1515, were under Alfonso 
de Albuquerque 2 to see them grow into a territorial 
power on the Indian continent. Emmanuel the 
Eortunate, during his long reign from 1495 to 1521, 
planned and directed the whole, from the fitting 
forth of Yasco da Gama on his voyage of discovery 
to the adornment of the Portuguese capital in 
India with pubhc buildings, churches and monas- 
teries 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, on his return from his 
first Indian expedition in 1503-1504, had impressed 
his own magnificent ideas on the royal mind. In 
1506 he was sent out as second m command to 1506 
Tnstao da Cunha with a fleet of sixteen ships to 
secure the mouth of the Red Sea agamst Egypt, 

1 Letter from Francisco de Alboquerque, and tins form is 
Almeida to King Emmanuel, pub- retained in the Commentaries . 
lished in the Anna.es dm Sciencias Except in quotations from these 
e Litter as for April 1858, and works, or for other special reasons, 
quoted m Professor Morse Ste- I use the form Albuquerque which 
phens' Albuquerque, p 40 Clar- modem practice has adopted , as 
endon PresB (ed 1892) also Affonso for Afonso. 

3 Albuquerque signed his name 
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while King Emmanuel despatched another power 
ful fleet to assail the TurkB m the Mediterranean 
The Mediterranean expedition was somewhat irrele 
want , the Grand Turk at Constantinople being as 
little likely to aid the rival sultan of Egypt an 
Venice was to honestly help the Portuguese But 
tho double attack in European and Asiabo waters, 
if disolosmg a flaw m Emmanuel’s foreign mtelh 
gence, attests the thoroughness of his strategy 
The fleet under Da Cunha and Albuquerque, after 
further strengthening the Portuguese hue of 
communication up the East Ainean coast, took 
Socotra from the Mnsalmans near the mouth of 
the Bed Sea. Da Cunha then sailed to India to 
colleot cargo, leaving Albuquerque with six ships 
in supreme command m the Arabian watere, 
nun August 1607 

Albuquerque's fixed idea was to render every 
capture by the Portuguese arms a permanent 
acquisition to the Portuguese orown He found 
m Socotra a dominant population of Mnsalmans 
and an inferior olass of Asiatao Christians, corre- 
sponding in some respects to the St Thomas 
ChnBtians of Malabar The Mnsalmans he dis 
possessed of their lands the old world rehcB of 
Eastern Ohnstiamty he baptised into Catholicism , 
giving them, as the pnoe of their prompt oonver 
sion, the palm groves seised from the Musalmans 
Having built a strong fort and ereoted a Franciscan 
monastery, Albuquerque left Socotra m chaige of 
bis nephew, and sailed for the Arabian coast 
There, amid mutinies of his captains and troubles 
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of many soits, lie bombaided Kmijat and Muscat, 
and imposed a treat}* on Ormuz designed to secure 
to Poitugal the outlet of the Peisian Gulf (1507- 
1503). 

His plan was to cut oft Oimuz fiom bei 1507 ~ 8 
natmal supports by making himself master of the 
smallei haibouis at the mouth of the Pei sum 
Gulf, 1 and thus to dominate the lied Sea loute 
from the noith-east as his foitiess at Socotra 
thieatened it — fiom too gieat a distance — on the 
south The mutiny of his commanders in Januai) 

1508 arrested the complete execution of this 
project But in Scptembei 1507 the King of 
Ormuz had submitted to a ticaty wntten ‘ in letteis 
of gold and stops blue ’ 2 3 * * aclmowdedging that he 
leceived * from the hand of the Captain in Chief 
the kingdom and seigmonty of Oimuz, fiom vdrich he 
the Captain m Chief had dispossessed him by foice 
of aims,’ and agreeing to pay a yeaily tribute to 
the King of Poitugal unth a sum down at once ‘ to 
defray the men’s pay vdnch the Captain m Chief 
biought with him.’ 0 In the autumn of 1508 
Albuquerque went on to India having vow 7 ed not 
to cut his beard until he built a foit at Ormuz, and 
leaving the King and his minister to digest these 
woids ‘ Have I not aheady many a time told 
thee that I was no coisair but Captain Geneial of 

1 D'Alboqucrque's Common- 3 India Office MS translation 

tarzes, -vol 1 p 67 Hakluyt of Portuguese ‘ Treaties/ vol 1 
Society, 1875 pp. 1-4, dated September 1507 

3 Idem, i 181 The * stops * (quoting Castanheda, lib n. cap 

■were doubtless the diacritical lxin ). 

marks. 
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the King of Portugal an old man and a peaceable 
one 1 ’ 1 

1603 Middle aged the great Admiral certainly -tob, 
as he had been bom in 1468 , but whether peaoe- 
able, may be judged from the joint remonstrance 
whioh his captains addressed to him at Onnuz 
on J anuary 6, 1608 ‘ Sir, we do this in writing 

bhoauso by word of mouth we dare not , &b you 
always answer us so passionately ’ ’ Yet it was a 
generous fire that burned in those sunken eyes 
and lighted up the worn face The ringleader of 
his rebellions captains, JoSo da Nova, to whom he 
had been torgirmg in yam, died in poverty at 
Ooohm in 1609 ‘But Affcmso de Albuquerque 
forgot all that ho had been guilty of towards 
himself and only hold m memory that this man 
had been his companion m arms, and had holpod 
him m all the troubles connooted with the con 
quest of the kingdom of Ormuz like a cavalier, 
and ordered him to be buned at his expense 
with the usual display of torches, and himself 
accompanied the body to the grave clad all in 
mourning ’ * 

Albuquerque arrived at Cannanore in Decern bor 
1608, and produoed secret orders which ho earned 
from the King, appointing him to the supromo 
command m In d ia on the expuy of the 1 icoroy 
Almeida’s three years of office He found Almeida 
preparing to revenge his son Louremjo slam in 
the gallant attempt to prevent the coalition of tho 


2 D Alboqurrquc’t Contmenta 
rtf* L 287 


* Ur* l ICO 
» Unr IL 40 
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Egyptian fleet with the Calicut ships. 1 Albu- isos- 
queique chivalrously acknowledged the father’s 
claim to be himself the avenger of the noble 
youth, and accepted Almeida’s plea that his three 
yeais of office did not expire till January 1509. 

In February 1509 Almeida, as we have seen, 
defeated the combined navies of Egypt and the 
Indian coast with terrible slaughter off Diu. But 
after his return victorious to Malabar he refused 
to give up his office, eventually threw Albuquerque 
into prison, and threatened to send him m chains 
to Lisbon 2 3 The arrival of the yearly fleet under a 
high officer of State, Dom Femao de Coutmho, 
Marshal of Portugal, put an end to these stormy 
proceedings. On November 5, 1509, 8 Almeida sur- 
rendered the supreme command to Albuquerque, 
and on his voyage home was killed at Saldahha 
Bay by the assegais of a Kaffir mob whose sheep 
his crew had stolen. 

The six years of Albuquerque’s governorship 
(1509-1515) raised Portugal to a territorial power 
in India They are made to move before us in 
his own letters, 4 * and in the £ Commentaries ’ 
written from his papers after his death They 
were yeais of magnificent projects, and of heroic 


1 Vide ante, p 117 

3 Almeida had assumed office 
on September 12, 1505 D'Albo- 
querque's Commentaries , u 48 
The struggle occupies the first 48 
pages of vol ii 

3 Cartas de Affonso de Albu- 

querque from February 6, 1507 to 

December G, 1515, with other un- 


dated letters, published under the 
direction of the Academia Real das 
Sciencias de Lisboa, 4to Lisboa 
1884 

* Translated for the India 
Office, and forming four foho MS 
volumes entitled Albuquerque's 
Letters 
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im accomplishment To Albuquerque’s far reaching 

161 6 mind tho struggle was not with a few port-rajas 
on tho Malabar coast, but with the combined 
forces of the Musalman world. Was the Asiatic 
sea route to belong to Christendom or to Islam ? 
Imperfectly acquainted with the conflict for Egypt 
between the Ottoman dynasty of Constantinople 
and the Whmcluk Sultans of Cairo, it seemed to 
him, as it did to the Indian coast-princes, that the 
wholo power of the Eumes, or Turks in the widest 
senso of tho word, would sooner or later be hurled 
against him ‘ Tho cry the Rumes are coming,’ 
ho wrote, * menaced mo at every step ’ 1 * * * 

Tho magnitude of the danger explains and 
justifies the vostness of his designs to meet it 
Some of those designs, as narrated by his bio- 
graphers, belong to the region of roman oe ‘ There 
are two actions,’ writes Machado, ‘suggested by 
the magnanimity of hiB heart which he determined 
to perform One was to divert the channel of the 
Nile to the Red Sea 5 and prevent it from running 
through Egypt, thereby to render the lands of 
the Grand Turk Btenle , the other to carry away 
from Meca the bones of the abominable Mafoma 
[Muhammad], that, these being reduced pubholy 


1 Alboeo d Aiboquerqua to the 

King d»tod April U 1512 (P- B 

of Indi* Office US. tmulitlan) 

Authentic information (be- 
jtmH Covfllum l report end Fr» 

U*nro » mep) about Abyaalni*, 
■where feet w« to be p«r 
formed, did not reach Partng*] till 


many yeen »fter the death of 
Affoceo de AlbuquenpM fn 1S1&. 
See NarraUw of tks Pvri*9***> 
BmixutJ to Abymuu* dmrtnf 
tks fart 15S0-37 by Tstbor 
Fr*ntn»oo A1 t»«b traniUiedby 
Lord Stanley of Ahleriey Htilaji 
Society 188L 
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to ashes, the votaries of so foul a sect might be icon 
confounded.’ 1 i r >i6 

Apart fiom such grandiose conceptions, his 
policy was an extremely piactical one, and formed 
a stiategic whole. It consisted of three seiies of 
opeiations. The first senes was designed to inter- 
cept the Moslem tiade at its base in the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, by occupying the mouths of the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea ‘ Eor it was there,’ 
he explained, ‘that His Highness [the King of 
Portugal] consideied we could cut down the com- 
merce which the Moois of Cairo, of Meca and 
of Juda carry on with these parts.’ 2 This he par- 
tially accomplished by building a stiong fortress 
at Ormuz (1515), blockading and besieging Aden, 
and trying to incite the Christian kingdom of 
Abyssinia to attack Egypt from the south How 
vague was his knowledge of that semi-fabulous 
realm of Prester John may be infened from 
Albuquerque’s repeated requests foi lmneis skilled 
m rock-excavation from Madeira, to tunnel a passage 
for the Nile through the Abyssiman mountains to 
the Red Sea, and thus destroy the migation of 
Egypt 3 Partial as was his success m cutting off 
the Musalman trade of Asia from its Egyptian 
base, his operations combined with internal 

1 DiogoBarbosaMachado.inthe Cairo,’ iv 206-207. Francisco de 
Bibliotheca Lusitana, Eistona Albuquerque (not the brother of 
Cntica e Chronologica, tom 1 Alfonso) wrote to the King, 
r 22, quoted m D'Alboquergue's October 20, 1518, 1 that he who 
Commentaries, i p xh should hold the fortress in 

3 D'Alboqucrque's Common. Harqmquo or the land of Prester 
tanes, imp 117. John will be Lord of India ’ India 

3 Idem, iv 86 , ‘ so as to rum Office MSS 
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ISM disputes among tho Modems to render ‘the ory 
lcis tho Bwnes are coming onJy a cry as Jong as he 
stood guard 1 

Tho second senes of Albnqnergoe’s operations 
was directed against the Mnsalman trade in the 
MnJabar ports Those ports collected the pepper 
and ginger of tho Sonth Indian coast, and formed 
emporiums for transhipment of the more precious 
spices — tho cinnamon, mace and cloves — of the 
further East Albuquerque determined not only to 
bnng under stnot control the old calling places of 
tho Asiatio trade route on the Malabar littoral, but 
also to concentrate their commerce at a Portuguese 
harbour farther north. He -wanted a port which 
should command alike the trade of the southern 
and of the northern Bombay coast He found what 
i5io he wanted at Goa, and m 1510 he sensed it Its 
position, half way between the ancient trade road 
steads m Malabar and m Gujarat, enabled the Portu- 
guese to dominate the whole Bhore-hne of Western 
India from the Gulf of Cambay to Cape Comorin. 
The old ports of Quilon, Cochin, Cannanore and 
C about hod to submit to the restnotaons placed on 
them in the interests of Goa No Mnsalman ship 
could safely trade in Malabar waters without a 
pass from the Christians The oonquest of Goa 
put the seal on Portuguese naval supremacy along 


1 Hour alarming wo that cry 
may he eeen from rohime L of tho 
Oorpo OJtfxmalopioo (India Offroe 
MS. translation) o-ff Letter for 
the King under date March 39 


1513 other undated kttara, ap- 
parently from tho mao honi, *i 
pp. 21 and 34 of panefl paging 
ind of Ilaoembcr 3, 1516. 
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tlie South-west Indian coast. It also involved isoo 

to 

teiritorial mle in India. 1515 

Albuqueique’s third seiies of opeiations struck 
at the souices of the Musalman tiado in the Far 
East The Malabai poits were meiety inter- 
mediaries for the great volume of Moslem com- 
merce which had its origin in Malacca or the Spice 
Aichipelago, and its terminus at the Egyptian 
ports of the Red Sea. Albuquerque resolved to 
cut off that commerce at its fountain-head, by 
seizing Malacca 1 ‘ For when Malacca is taken,’ 

he exhorted Ins captains, ‘ the places on the 
Stiaits must be shut up, and they,’ the Moslems, 

‘ will never more he able to mtioduce their spicenes 
into those places ’ 2 In 1508 King Emmanuel had 
despatched an expedition undei Liogo Lopes de 
Sequeira to explore Madagascar on one side of the 
Indian Ocean and the Malay peninsula on the 
other. Sequeira after a fiiendly leception by the 
Sultan of Malacca, set up a factory, but underwent 
the usual experience of hostility from the Arab 
traders and tieachery fiom the Couit officials He 
found himself compelled to sail away, leaving the 
factory and twenty Portuguese at the meicy of the 
natives A squadron, despatched fiom Lisbon m 
1510 to rescue these pnsoneis, was letamed by 
Albuquerque in India to assist m the captuie of 
Goa In 1511 Albuquerque himself undertook the 
task, captured Malacca, built a fortress, and 
estabhshed a firm Portuguese government which 

1 For importance of Malacca in 2 The Commentaries, m 115- 

14th century, ante, p 47 119 give the whole argument. 
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«K amid varying fortunes dominated tie Malay Benin 
suln lot a hundred years 

Albaquorqno tins earned out hia threefold 
plan by partially oattmg off the Arab commerce 
from its nos tom base at the months of the Persian 
Golf and the Pod Sea , by establishing a Porto 
guoso control at Goa over the half way marts on 
tho Malabar coast , and by the conquest of 
Malacca, tho most lucrative source of Moslem 
commorco in the Par East The strategio design 
for converting the Indian Ocean from a Moslem 
to a Christian trade route was complete It only 
remained for his successors to fill in the details 
By brilliant feats of arms and by not less ahlfal 
diplomacy they made themselves masters at 
dominant positions around the edge of the great 
Amatio basin from the African ooast to the Spice 
Islands The achievement would have been a 
splendid one for the greatest of European powers 
Accomplished by one small Christian kingdom 
it mokes the history of Portugal read like a 
romance 

Albuquerque died m December 1516 outeide 
the Goa bar , never having been raised to tho 
dignity of Viceroy, superseded as Governor, yet 
lifting up his hands to heaven and giving many 
tfiantn to our Lord." ‘ In bad repute with men 
because of the King,’ he had exclaimed whon he 
heard of the arrival of his successor, ‘ and in bad 
repute with the King because of the men, it were 

1 For tin l**t patfaeto re*d lOe ConmmUrl**, -roL U 

pp. 195-196, 
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well that I weie gone ’ No public statue of him exists 1515 
in Lisbon, so far as I could find Half a century 
elapsed after he had ‘ finished all his tioubles 
without seeing any satisfaction of them,’ befoie 
the final step was taken in the careei of Portu- 
guese supremacy which he had marked out. In 
1571 the Lisbon Court divided the Asiatic seas 
into thiee independent commands, with a Portu- 
guese Governor at Mozambique for the settlements 
on the African coast ; a Portuguese Viceroy at Goa 
for the Indian and Persian possessions ; and aPoi- 
tuguese Governor at Malacca for the islands of the 
Far East 

Fiom the time of Albuqueique the inexoiable 
issue between Catholicism and Islam in Asia 
stands forth. Each side firmly beheved itself 
fighting the battles of its God. £ I trust m the 
passion of Jesus Christ m whom I place all my 
confidence,’ Albuquerque declared in 1507 before 
entering on his governorship, £ to break the spmt 
of the Moors ’ 1 £ The first ground of our policy,’ 

he wrote four years later, £ is the great service 
which we shall peiform to Our Lord, in casting 
the Moois out of this country, and quenching the 
fire of the sect of Mafamede [Muhammad], so 
that it may never buist forth again hereafter.’ 2 
£ May God never permit,’ writes a Portuguese 
commander in 1522, £ that by our neglect and sins 1522 
should be lost what has cost so much of the 
martyrs’ blood.’ 8 The most precious gift brought 

1 Idem, i 108 3 Idem, in 116 for the King, January 18, 1622. 

3 Letter from Pedro de Fana India Office MSS 

VOL. I. r 
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to Goa by an ambassador, real or pretended, from 
Abyssinia was ‘tho wood of the Holy Trne Gross ’> 
Tlio Moslems, appoaling with equal confidence to 
Allah, called the Faithful to the sacred war ( We 
desiro nought olso but to bo close to God,’ runs 
ism thoir summons m 1589 It denounces the aggros 
sions * of tho Christians of Portugal/ and warns an 
Indian prince that, if he holds back, his ‘ soul will 
descend into hell 13 

To ‘tho martyrs' blood’ of the Portuguese, 
and the rolio of the Blessed Food from Abyssinia, 
tho Mosloms oppose their 1 * Holy Fleet ’ 3 First the 
Arabs of tho Indian ports snpply 1 the fighters for 
the faith ’ Then the Momelult Sultan of Cairo 
sends armaments Finally enters on the scene 
the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which 
deemed its subjugation of Egypt incomplete as 
long as the Portuguese threatened the Bed 8ea 
The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly suocuinbed 
to the cavaliers of the Cross The Mamelok 
Sultans of Egypt, hard pushed by the Ottomans 
from the north, could make no headway against 
the Portuguese in the east. But the Turks, or 
‘ Bumes/ turned back the tide of Christian con- 
quest in Asia. 

1 The cry the Bmnes are ooming, which 
offiioted Albuquerque, for ever resounded in the 
ears of his successors When the Portuguese 

1 of OoArto bt Bsloi) to tb» Bate of W* 

too Jsnomrj- 13, 1618. Indio (Csmbsy) Msy I Ifi SS- Bina 
Offlt* MSB. 0&« MSS. 

• Solinalo (Bn Uimm * Id*n. 
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closed the Malabar shore route to the Moslem 
world, the Arab ships struck boldly across the 
Indian Ocean fiom Aden to south of Ceylon, 
passmg thiough the Malckve Islands or fai out 
at sea. When the Portuguese secured the strong 
position of Diu at the north entiance to Indian 
wateis, the Turks constantly harassed that 
station, and tried to outflank it by menacing the 
Portuguese factories westwards on the Persian 
Gulf When the Portuguese sought the enemy 
m the Bed Sea, they were often repulsed, and their 
momentary successes at Aden ended in lastmg 
failuie. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a 
few years’ arrangement with the Turks, offering 
in 1541 to supply pepper in exchange for wheat, 
and passes foi Moslem ships m Indian waters in 
return for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian 
ports of the Bed Sea 1 

The unholy pioject came to nought Pour 
years later, in 1545, the Turks boldly attacked the 
Portuguese Diu , m 1547, their janissaries appeared 
before Portuguese Malacca ; in 1551 and again in 
1581 their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat In 
the next chapter we shall see a rough demarcation 
arrived at between the Portuguese and Turkish 
spheres of influence on the Persian coast — but a hne 
ever shifting with the fortunes of a ceaseless war 
After the umon of the two Iberian crowns m 1580, 
as before it, the Portuguese m Asia remained the 

1 Instructions to Duarte authority for these Instructions, 
•Catanho dated February 10, however, seems doubtful 
1541 India Office MSS The 
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outflanking forco of Christendom against the Turk. 
They not only drained the Ottoman resources, by 
intercepting the flow of wealth from India to Egypt 
and Constantinople They also compelled a di 
voreion of tho Turkish fighting power from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Gea The * martyrs 
blood ' of the Portuguese, poured forth during a 
century on the Indian Ocean, was a constant factor 
m tho conflict between the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Ottomans in Europe — that long grapple 
betwoon Christianity and Islam fought out on the 
line of tho Danube and summed up by the sea 
fight of Do pan to (1571) 

The story of Portugal’s work in Asia will, I 
trust, bo one day told to the English speaking 
World in a manner worthy of the theme For snob 
a history ample materials, printed and manuscript, 
are now available My present object is merely to 
bring into view the struggle between Islam and 
Christendom for the Indian Ooenn in the century 
preoeding our own appearanoe on the scene. I 
dare not expand these preliminary ahsptars by the 
deeds of heroism and ohivalrous devotion on both 
sides None it permitted to me to attempt even 
the most rapid sketch of the separate expeditions, 
with their skilful combination of sea and land 
power, whioh seonred the triumph of Portugal on 
the Indian ooast-lme I have had to mention the 
successive armaments sent forth during the years 
following Da Gama s discovery, for almost each of 
them marked a stage m the swift development of 
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CHAPTER IV 

tiie roirnjouEBE rouor ra the babt 
1500-1600 

1500 The actual achievement of Portugal in Asia was 
low a land-onipire but tbe overlordship of the sea 
Her sphere of influence stretched eastwards across 
the vast basin six thousand miles from the Afnoan 
coast to tho Moluccas, and northward four thousand 
miles from tho Cape of Good Hope to the Persian 
Gulf. Her political frontier, that is the line whioh 
she had more or lesB continuously to hold, was not 
defended by rivers or mountains. It was the open 
edge of the ooean following, at the height of the 
Portuguese power, a sinuous route from Natal 
north-east to Ormuz, from Ormuz south-east to 
Cape Comorin, from Comorin north-east again to 
Bengal, then south-east to Malacca, Java and the 
Spice Islands — a jagged semi-oirole of over 16,000 
miles That a small European nation, then 
numbering perhaps not more than a million of 
souls, should continue to hold this frontier was 
impossible when stronger European rivals came 
upon the scene That Portugal should have held 
it for a century against the Mu sal man world is an 
enduring glory to herself and to Christendom 
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How to make the most of her slendei resouices isos 
in this stupendous task was, fiom the arrival of 
her fiist Yiceioy, Almeida, the supreme pioblem of 
Portugal in India Almeida (1505-1509) believed, 
as we have seen, that the solution lay in an 
exclusively sea-pohcy, supported by as few forts as 
possible at do min ant positions on the Indian coast. 
Albuquerque took a widei view. He lealised that 
the command of the sea, sepaiated by a fourth of 
the globe fiom his European base, must depend 
upon a hne of shore supports whence he could diaw 
both revenues and supplies. ‘ My will and detei- 1511 
ruination is, as long as I am Governor,’ urns his 
famous speech to his captams at Malacca in 1511, 

£ neither to fight nor to hazard men on land, except 
m those parts wherein I must build a fortiess to 
maintain them.’ 1 

‘ If it be the wish of our Loid,’ he wrote to the 1512 
King in 1512, 1 to dispose the commerce of India m 
such a manner that the goods and wealth con- 
tained in her should be forwarded to you year by 
year m your squadions, I do not beheve that 
in all Christendom there will be so rich a king 
as your Highness And therefoie do I urge you, 
Senhor, to work up warmly this affair of India 
with men and arms and strengthen your hold in 
her, and securely estabhsh your deahngs and your 
factories And that you wrest the wealth of India 
and business from the hands of the Moors, and this 
by good fortiesses gaining the principal places of 


1 D'AZboquerque's Commentaries , vol m 115-119 
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busmoss ol tho Moors.” The Moslem opposition 
will subsist in India so long ns they do not see in 
jonr powor tho principal forces of the country, and 
good strongholds or a power of men to heap them 
nt ponco ’ Albnqnerque thus sums np his demand 
oither a great fleet and an army, or the seizure 
arid fortification of the principal towns * on the 
shores of tho sea,’ 

* Again m ISIS, ns regards attacks from the 
Humes or Turkish Empire, 'I hold it to be free 
from doubt that if fortresses be built in Dm and 
Calicut (na I trust m Our Lord they will be), 
when once they have been well fortified, if a thou 
sand of tho Sultan's ships were to make their way 
to India, not one of those places oonld be brought 
ngnin under his dominion ’ * 1 1 would strongly 

point out,' ho had written to King Emmanuel in 
15X0, ‘ tho uselessness of sending any more ships 
to these waters, as the supply of vessels here is 
ample What we require is a large supply of arms, 
ammunition, and materials of war ’ 

In carrying out this policy, sayB Machado, ‘ he 
erected with an expense equal to their magmfi 
oenoe the fortresses of Malaoca, Onnus, Calicut, 
Goohrn and Gannanore, inscribed on whose atones 
his name is handed down to posterity under the 


1 Letter from Affanao is ATbu 
qtifirqtiB to E3ng Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal datod April 1, lftli tfo-IX. 
In IndU Office US, tran»latlan. 
An altogether remarkabla pific* 
of plain ^jpecldny to HU Majeaiy 
doalmg with tho whoU qno*btxn 


of IndUn policy from tia SodlSea, 
along tba Indian and «a*t- 
•w-rd* to llalaoea, in 7$ folio 

* D AUjopurqn** Oomm*n 
iarUt, voL lli p. MO. 
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gloiious title of Founder of the Poituguese Empire 
m the East ’ 1 

Albuqueique’s plan of seizing stiongholds, 
wherever convenient on the coast, might easily 
degenerate into a system of piratical descents As 
a mattei of fact, Goa, "by far the laigest acquisi- 
tion of the Poituguese m India, was captuied with 
the aid of a famous corsair, Timoja, during the 
absence of its lawful punce. But however we 
may stigmatise such attacks, they merefy extended 
to Asia the state of war then clnonic between 
Christendom and Islam m Euiope The Papal 
Bulls seemed to the sixteenth century the liteial 
fulfilment of the Scnptuial promise and command. 
‘ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost paits of the 
earth for thy possession Thou shalt bieak them 
with a rod of non ; thou shalt dash them m pieces 
like a pottei’s vessel ’ 2 The Portuguese historian 
De Barros denied to unbelieveis the international 
lights pertaining to States within the comity of 
Christendom. A similar sentiment may he cited 
fiom our own Coke, and although Coke’s view was 
afterwaids condemned by Lord Mansfield, it is not 
the less lepiesentative of the age to which it 
belonged 3 


1 Diogo Barbosa Machado, in 
the Bibliotheca Lusitania, His- 
tonca Cntica c Clironologica 
quoted, Commentaries , vol 1 
Preliminary matter, p xxxix 

2 Psalm n 8, 9 

3 The question is fully discussed 


in the Hon H E J Stanley’s 
Introduction pp xxix £f to The 
Thi ee Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
from Correa’s Lendas da India, 
HaHuyt Society, 1869 Stanley 
quotes Coke's Reports, Calvin’s 
Case, iv 29 
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Tho Eolj Soe distinguished, indeed, between 
negative unbelievers who had never heard of the 
faith, and positive unbelievers who having know 
ledgo of the faith, recoived it not, or subsequently 
renounced it 1 King Emmanuel of Portugal met 
tho difficult} from the outset, by embarking in 
1600 1G00 a d a band of fnara * with hiB expedition 
of 1,200 fighting men, and instructing Cabral as 
follows * Before he attacked the Moore and 
idolaters of those parte with the material and 
sooular sword, he was to allow the pneste and 
monks to use their spiritual sword which was to 
doclaro to them the Gospel and oonvert them 
to the faith of Christ And should they be so 

contumacious ns not to aocept this law of faith 
and should they forbid commerce and ex 
change in that case they Bhould put them to 
fire and sword, and carry on fieroo war agamst 
them. 8 The Portuguese King thus regularised his 
position from the theological point of view The 
same sentiment of no common faith, no oommon 
rights, stall influences the European attitude to the 
Afnoan raoes , but for the words Christianity and 
paganism, we now use the terms oivihsation and 
barbarism 

In carrying out the dootnne of lawful war 
against all unbelievers, with whom no express 
oompaot existed to the contrary, the Portuguese 


Xn oondemnlng the Inqoid 
tion wo ahcrold not forgot that 
it ooorood at ftrat a defence of 
Christian Spain againat Mam- 


• Ant*,p. 106. 

< I> Bam* Decad* L Eh. r 
oap. i (quoted tn Stanley* ■ V**eo 
da Gama pp- 190-1B7) 
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were led into cruelties, in part common to 
that time, but m pait arising from theii peculiar 
position in Asia Their foice was so small that 
they thought it needful to punish without mercy 
any resistance 01 revolt. This necessity for 
tenonsing the supeiior numbeis of their enemies 
may explain, it can never excuse, the atrocities 
which stained then history in the East. Such 
severities became a fixed pnnciple of their policy 
fiom the second voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1502 1 
The Bishop Osono blames Almeida (1505-1509) 
foi toitunng and executing his pnsoners aftei the 
battle of Diu, and lepiobates the conduct of a 
captain who m 1507 threw the ciew of an Arab 
ship sewed up m sails into the sea, although the)’’ 
had not defended themselves, and held a Portu- 
guese passport 2 Almeida £ blew his piisoneis 
fiom guns before Cannanore, saluting the town 
with their fiagments ’ 3 On the captuie of Biava, 
the Poituguese soldieis £ barbarously cut off the 
hands and ears of women, to take off their 
biacelets and eainngs, to save time m taking 
them off ’ 4 

These weie not exceptional baibanties The 
permanent attitude of the Poituguese to all 
Asiatics who lesisted was void of compunction. 


1 But cf ante, p 109, note 2 

2 Stanley’s Three Voyages of 

Vasco da Gama, xxix-xxxn 
Hakluyt Society, 1867 

Damitio de Goob ( Chronica 
do Fehcis8vnio Bey Dom Manoel, 
Lisbon 1566-1667) , Stanley, ut 


sujyra, xxxni 

4 Asia Portugucza Lisbon, 8 
vols 1666-1675 {The Portuguese 
Asia of Manuel de Faria y Sousa, 
translated by Captain John Ste- 
vens, London, 8 vols 1695, vol i 
P H6) 
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To quoto a fow examples from contemporary 
manuscripts , a letter to the King of Portugal in 
,SIS 1518 s Pcats of the people of Dabnl as ‘dogs' w ho 
" 80 not ■" ant bnt the sword m hand.’ 1 In 1685, at 
tho capture of the petty island of Mete near Dm, 

‘ all were killed, without allowing a single one to 
live, nnd for this reason it was henceforward 
called tho Island of tho Dead.’ * In 1640 the 
Eamonn was compelled to agree to oast out of bis 
dominions all who would not accept the term a 
imposed, 1 * and if they should not wish to go, he 
mo will order them to be killed.’ * In 1646, sayB the 
official report of the siege of Dm, ‘ we spared no 
life whether of women or children.' 4 

I out short the hat of horrors The Portuguese 
cruoltiea were deliberate rather than vwdiotive. 


Even a high minded soldier and devout cavalier of 
the Cross like Albuquerque believed a reign of 
terror to be a necessity of his position, and that, 
m giving no quarter, he best rendered service to 
flhnnt and acted with the truest humanity m the 
Long ran to the heathen So inherently noble was 
he felt to be, that in after years both Hindus and 
Muhammadans were wont to repair to bis tomb, 
and there, as m the presence of his shade, to call 
upon God to deliver them from the tyranny of his 


1 hotter from Join So Lina far 

tho Bug, doted CocHn Doom 

bor 22, IBIS. Indio Offioe HS& 

* Ckmtrzct botteoea lha Bug of 
Oujaral ond Nano da Canto, 
Ooptoin Gonorol ond Garomcc 
of Indio, doted Ootobor SB 1BSB, 
footnote, Indio Oflleo UBS. 


■ Contort botwaon thoVlemu 

Dorn Garda ond tho King of 
Callout, dated ItnsWT 1 U40. 
Indio Offlna MSS. 

* Loiter of Manual Bodrtgnoa 
fnr tho King, dated Dm, Kcnoxn- 
beff 3d, 1B4B. India Offifco MSS. 
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successors. Yet even his lofty soul stooped to the 1507 
atiocities of cutting off the ears and noses of his 
prisoners, 1 of hunting in lowing boats aftei despair- 
ing wi etches who had thrown themselves overboard 
and hacking them to pieces m the water, 2 and 
of slaying the women and children of captuied mo 
towns 3 Terroiism had to take the place of stiength. 

It was a device to which the Poituguese weie 
compelled by plans of conquest beyond then 
national resources. 

The mam object of the Portuguese in Asia was 
a monopoly of the Indo-Euiopean tiade. I pio- 
pose, without dwelling on individual feats of arms, 
to briefly show how that monopoly was secured, 
partly by treaties and partly by wai ; how it was 
maintained by a combmed naval and mili tary 
foice , what the monopoly consisted of, and the 
mercantile methods by which it was worked 

The moie impoitant treaties of Portugal m the 
Bast followed a common type, and Albuqueique’s 
first engagement with Oimuz may be taken as 
an illustration of the whole 4 In that instrument 
the 1 King of Ormuz ’ (1) acknowledges himself 1507 
a vassal to the Portuguese soveieign, (2) grants a 


1 At Kunyat in 1507 and at 
Enlhat in 1508 

8 Off Ormuz in 1507 

3 At the second capture of Goa 
1610 and at Malacca in 1611 

4 They may he studied in detail 
in the Gollecgao de Tratados e 
concertos de pazes que o Estado 
da India Portugueza fez com os 
Pen e SenJiores com quern teve 


relaqoes nas partes da Asia e 
Africa Oriental desde o principle 
da Conquista ati ao fim do seculo 
£ tom, por Juho Firrmno Judice 
Biker, 10 vols, 8vo Lisboa Im - 
prensa Nacional, 1881-1885. I 
invariably quote from the India 
Office MS translation (2 vols 
folio) 
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1607 Slt0 for faotoiy and fortress, (8) submits to a 
yearly tributo and agrees to a payment towards 
tho oxponscs of the troops which had coerced him. 1 
Thoso three re s in heads of political dependence, a 
fortified faotory, and a tribute or money payment, 
supplied tho model for subsequent treaties, wher 
ovor the Portuguese found themselves strong 
enough to enforce them They were the standard 
of subjection which the Portuguese sought to 
impose on the ooast-powera from the Bed Sea 
to the Molucoas The system developed into an 
endeavour to exempt Portuguese vessels from dues 
at the Indian ports, and to extract a revenue 
for Portugal from the local customs tanS. But 
the length of the coast-hne to be ooeroed, and the 
unequal foroea employed for the task, reader 
generalisations unsafe. The treaty history of 
Portugal in the East may be best understood from 
some charaotenstio examples. 

Oalicnt, being defiant and one of the strongest 
positions on the Indian ooast, for a tune treated on 
ms advantageous terms The compact of 1513,’ pro- 
vided for the exchange of pepper and ginger at fan- 
rates for the Portuguese imports, allowed the Cahout 
Zamorrn to send two trading ships under Portuguese 
passes to Ormuz during the ourrent vear, and 
agreed that Portuguese merohanaise should pay 
dues A fortified faotory was then built and the 


J OantJitioiu of the Peace 
Treaty made by Aflbnao d* AXtm 
qmmjue and the King of Omni*, 
September 1607 India OfBtse 


MB. tramUtlon, vol L pp. 1-4. 

» Bxeeaiei it Onnwiare, Oc- 
tober 1516, but dated December 
24, 1615. India Office M89 
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bond was soon drawn tighter By the treaty of 1515 i5i5 
the Zamorin of Calicut espi esses a desn'e to serve 
Portugal; will allow no enemies of Portugal to 
enter his harbour , gives exemptions to Christians, 
even to Christian converts ; and is to pay half the 
shipping dues to the Portuguese 1 The process of 
coercion went on till m 1540 the Calicut Zamorin 1540 
agreed to sell ‘ all the pepper J and ‘ all the ginger 
theie may be on his lands to the King our Lord,’ 
to harbour no enemies of Poitugal nor to make war • 
on her friends, to give up his trade with the Arabian 
coast, to allow none of his subjects to sail thither, 
and to keep no war vessels or even armed rowing 
boats 2 By this time Calicut, her Chief and her 
commerce, were m the gnp of the Portuguese fort. 

Other towns on the Indian seaboard must be 
dealt with more briefly The Portuguese in their 
struggle with Calicut entered into engagements 
with rival coast-chiefs which they could not always 
fulfil In 1500-1501 Cabral, having signed a treaty 1501 
with the friendly Cochin Eaja, promised some day 
to make him Zamorin of Cahcut After wais and 
distresses suifeied by the little State m the Por- 
tuguese cause, the Cochin Eaja thus pours out 
his sorrows to King Emmanuel in 1513 ‘ Your 1513 

Highness sent me a golden crown, as a sign that I 
was crowned the chief King of the whole of India 

. . And your Governor especially ciowned me as 
king, and he declared on oath that he would make 

1 Treaty of February 26, 1515 the * S Matthias ’ All treaties 

2 Treaty of January 1,1540, exe- are quoted from the India Office 
cuted, characteristically enough, MS translation 

on hoard a Portuguese galleon, 
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15 “ mo tho ohwt king of all Indio, and Most me against 
nnyono who should come upon me And I also 
promised to assist him against whoever shonld come 
upon thorn and to stand to the defence of your 
fortress until death, and in this maimer they swore 
to it by oath in the church.’ > Yet after twelve 
years these fine promises remained empty words, 
and horo was Albagnerqne in 1518 making treaties 
with Cahout to the detriment of Ooahm. 

Qailon, with its Portuguese faotoiy and fort 
since 1503, being still weaker than Coohm fared 
worse Certain disturbances having token place at 
Qailon dnrmg the absenoe of the Queen, the ohuroh 
mo of tho old St Thomas Christians is in 1516 to be 
rebuilt, and the Christians favoured as formerly, 
and treated ‘ even better if that can be Further 
if any native ‘ whether Gentile or Moor or any other 
description whatever should wish to become a 
Christian, that he be free to do so without anyone 
preventing him, or any obstacle offered whatever ’ 3 * 5 
The death of the Portuguese factor at Quflon, for 
which the disclaimers of guilt by the Queen and 
her chiefs were accepted, was punished by a fine of 
irao 300,000 poundB of pepper By the treaty of 1520 
the St Thomas Ohnshans were further protected, 
and received a site under the guns of the Portuguese 
fortress , the monopoly of all pepper grown in Qudon 
was seonred to the Portuguese King , and all 
Portuguese atups were to pay their does to him * 


3 Letter from tie 

Oochm to the King Emmanuel, 

duted Coohin, December 11* 151&. 


* TrsMij dated September W 
519. 

* Treaty of tferrember 17 ISSO 
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finally the Portuguese weie to be exempt from dues 1540 
1 m the quays of the sea, where the embarcation 
takes place for Cochin.’ 1 

The Portuguese hold on the Persian Gulf was 
in like manner tightened In 1515 Albuquerque 
completed the fork ess at Ormuz By the treaty 
of 1523, 2 the Portuguese are to pay no dues at 1523 
Ormuz except on exports, and the whole kingdom 
of Ormuz is to be delivered up on demand to the 
King of Portugal Meanwhile in each year, Ormuz 
shall pay in lieu of giving over the Customs House, 
c m tributes and vassalage to the King our Lord in 
silver, gold, and seed pearls, to the value of the 
land 60,000 xeiafins.’ All Christian renegades are 
to be handed ovei to the Captain of the Portuguese 
forkess, and no Moslems shall carry arms in Ormuz 
save the attendants on the King and town magis- 
trate Any other Moor wearing arms £ shall on the 
second offence be flogged, and on the thnd be put 
to death ’ Moslems aie to pay duty on all mer- 
chandise, Portuguese aie to be exempt The 
Moslems are to maintain a chief of pohce who 
should be a Christian and c twenty Christian men 
who walked with him ’ Six yeais later a heavy 1629 
fine was laid on Ormuz for the death of the Portu- 
guese magistrate, and the customs revenue was 
allotted until payment should be realised 3 In 

and Note delivered to the Queen striking illustration of the process 
of Quilon, dated March 21, 1519 by -which the Portuguese demands 

1 Capitulations dated October were increased 

25, 1540 3 Order of Nuno da Cunha 

2 This agreement made at dated August 27, 1529 
Medina July 15, 1523, affords a 

VOL I t r 
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mo 1540 ft customs house and certain revenues were 
formal h made ovor to the Portuguese, subject to 
allowances to the Ormuz Court — 1 in payment of 
tributes/ says the King of Ormuz not without 
pathos, ‘ which X am obliged to pay ' 1 

Whilo the entrance to the Persian Gulf thus 
passed completely under the Portuguese, it also 
marked the western limits of their shore-power 
on the Indo Egyptian route Their attempts to 
igu seize tho mouth of the Eed Sea failed. In 1613 
Albuquerque, after a bloody siege of Aden, was 
repulsed with slaughter, and could only oannonade 
the town and bum the ships in the harbour The 
bravo Arabs had no intention of yielding their 
stronghold, from whioh they could swoop down on 
the Eed Son passage, to Christian, Egyptian, or 
Turk. In 1510 the Sultan of Cairo failed, as 
Albuquerque had failed, to capture Aden. Soon 
after there oamo an overwhelming fleet of forty 
Portugnese ships and 8,000 soldiers, and the 
battered fortress offered to surrender But the 
fleet sailod on to attack the Moslem navy in the 
Eed Sea, and by the time it got back to Aden 
the defences were repaired and the offer was with 
drawn The Turks, when they wrested Egypt 
from the Mamefni Sultans in 1517, peroeiTod 
that Aden was necessary to complete their 
conquest Bunng the struggle which followed, 
the Aden ruler submitted at moments to the 
imi Portuguese In 1624 and again in 1530 he 
< rendered himself a vassal to Dorn doSo of Ports 

. ArtteMotlMO FTOTin M8A.H, ud F«tai*i7 S7 UO. 
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gal ’ and agreed to pay a yearly tribute, with, the isso 
gift of ‘ a crown of gold * as first-fruits to His 
Majesty. 1 

Such submissions, however, were merely Arab 
feints to gain a breathing space In 1588 Soly- isss 
man the Magnificent closed the struggle by an 
expedition which captured Aden. But even the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire at its zemth only 
won the place by stratagem. The Turkish 
sailors were carried ashore on beds pleading for 
the hospitahty which Musalmans everywhere 
show to the sick of their religion The luler of 
Aden received them generously, was gratefully 
invited on board the Turkish fleet, and then 
treacherously hanged For a time Solyman the 
Magnificent dominated the whole Arabian coast 
from Aden, strengthened by 100 guns and a 
garrison of 500 Turks But before the middle of 
the century the Arab population rose, and handed 
ever the fort in despair to the Portuguese Aden 
was finally letaken by the Pasha of Egypt m 1551, issn 
.and remained amid varying fortunes a Turksh 
outpost until 1630, when it passed again to the 
Arabs of the Yemen province. 2 From Albuquer- 
que’s attack m 1513 onwards, it stood defiant 


1 ‘Capitulations concluded be- 
tween Heitor da Silveira and the 
"King of Aden, 1630 ’ Castanheda 
states that the formal deeds 
drawn on these capitulations 
■could not be found in the Indian 

archives. India Office MS trans- 
lation of Portuguese treaties, vol 1 


2 An Account of the British 
Settlement of Aden in Arabia, by 
Captain "F M Hunter, Assistant 
Political Eesident (1877), pp. 
162-164. Captain Hunter gives 
a valuable bibliography of the 
history of Aden in his Appendix 
A, pp 197-202 
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just outside the limits of the Indo-Poringuese 
power 

While Aden thnB prevented the complete 
elocution of Albuquerque’s scheme to r cutting off 
tho Moslem trade from its Egyptian base, his 
designs on the sources of that trade m the Ear East 
were more fully earned out. The oheaper apices 
of tho Indian coast, pepper and ginger, he sooored 
by his command of the Malabar ports The 
Moslom monopoly of the cinnamon of Ceylon, and 
of tho precious cloves and mace of the Archipelago, 
ivas broken by Albuquerque's seizure oi Malacca 
(1511), with subsequent oaptnres and treaties by 
his successors My business, however, is with 
India, and I dare not follow the bnihant trank 
of Portuguese achievement m Eastern Asia. The 
Moluccas or Spice Islands, the nohest jewels 
m the Portuguese crown when formally made 
i5» over by Spam in 1629, 1 became not only a source 
of trade hut of tribute , Tidore, for example, pay- 
iwi mg in doves 5 In 1564 the king of the Moluooas 
yielded to Portugal the dominion and lordship of 
the whole of his territories 3 

The Portuguese sovereign, indeed, gave full 
powers to his Captain in Malacca ‘ to take poa 
session or part possession as the case may be of 
any lands, plaoea and islands/ which that officer 
or his subordinates should ‘ discover or arrive at , 


ClMOMat of th» *I?9cted 

beta-fan Dorn Jorgu d« Mon«*« 
Captain of ACaJoc'o, and Famfc 
do la Torre, in TBare 1629 


« Capitulation* with the King 
of Tidar*, 16W- 
• FarmAo dated February IS, 
1684- 
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mi Gujarat guaranteed the revenues of the Basacm 
mosgues, ‘ and what preaching should taka place 
in them/ from ' any innovation whatever 1 * * * In 
the Holucoas the 'Viceroy agreed that ‘ no Portu 

UM gnese should enter into the mosques of the Moors , 
and on his entering and doing evil thing s, he shall 
be apprehended by the Moors or by the Christians 
and delivered np at the fortress, for me to punish 
according to hia fanlt Forasmuch as I think it to 
the semoe of the King my Lord that the mosques 
be guarded against the Portuguese, and be aa 
honoured as are our own ohurohes ’ 5 In at feast 
one oase conversions were forbidden on either side , 1 
but were often provided for on the side of the 
Christians Some protection waB oven attempted 
for tho pagodas or templeB of the Hindus * The 
oantraot of 1620 provided agamst the kQhng of 
oows in the Qudon State t 

X have dwelt on the treaty aspeots of the 
Portuguese policy m the East, not merely because 
they illustrate the actual dealings of Portugal 
with Asiatio States, but because such engagements 
became in the next century a factor in European 
diplomacy One of the initial difficulties which 
the English East Indin Company had to face was 
the Portuguese olaim that the princes of the Indian 
coast and Spice Archipelago were, under theso 


1 Tra*ty of December IBM* 

* Contract m*de bj the Viceroy 

Dora (Hrd» d» Noronha 'with 

Nn* Mm* (Ifalaco) April 22, 
2039 

* Contract with the Kin? of 


Gnjirai, October 2**, 16S3. 

* Contract with IfraleeJ* 
Kh*n) Aprfl 2* 

by Dope* Seqaewe* 
JaOT#mber 27 1W0- 
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treaties, subjects to the Portuguese crown, and 
that their temtories foirned part of the Portuguese 
dominions. 1 

The Portuguese clearly undeistood that their 
power depended on their fleet, and showed a wise 
jealousy of sea-rivals. But the shipbuilding of 
the Atlantic so gieatly excelled that of the Indian 
Ocean, that only two States of Western India 
could seriously imperil the Christian squachons. 

The navies of Calicut and Gujarat, aided by the 
Egyptian admiral, had matched themselves against 
the Viceroy Almeida, and then defeat at Diu was isod 
followed up by tieaties to prevent their recon- 
struction Calicut m the south was not allowed 
to keep war-vessels or even armed rowmg-hoats. 
Gujaiat on the north had, in 1534, to agree that no isb 4 
warship should be built m any of her poits, a con- 
dition re-enfoiced by subsequent tieaties. 2 The 
same unsparing policy which flogged and sentenced 
to death the Aiabs of Ormuz who ventuied to 
carry arms, also put an end to naval construction 
at alien Indian harbouis. 

Portugal further coerced the naval States of 
Western India by a chain of settlements at 
stiategic points up the coast. Besides the fortress 
factories already mentioned on the southern 
Malabar seaboard* the four important positions of 
Goa, Bassem close to our Bombay, Daman on the 


1 Circular letter of Queen 3 Treaties with the King of 

Elizabeth to the Kings of the Gujarat dated Dec 1534, March 
East Indies February 1601 (?), 27, 1587, and Deo 28, 1548 

First Letter Book of E I G p 20 
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Gujarat shore, and Dm at the pomt of the 
Kathiawar peninsula, were turned by conquest or 
treaty into Portuguese strongholds 1 The Islam! 
fortress of Dm commanded the approach to India 
from the Persian Gulf just where ships rounded 
into the Gulf of Cambay, and formed a bulwark 
against the Arab, Egyptian, or Turkish line of 
attack. Its conquest and retention cost the 
Portuguese more blood and treasure than any other 
of their Indian possessions 

Goa, their principal settlement, dominated the 
lsio South Indian ports, as Dm controlled the coast- 
route on the north The pirate chief Tunoja 
proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of Goa 5 
was dead (in reality absent) they should seme the 
place This they easily did in Afaroh 1610 But 
the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman 
Saltan Amurad U , whose romantio adventures had 
ended with his oarvmg for himself the kingdom of 
Bijapur in Southern India, hurried back to Goa 
and drove out the Portuguese m May Donng 
three months of terrible sufienngs and heroio endur 
anoe, the Portuguese were wind bound in the estu 
ary within the Goa bar, and exposed to a superior 
force on shore But eventually they got to sea, 
and on the King being again called away by distur 
banoes in the interior, they recaptured Goa with 
the help of the pirate Timoja in November 1610 


1 An wreocnl of thaae place* 
will be fotmd in mj Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (14 vol*. ©d. 
1885-1897). CL Dr German da 
Oanh* • Huiorjf of Chaul and 


Bmttnn, Bombay 1673. 

* Ttnrof Add Shah of Bijapor 
one of the Art Mtualman ffutee 
of Southern India formed cat of 
the old Bahmani kingdom. 
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Its uglitfiil soveieign, Yusuf Adil Shall the lung of 
Bijapui, died in the following month (December 5) 

His son was a ininoi, and duung the hist yeais of 
his leign it was all his numsteis could do to hold 
togethei the moie impoitant inland piovmces of 
the Bijapui kingdom The outlying island of Goa 
and its legion of cieeks and estuaries lemamed 
with the Portuguese. 

The pirate Timoja who first urged Albuquerque 
to seize it, and whose foices boie an impoitant 
part in its capture and recaptuie, received a sub- 
stantial shaie of the spoils He obtained the 
levenues of a district in fiee gift, was appointed 
chief Aguazil or admimstiator of the lands of 
Groa, and captain of the native population. The 
revenues of the whole annexed terntoiies, Goa 
Island excepted, weie made over to him m letum 
for a fixed rental, together with the lesponsibility 
for their defence That daring and unscrupulous 
corsair was exactly the sort of adventurer then 
founding dynasties m India Had he lived he 
might have set up a coast kingdom of his own, 
and proved a troublesome neighboui to the Por- 
tuguese. But heie again fortune favouied the 
Christians This Timoja only enjoyed his new 1511 
accession of power for a year, and died m 1511. 

As Diu was the Poituguese outpost which con- 
trolled the passage into Indian waters on the north, 
so Goa became then central place of arms and 
commerce half way down the coast Its nucleus, 

01 Island of Goa proper, was defended by nveis or 
creeks on both sides fiom the mainland, and by 
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capes on the north and sonth from the extreme 
fnry of the monsoons The silting of the ohannols 
yrbiah now impedes the approaoh was then m an 
earlier stage, and the Goa anohorage, with twenty 
one feet at high water and eighteen at low, 1 sufficed 
for the largest shipping of that time In 1641-1648 
Tavernier regarded it as one of the best harboura 
in the world.’ It was, in fact, an earlier Bombay, 
gnarded yet not cnt off from the mainland by marine 
baokwatere or nver arms, and nearer than Bom 
bay to the ancient ports of Indo-European com 
meroe Although Goa Island was but nine mdes 
long by three broad, the trade of the western ooast 
was gradually concentrated at its quays 3 Its 
natural advantages were developed by a skilful 
system of treaty restnotions and exemptions at 
the expense of the old Malabar ports, and even the 
silting up of the ohannels was for a tune overcome 
by moving the town nearer to tho sea 

The old Goa which Albuquerque captured is 
now a oity of empty convents and monasteries , 
monad s ot broken bnckB, onoe palaces, buried under 
rank grass , and streets overgrown with cocoa nut 


1 D* Fcnaeca. ■ Goa p. Ill 
(Bombay 1878) on th« authority 
of Corrto (Lcndat da India, it 
64) Atboqucrrpt* t Oontsxmlantt 
give « low depth, fl. p. 88, 

* Lot txM voyage* da Jean- 
Baptist* Tavemttr Baron <TAv 
boitn*. Part XL p. U5, P*rf*. 

• The VelhftJi Congukt**, or 

Go* and the ftjjftwnt diitrirl* 
(u dlrtinguUhod from th# Norftt 
CorujnlAUa long »e 


q Hired) eompneed Hhftt, SftlwU* 
fttul B*rde* irith an «ggr»g»tf 
im of 233 *iu*re mil**- D* 
Foneees t Goa p. i P* 

The origin*! mtlmili Ml D* 

Onnh* Elver* * O Ci rent* la d* 
Txauaiy hit Jnserfpctkt I*t* 
dare* da India Fort*f**** (M* 

boo 18M),Kvd other woTkt: with 

FDD Ay*lU • Goa Jntif* * 
Modems (Utbon 18SS) Ceota 
•eeondaiy eoore**. 
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trees and jungle. The chmches rise mournfully 
amid the desolation 1 II ne ieste plus de cette 
mile que le saci 6,' said the Superior of the Augus- 
tinian Convent in 1827 : 1 le y>7 of one en est entice- 
ment banm 1 ‘ The nvei washes the remains of a 

gieat city ; ’ wrote Sir William Howaid Bussell fifty 
years latei, in 1877, £ an aisenal m liuns, palaces 
m lums, quay walls in ruins — all in lums.’ The 
still older Goa, built by the native kings, I could 
only trace by httle squaie nee fields which maiked 
the ground plan of fortress courts and palace quad- 
rangles. Panjim and New Goa, which became 
the residence of the Viceioy m 1759, aie 
threatened with a like deterioration But a rail- 
way, built by Bntish enterpnse, now connects 
Maimagao with the Southern Maratha line, and 
holds out hopes of a return to commercial impor- 
tance. 

Yet before its decay, Goa had a carnival of 1510 
piospenty which proves what a commercial war- 
pohey can for a tune effect. c Goa Dourado * or 
Golden Goa was a place of fabulous wealth to the 
plain London merchants who were struggling into 
an East India Company under Elizabeth 1 Who- 
ever hath seen Goa need not see Lisbon,’ ran the 
Portuguese proverb 2 3 It combined the riches of 


1 Instituto Vasco da Gama , 
vol 111 p 154 I take the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my obli- 
gations, as an Honorary Member 
of the Society of this name at 

Goa, to my learned confreres 

3 Quem mo Goa excusa de vSi 


Lisboa The travellers to whom 
we are chiefly indebted foi con- 
temporary accounts of Goa at the 
height of its luxury and during 
the first stages of decline are 
John Hugo Lmschoten who went 
to Goa in 1588 and whose 
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i5io commerce with the splendours of eocfeaiastieal 

icoo pomp and a powerful military court The wort of 
the co mmuni ty was done by slaves, whose toil 
ohiefly supplied the incomes of the Portuguese 
inhabitants , 1 for in Goa no Portuguese of decent 
birth could follow a trade without disgrace, nor 
could his wife busy herself m domestic labours 
without losing her social position. The only 
respectable livelihoods were the Church, the army, 
and Government employ — with buccaneering and 
sea-going commerce in a few vigorous hands 

The intensely military spirit, and its contempt 
for peaceful industry, ended in a reaction of pro- 
fligacy and sloth Portuguese society in Goa 
divided itself into two idle populations — an idle 
population of men m the streets and gaming 
saloons, and an idle population of women m the 
seclusion of their own homes The gambling 
houses, sumptuously furnished and paying a heavy 
licence- tax to the Government, were the resort of 


Itinerant) Voyage ofte Bdkxp- 
vaert (Amsterdam 1506) haa 
been iranilatcd into L at in , French 
(perhaps the hestlaunro) Engh a n 
and German Fmncoia Pyrard 
do Laval, who served u a soldier 
at Goa m 1008-1610, and whoso 
Duoourt da Voyage da Fran^cit 
aux Indm Onentale* (Pans 1611) 
has boon repeatedly republish od 
in France, abridged bj Purehas 
»nd Issued in Portaguese at Goo. 
Am on g others rosy bo mentiQiiod 
the English merchant Ralph 
Fitch (1585-3501) (Hakluyt, Par 
chas, end Pinkerton ■ Collections) 


Pietro della Velio, at Goa 1625- 
162 4(Vtagyidi) with translations 
in Franck, English, Hutch and 
German Blr T Herbert, p«l 
1626 (A Relation of tone leant 
Traoaile fte. 1684 and 1677) and 
John Albert do Handelilo (Sefurr 
benvon tetner ottindiecken Rn*e 
Schleswig 1045 and 1M7 Enftnb 
©d> 1658, French <*L, 1727) | 
Tavernier and later writer*. 

1 ffutoneal and Arc* ec logical 

BtrtcX of Uu City ofQoa intf A 
Etatiitieai Account of tU Terri- 
tory of Qoa by 2oU Nleolaa da 
Fonseoa, Bombay 1678, p. 301 
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ufioons- 


dancmg gnh, pigglcm, native actois and PA' LLWW '“° to 

n i 1 ' \ i , ibteimmed igoo 

haunts, of iniquity, m which the moie dr^ ^ 

placets stayed sometimes foi da>s togy , 

wcic pioMclcd with boaid and lodging 1 l e a es 
f _ , . n IdIo name 

of Goa soon obtained an equally unemiai 

Shut up as much as possible fiom male so£ y ^ 

lounged half-diessed thiough the tiof 1Ga a ^’ 

singing, placing, quanelling, gossiping 

flattening slaves, ‘and especially deMsf 


to elude the Mgilancc of then husbt 


ng means 
jnds ’ 2 A 
;luced ugly 
liei female 


its prime 
which the 
hours — not 
drugs, and 
bei. ,,} The 


Euiopean Zanami life giew up and pioo 
consequences A lady \ulucd liciself m 
cotene upon the numbei and danng of he, ^ 1 JS ues 
The tiavelleis who Msited Goa dunng 
tell stiange tales of the haidihood with 
Poituguese mations pm .sued then aij 
sciuplmg to stupefy the husband with 
then admitting the paiamoui to his chair , , 

penis of such mtei views gave zest to jad^ a PP e 1 e > 
and the Goanese became a byv oid as th< ^ 0 ^ 

onentalised community, idle, haughty al 11 < q 011u P 
But the Poituguese of Goa, although c a 1 ^ 1UC 
like natives m then ow T n houses save fo^ e ai ^ e 
i osanesiound then necks, and with then <y 
nmg ‘ up and down the house naked tilfi e ^, e ? 11 ^ 
to be old enough to be ashamed,’ made 1 
appeal ance w T hen they stmed abioad 
m goigeous appaiel w r eie earned m not jp s § or §® ous 
htteis, guaided by domestics, to the gig etions 


a splendid 
The ladies 


of Lmsckoten 
Pyrard, Goa, p lj 


and 


Francis 


1 Da Fonseca, p 159 

2 Idem , p 161 

2 Da Fonseca, on the authority 
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ino of the Olinroh— their 1 dresB mostly of goia a»a 

icoo silver brocade adorned with pearls, precions atones, 
and with jewels on the head, arms, hands, and 
round the waist , and they pnt on a veil of the finest 
crape in the world whioh extends from head to 
foot.’ They wore no stockmgB, bat slippers 
stndded with gems, and raised on cork soles 1 nearly 
half a foot in height ’ 1 They do not wear any maBh 
hut paint their oheekB to a shameful degree.’ 

‘ These ladies, when they enter the church, are taken 
by the hand by one or two men, since they cannot 
walk by themselves on account of the height of 
the slippers ’ Eaoh is thus helped ‘ to her seat 
some forty or fifty paces off, taking at least a good 
quarter of an hour to walk that distance, bo slowly 
and majestically does she move ’ 1 — after the fashion 
of the high bom Venetian ladies of that tune 

When a gentleman rode forth he was attended 
by a throng of slaves m gay and fanciful liveries, 
some holding painted umbrellas, others displaying 
nchly inlaid arms , while his horse glittered with 
gold and silver trappings, jingling silver bells, reins 
stndded with precious stones, and gilt stirrups 
wrought into artistic patterns The poor aped tbo 
nch and resorted to amusing makeshifts to exhibit 
an air of grandeur Gentlemen who hvod togethor 
had a few silk suits between them in common 
* These they nsed by turns when they went ont, 
and hired the services of a man to hold on umbrella 
over them as they strutted through the streets. 

1 3H Fomeea, quotfog Pyrmrcf, * Mcm p. 
pp . 165-$l 
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As Goa declined ltspiide nndpoveity incieased iwo 
Tavernier (1G48) lelates bow once wealthy families icoo 
were reduced to seeking alms, yet they did not put 
aside their a anity. The Poituguese mations, like 
the Roman lady m Juvenal, went foith on their 
lound of beggary m palanquins, attended by ser- 
vants who dehveied their petitions to those whose 
chaiity they implored 

I have dwelt on the inteiior life of Goa for 
it represented, on a more magnificent scale, the so- 
cial tj r pes and standards of the other Poituguese 
settlements in India The European foice b}' ivhich 
those settlements were maintained v T as a com- 
paratively small one ; probably nevei exceeding 
8,000 men ; although I have failed to obtain con- 
clusive evidence on this point Eor the projected 
expedition against Diu in 1522, on which the 1522 
Poituguese desned to concentrate their v r hole 
pov'er, six thousand men w ei e requested 1 In 1524 
the King was bluntly told that ‘ if Your Highness had 
m India 4,000 of such men as 7 a ceitarn captain, 

* they would peifoim greater feats than what is 
now done by the 7,000 or 8,000 ivho are walking 
about heie ’ 2 In 1535 the Viceroy m Goa piepared isss 
to meet the great Turkish armament with 7,000 
men and 120 ships 3 These numbers lefer to 
supreme efforts of Portugal in the East and they 
were only m part made up of Europeans Albu- 

1 Letter of Pedro do Pana for Malacca, January 1, 1524 India 
the King, January 18, 1522 India Office MSS 
Office MSS 3 Letter of Martin Affonso de 

3 Letter of Dom Jorge deAlbn- Mel] o for the King, Bassem, Oc- 
querque for the King, dated tooer 6, 1585. India Office MSS 
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querque’s plan submitted to the King in 1512 m 
volved a force of 8,000 men for three years 1 
The practice of enlisting native soldiers com 
menced with the first foothold obtained by the 
isoi Portuguese in India In 1504 Paoheoo defended 
Cochin with a garrison of 300 Malabar soldiers 
and 100 to 160 Portuguese — besides the levies 
under the native king Albuquerque employed 
200 native soldiers in taking Goa (1510), and 1,000 
of them at a single position during its subsequent 
defence His Indian troops consisted partly of 
mo Naira, partly of the ancient native Christians of 
Malabar, and it was a native Christian soldier who 
first forced his way through the arsenal door into 
the oity 1 After its final recapture, Albuquerque 
advanoed with a mixed force of 1,000 Portuguese 
and 2,000 native troops How far the native 
soldiers m these early operations were drilled, it 
is difficult to say, but the contemporary records 
disolose bodies of Asiatics as a regular part of 
the trained Portuguese forces, both on shore and 
m distant Bea-exp editions To quote only a few 

examples Albuquerque employed a mixed force 
of 1,700 Portuguese and 8S0 Indians against Aden 
m 1613 , and 1,600 Portuguese with 700 Indians 
leu against Ormuz m 1516 , while Boarez m 1516 
sailed for the Bed Sea with 1,200 Portuguese, 
800 Indian soldiers and 800 Indian seaman,’ 

i letter of ABbtao de Alboqper footnote, qur*utf Corrte » inU" 
qua for tha King Aprfl 1« 1513 da Indt&r fl* 149 
(No. IX of toLL Albvqwqut-i * F a D “ m V, 

LdUn Indi* Offie. 1IS&). «♦ India, yoL L p. * ** 

• Da Fon#*c* ■ Ooe p. 140, loc 
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The last instance exhibits a high pioportion of 
natives for that early penod, but the Portuguese 
employed Asiatic troops in mcieasmg numbers. 

The cavalry remained for the most pait European , 
the infantry consisted largely if not chiefly of 
Indians In 1520 the commandant of G-oa seized 1520 
part of the adjacent mainland with 250 horse and 
800 Canarese foot-soldieis Even m the distant 
Archipelago, the attacking force at Bantam in 1525 
was made up of 600 Poituguese and 400 Malays 
As the slave population increased m the Portu- 
guese settlements by capture, purchase and traffic, 
it was employed m military service Human beings 
weie cheap m India m those tunes of wars, raids 
and famines a slave was valued m Bengal at four- 
teen shillings, ‘ and a young woman of good 
appearance at about as much again.’ 1 Eor the 
gieat expedition against Aden m 1530 Nuno da 1530 
Cunha got together a fleet of 400 vessels, most of 
them small craft fitted out by natives, with a force 
of 3,600 Portuguese soldiers, 1,460 Portuguese 
sailors, 2,000 Indian soldiers, 5,000 Indian sea- 
men, and 8,000 slaves 2 In 1542 Port Sanga£a 
was relieved by a force' of 160 Portuguese, 20 horse, 
and 2,000 natives In 1567 the Malacca garrison 
consisted of 1,500 men, of whom only 200 weie 
Portuguese. In 1570 a thousand slaves were joined 157 o 
to the regular troops for the defence of G-oa 3 

1 Letter of Joao de Luna for rupee Sir Henry Yule’s Glossary, 
the King, from Cochin Decern- p 682 (ed 1886) 
her 22, 1618 India Office MSS 2 Danvers, i 400 
The price, * sis tangas,’ was equal 3 Da Fonseca, p 149 
to sis rupees at say 2s 4 d to the 
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Tho truth ib that the Portuguese settler soon 
became an unmanageable and a reluotant foot- 
soidier Albuquerque, following the example of 
Alexander the Great in hiB Asiatic conquests, and 
of Hsmdcar m Spain, encouraged his troops to 
marry native wives The Lisbon Court supplied 
dowries for these unions which at once created 
the nuoleus of a female Cathoho population, and 
yearly added infante to the Faith It soon ap- 
peared, however, that snoh nuptials had another 
,n * aspect In 1518 Duarte BarboBa raised his voice 
against ‘paying more for marriages to men who 
afterwards became Moots, than the worth of what 
Goa has produoed up to the present, or ever will 
produce ’ 1 But the priests defendod the system, 
the Government provided posts for the husbands, 
and the reoords show a frequent desire that ‘ the 
msrned people ’ should be greatly favoured. 1 A 
languid population of half breeds sprang up, and 
employment had to be found for them In 1669 the 
attaolaiig force on Pamel moluded 100 Portuguese, 
60 Moorish horse, and 660 half-caste soldiers. 
ism Three yearn previously, in 1666, a militia, ohiefly 
natrves and half breeds, had been organised for Gos 
— divided m 1630 into a body of regular* 2,600 
Btrong, and a defensive reserve of 6,000 men 

As the flow of pay from the treasury dned 
up, the Portuguese soldiers and their half-caste 
deeoandants degenerated into a military mob , 


1 Iiettw from Duarte Berfco** 
for the King dated J*oo*iy 
1618. India. Offloe MBS, 

* Letter from Ferdinand 


Norn* for the Z2n&, dated Sep- 
tember 1 HS37 I* 2 * 0f6tt 

MBS. 
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selling their muskets to native princes ; and stooping 
to eveiy disgrace to fill their stomachs. In 1548 1548 
the Kin g of Portugal was implored to allow war- 
service grants to the soldiers, £ for they walk day 
and night at the doors, begging foi the love of God. 

And if it would but end here it would be a lesser 
evil But they go over to the Moois because they 
give them wages and allow them to live at then 
own liberty ’ 1 What stipends they received they 
gambled away. 

The native infantry were disciplined and 
•dnectedby Portuguese officers, but sometimes led by 
their own Antonio Fernandes Chale, for example, 
a Malabai native Christian, held important com- 
mand under Portuguese generals, and was laised 
to the dignity of a Knight of the Military Order of 
Chnst Slain in action m 1571, he leceived a 1571 
State funeral at Goa In the previous year 1570, 
the Viceioy manned the defensive works of Goa 
against Adil Khan with 1,500 native tioops under 
Portuguese officers, holdng his little force of 700 
Portuguese as a reserve to support whatever 
position might be hardest pressed 1 1 certify to 
Your Highness,’ wrote Pedro de Fana to the King 
as early as 1522 about the Cahcut troops, 1 that 
they are as good as ours,’ and are practised in 
shooting three times a week 2 The differences in 
drill and weapons were not so decisively in favour 
of the European system m the sixteenth century as 

1 From Com Joao Hennquez 2 Letter dated January 18, 1522 

for the King, dated Goa, Octo- India Office MSS 
ber 27, 1548 India Office MSS 

l 2 
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tlio^ afterwards became The chivalrous coni] 
donee of tbe first Portuguese adventurers in their 
Christian saints, degenerated among their half 
caste euooesflors into a vague hope of supernatural 
1 M» suooour a habit of ' always awaiting the benefits 
of our Lord working miraoles on our behalf— 
u hioh is a trying thing ’ 1 * * * * 

I have oonfined my survey to the period pre- 
ceding the union of Portugal with the Spanish 
crown in 1630 After that event the necessities 
of Spam m Europe did not give the Portuguese 
a fair ohance in India But even before it, the 
resources of Portugal were being exhausted. The 
African slave-trade which had supplied forced 
labour for the tillage of Portugal, and set free the 
coast peasantry especially in the South ’ for enter 
prise boyond tho seas, had eaten like a oankor into 
the nation In the sixteenth century whole dis- 
tricts of Portugal were partitioned into gToat estates 
cultivated by slaves, and denuded of their free popn 
lation, who flooked to the capital The Portuguese 
m India in like manner depended more and more 
for their subsistence on slave labour, and for their 
defence on Indian troops The officois of the 
Indian Department at Lisbon and at Goa em 
bezzled pay for 17,000 soldiers, while only 4,000 
were aotually kept up • The native troops became 


1 Cotate Ann cm tor th* K2n£ 

d*t©d Oocfabi December 80, 1M6 

In dim Offloe MSS. 

1 AlgMre »ntl the Son them 

prcrrine«* mpplled down to oar 


own century the be*i Ptrtngv** 6 
nll ort »nd bo* tr ue n . BlctchM of 

Port *ptf* W* P- 54 f 182 ® 

* Dm Pon*eo*» Go*, p, 80, 
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masters of tlie situation After many troubles 
they had to be disbanded • and, when re-established 
on a different footing, commenced in our own day 
a fresh course of mutiny and revolt. 

That Portugal succeeded even for a time in 
imposing her supremacy on the Asiatic trade 
route was due to her fleet. Between 1497 and 1407 

• irO 

1612 no fewer than 806 ships were employed in 1612 
the Indian trade ; of which 425 returned to Europe, 

285 remained permanently on the Asiatic stations, 
and ninety-six were lost. 1 Their ordinary size 
varied from 100 to 550 tons, armed with cannon, 
and fitted out for purposes both of freight and war. 2 
The ambition of the naval constructors of Portugal 
outran their technical skill, and ended in floating 
castles which could not stand the Indian voyage. 
Twenty-two of these unseaworthy monsters were 
lost between 1579 and 1591, partly due to over- 
lading and partly to their unwieldy size. The 
‘ Madre de Deos,’ a huge erection with 1 three close 
decks, seven storeys, a mam orlop, a forecastle and 
a spar deck of two floors,’ measured 165 feet 
from beak to stem, and nearly 47 feet across the 
second ‘ close deck ’ 3 Besides the ships from 
Europe, vessels of the hardest teak were built in 
the dockyards of Goa and Daman One of them, 


1 Livro em que se content toda 
a Fazenda e Beal Patnmojizo dos 
Betnos de Portugal, India, e 
rihas Adjacentes ordenado por 
Luiz de Figuerredo Falcao, secre- 
tary de El-Bey Filipp e II From 
the original MS Lisbon 1859, 
4to pp 194-196 

2 The contemporary documents 


classify the fleet under * galleons 
and galleys, foists, galliots, and 
lateen caravels/ besides junks and 
other native craft in the port-to- 
port trade Letter of Pedro de 
Fama for the King, dated January 
18, 1522, &e. India Office MSS 
s Da Fonseca, p 37 
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tbo 1 Constantino,’ constructed about 1660, doubled 
tho Capo of Good Hopo soionteen tames and lasted 
twenty fi\o years 

I bavo said that the Portuguese had a coast- 
line of over 15,000 miles to hold in Asiatio waters 
Put their flcot onabled them to choose any point 
along that lino for attack, and to concentrate on 
it their wholo force They could deliver their 
blow at their own time , if successful they left a 
garrison , if unsuccessful they disappeared below 
tho horizon having struok terror, or sometimes 
compelled submission, by the atrooitiea inflicted 
for resistance Tho whole coast of Asm from the 
Bed Son to tho Eastern Arohipalsgo was thus 
menaced by an invisible foe from the ocean, whose 
mo\ omenta defied calculation, whose attaok was 
often irresistible, and whose vengeanoe always ornek 
No snob fleets had ever been Been in Asia, and tbe 
Portuguese treaties took care that none should grow 
up As Portugal never acquired inland territories in 
India Proper, and as her possessions were mamlyoon 
fined to patches on the seaboard, this system sufficed 
for their defenoe, long after her mihtaiy vigour had 
declined Bat its effectiveness depended on the 
absence of any other naval force , and when the 
maritime nations of Northern Europe broke in upon 
the Indian Ooean, the Portngneae power oollapsed. 

It would be wrong, however, to underrate either 
the stall or the heroism with whioh their sea 
power was bnilt up Prom the orders 1 of King 
1 Letter or the to off to AjStsjo do Alboriwrsoe, doted Uereh a, 

1514. India Offie* JT8S 
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Emmanuel in 1514 for an examination of the 
ports, anchorages, and distances m the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, marine surveying dates in Asia. 
In spite of discrepancies in the results, 1 a mass 
of material was collected during the next century, 
and geographical names attest the exploring 
activity of Portugal fiom the coast of Africa to 
China and Japan. The knowledge thus acquned 
, was put to good use for purposes of strategy. The 
Portuguese found they could command the whole 
Asiatic trade-ioute by squadrons at three pomts on 
its course — the outlet of the Red Sea, the passage 
round Ceylon, and the Straits of Malacca. When 
Aden, which would he as a‘ key m the hands of 
Your Highness,’ 2 could not be captured, the 
fortress island of Diu became to the Portuguese, 
from 1535 onwaids, an Aden nearei to their Indian 
base Its naval station caught the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf ships as they rounded the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar towards the Indian coast Portugal 
thus held the three angles, at Diu, Ceylon, and 
Malacca, of the great triangle whose two southern 
sides formed the loute of the spice trade 

The naval advantages won by Portuguese 
strategy were maintained by Portuguese valour. 
Whether the native powers covered the sea with 
then small craft, or strengthened their fleet with 
a huge junk carrying 1,000 fighters — ‘ the most 

1 E g as to the depth of the pancy susceptible of explanation 
Goa harbour given m Correa’s 2 Letter of M Affonso deMello 
Lendas da Indna and ATboquer- for the King, October 6, 1635. 

que’s Commentcunes — a chscre India Office MSS 
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monstrous thing that was ever seen by man, and 
took three years to make ' '—they went down 
before the galleons and caravels The bare official 
narratives of such encounters read like epics in 
epitome. A captain whose coat of mail caught in 
the pegs as he leapt on an enemy's ship, there 
remained till he was hewn to pieces through his 
armour Another Portuguese vessel ‘ they made 
a porcupine of 1 * * * with fiery darts and 1 assegais ’ 9 — 
heroic self sacrifices, and deaths worthy of Sir 
Philip Sidney 

But the Portuguese did not trust alone to 
strategy or valour to secure their supremacy along 
the Asiatzo trade-route They boldly struck into 
the wars and intrigues of the native princes from 
Africa to the Moluccas, securing substantial returns 
for their support, and finding in each dynastic 
claimant a stepping-stone to power In 1505 
Almeida drove out the ruler of Qrnloa on the 
African ooast and set up his own nominee In 
the Bame year the Portuguese killed the King of 
Sofala on that coast and controlled the succession. 
In 1510 Ooohxn on the Malabar coast became the 
arena of intrigues between Albuquerque on the one 
hand and the Zamonn of Calicut on the other > 
Albuquerque eipelhng the Zamomi 'a candidate 
and re-establishing the titular raja of Cochin, fr 
that year also, Albuquerque successfully supported 
one brother against another for the ohiefdom 


1 Letter ofP PlraadeAndrade, 

Captain of llalaoea, February *2, 

1615. India Office JI88. 

* Letter of Dorn Jorge deABra 


trqns tot its Eng, ititi 

truiy 1 I n iltOStt 

S. For four great Governor*, 
t p 51L 
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Onor ; the price being submission to the King 
of Portugal In 1511 be agreed to aid the King 
of, Pacem m Sumatra against a rebellious governor, 
•on the Kin g offering to become a vassal of Portugal 
Albuquerque not only entered into the family 
intrigues of native States but be adopted tbeir 
methods In 1513 the Zamonn of Cahcut was 
hostile, bis brother friendly, to Portugal. Albu- 
querque offered, if the brother would poison the 
Zamorin, to secure for him the throne, and the 
compact was duly carried out 1 

An eloquent essayist has ascribed to Dupleix 
the original idea of building up a European power 
in Asia by taking advantage of the rivalries of Native 
Princes, and by the employment of discipkned 
native troops 2 Such a statement merely shows 
that India, while within the ample range of 
Macaulay’s genius, lay outside the area of his exact 
knowledge More than two centuries before the 
Erenchman reached India, the design had been 
dehberately formed and successfully earned out 
Affonso de Albuquerque claimed no credit for the 
discovery , he merely extended the pohey of his 
more commonplace predecessors, and handed it on 
to successors who worked out its natural develop- 
ment Almost any one of their mtngues might, 
with a change of geographical names, stand for an 
intngue of Dupleix. To cite but a single example. 
In 1521 the Portuguese having agreed to reinstate 

1 D'Albaquerque’s Commen- lay’s Works, vol vi pp 391-892 

taries, iv 71, 72 (ed 1866) 

2 Essay on Lord Clive Maca'n- 
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n Sumatra King who had boon expelled, overthrew 
nnd Jallod his rival, and scoured their own nominee 
on the throno in return for his submission to 
Portugal 

Tho idea ol employing disciplined Indian troops, 
and of using Indian succession contests, as engines 
for European aggrandisement, was not struck out 
by tho wit of nn3 one man It was the necessity 
of tho Europoan position in Asm, and it was recog 
nisod ns suoh by tho Portuguese from the moment 
they scoured a footing on the Malabar ooast 
The Indian anarchy from 1500 to 1660, whioh pre- 
ceded the firm establishment of tho Mughal Empire, 
gave thorn half a century to cany out their design. 
The grasp of tho Mughal Empire after 1650 
hold suoh Bchomes in abeyance during nearly two 
hundred years The fall of tho Mughal Empire 
rendered possible a revival of the old Portuguese 
policy, and from the struggle which ensued, England 
omergod the sovereign power in India. 

Tho drain upon Portugal for her armies and 
fleets in Asia, although far beyond her normal 
resources, was for a time nohly repaid by the 
monopoly of the Indo-European trade The volume 
of that trade may be inferred from the statements 
that 800 Portuguese shipB were employed in it 
uw between 1497 and 1612, and that the ordinary ooet 
leu of construction and equipment of a single vessel 
intended for India, with the pay of the captain and 
orew for one voyage, was calculated at 4,0761 
Such returns do not inoladB ships captured in Asiatic 
1 D* Fon*«ft » Goa, p- 87 
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seas or built m Indian dockyards, and, assu min g 
then accuracy, the total number of vessels engaged 
in the trade can scarcely have been less than one 
thousand during the century of the Portuguese 
monopoly The annual fleet which brought home 
the Indian cargoes numbered, m the palmy days of 
the Portuguese co mm erce, twenty sail. 1 Regarding 
the value of the trade, it is more difficult to form 
an estimate. To the Portuguese cavaliers and 
chroniclers the achievement of their nation m India 
was a romance of military prowess and of mission- 
ary zeal. The commercial aspects they kept as 
much as possible m the background Indeed, 
Fana y Sousa apologises for referring to the expe- 
ditions of certain years as c what they did was m 
1 elation to Trade, a subject unbecoming a grave 
History ’ 2 We have to trust to accidental notices 
rather than to continuous statements 

I have mentioned that the first cargo brought 
home by Vasco da Gama was reckoned to have 
repaid the whole cost of the expedition sixty-fold. 
Cabral returned to Lisbon in 1501 with a freight isoi 
of precious spices, perfumes, poicelain, pearls, rubies 
and diamonds. In 1501 Albuquerque followed with 
c forty pound of pearls and four hunched of the small, 
a diamond of wonderful bigness,’ and othei costly 
articles 3 The gams of tiade were augmented by 
the profits of pnacy — foi every Moslem or heathen 


1 Da Fonseca, p 24 — probably- 
including vessels convoyed by the 
King’s ships 

2 Faria y Sousa’s Asia Portu- 


gaeza (Captain John Stevens’ 
translation) voL i. p 253. London 


1695 


3 Idem, i 73 
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flhip wns a fnir pnzo A single Calicut vessel m 
1501 folded, nmong other treasure, 1,600 costly 
pearls In 1603 another capture contained ‘ an idol 
i£M of gold weighing thirty pound,’ with emeralds for 
oy es, a huge ruby on lus breast, ‘ and part of him 
colored with a cloak of gold get with jewels ” In 
return for gems, and for the pepper, ginger, cm 
nnmon, mace, nutmegs, cloves, drugs, dyes, porce- 
lains, perfumes, carved work, art products, and tex 
tilo mnnels of tho East, tho main commodity sent 
from Portugal, us from the old Boman Empire, waB 
Bil\cr But she also exported woollen fabrics, to a 
largo oxtent ivoi cn from English fleeces on Plandere 
looms, linons, red cloth of State, Genoa velvets, 
outlery, metal work, hardware, corals, glass, mirrors 
and chemicals * 


Besides tho direot commerce with Portugal, the 
port-to-port trade from the Malabar coast to the 
Persian Gulf on the one side, and to Malacca and 
the For East on tho other, yielded large returns- 


One of its most profitable commodities was opium, 
obtained from Arabia and Egypt Opium had been 
known in China from at least the eighth century 
i. w f and. Duarte Bucbaas. fernd the Chinese finis 
taking it in the tune of Albuquerque as a return 
freight from Malacca.’ It soon appeared that opium 

' FaniySoim.t.M (E&1BS5) Ok Old Board* ofti* *** 

* Tha fatarebangreU* arUdtm OJjla (reprint c I leUA . 
of Indo-European eommeren ire Fwt Ltttrr * 

ilireureed will oroJiUon by Sir Indu* „ 

OnorB. BWwocd, fa th, B^oH * Th. 

of H*r Utjatft Gomwiiioarre bund In P 1 aiM E3 J 

/or [ir Parti Cmwreal BxhOn- Rotten (iiPopayi* 

(are of 1878 fa hu Beport on Dutitn Btrbom » CtntU } 
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could be grown in India, and Francisco de Albu- 
queique proposed in 1513 that its importation from 1513 
Arabia should be prohibited, or should be made a 
monopoly of the Portuguese sovereign 1 When the 
supply was cut off in reprisal for the Portuguese 
attempt on Aden, Affonso de Albuquerque recom- 
mended c the poppies of the Azores to be sown m all 
the fields of Portugal,’ ‘ because a shipload would be 
used yearly in India, and the cultivators would gam 
much, and the people of India are lost without it if 
they do not have it to eat ’ 2 It was not on the soil 
of Portugal, however, that the wealth of Asia was 
to be reaped. Nor did the attempts to reach the 
inland gold-fields of Afiica, although led by a Cap- 1569 
tam-G-eneral 8 bearing the lofty title of 1 Conqueroi 
of the Mines,’ yield permanent lesults. The plunder 
of the Moslem "ships, tubutes and ransoms from the 
coast-chiefs, and above all sea-trade, formed from 
first to last the revenue of Portugal m the East. 4 

As regards the home-tiade, one Portuguese ship 
brought back a freight worth, at a modeiate com- 1592 
putation, 150, 000^ , besides jewels not reckoned m 
the account 5 As regaids the port-to-port tiade m 
Asiatic waters, the voyage from G-oa to China 01 

Africa and Malabar , Hakluyt 4 I summarise in tins sentence 
Society, 1866 Cf Bndwood’s many notices m Faria y Sousa’s 
Fust Lcttei Booh of the E I Asia Poitugu-eza ■winch covers 
Company , liv-lxn the period of the Portuguese 

1 Letter of Francisco de Albu- power in Asia down to 1640 
quorque for the King, dated Octo- 5 The ‘ Madre de Deos,’ 1592 
her 20, 1518 India Office MSS The cargo of the captured carrack 

2 Letter of Affonso d’Albuquer- ‘ San Fikppe ’ sold m 1587 for 

que for the King, Dec 1,1513 108,049? Calend of State Papers, 

3 Francisco Barreto, 1569 Domestic, 1581-1590, p 428 
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Japan yioldod to tho captain for freight alone 
22,6001 , and from Goa to Mozambique 6,400? , 
besides the gams from his private trade, which were 
equally great 1 As regards the profits of piraoy, or 
tho seizure of non Christian ships, a single captain 1 
sold prizes during the space of two years aggregating 
about 110,000? Tho tributes from coast-princes 
and tho oustoms duos of Goa, Din and Malacca 
nlono wore estimated at about 120,000? The 
King's share in tho tributes, customs, and 
prizes tahon by his own ships, was reckoned at 
1,000,000 crowns a year, say 226,000? , and would 
have been double that amount, but for the frauds 
of tho officials 3 His actual clear revenue from 
India was given at 164,91 8 ? 4 

The trade profits to the royal treasury Bhould 
have been enormous, hut were reduced by the many 
hands through whioh they passed. The Portuguese 
sovereigns were willing to allow their subjeots to 
benefit by Eastern commerce. Pnnoe Henry the 
Navigator had, in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, encouraged a company formed for trading 
to his discoveries on the Afnoan coast It 
soon became evident that the fifteenth-centuiy 
world could not be opened up by private enterprise 

' W Johor MIdde, quoting 1 Sk» 7 Boom ■ Ana Port. 

F«ih» TkoLutvu 1, toL L p. cud. v*w»> C«j4*jn Storm* - torn*- 

• Pedro do F*rin, 1541-1642. lititm, nL it p. 41B CUajidom 
Doneere, L 466-456. I toko the 1KB) 

eiteer damt end the crown eeeh el * UeMO* - Trod ate, Poreh** 
•hoot 4*. 64. Letter* reoetwd POfnmat pt- h. pp. 1606-1583 
If Oi« 3 I. Oof i. 886 (1896) (London, 1636) 
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The African and Canaries trade became a monopoly 
of the Eoyal family, and merchants engaging m it 
had to take ont a hcence and render a part of their 
profits to the sovereign or his representative On 
the finding of the Cape route, King Emmanuel in isoo 
like manner offered to share the Indian trade with 
his subjects, on condition that one-fourth of the 
returns should be paid to His Majesty 1 Again, 
however, private enterprise proved unequal to the 
task, and for the next eighty-seven years the trade 
of India was conducted at the risk and for the 
behoof of the sovereign The Eoyal monopoly of 
spices alone was estimated at 45,000Z a year; 
and His Majesty’s profit from the general trade 
at 150,000Z Adding this to the 225,000 1 from 
prizes, customs, &c , the King’s share should have 
amounted to 420, 000^ a year But the profits were 
eaten up by the expense of the armaments 2 

The King however still desired to interest his 
subjects in the enterprise In the second voyage 
of Yasco da Gama (1502), each mariner and officer 1502 
of the Indian fleets was allowed to bring home for 
himself a certain quantity of spices, paying as 
height one-twentieth of their value A similar 
pohcy of permitting their crews ‘to load some 
small thing in then cabins,’ and a modest per 1530 
centage on the piofits of the voyage, was after- 
wards advocated for the port-to-port trade in 
Asiatic waters 8 Such a system could perhaps be 

1 Charter of June 29, 1500 Hichle’s Lusiad , i cxc (1798) 

Corjpo Chronologtco, India Office The evidence for these sums is 
MSS. doubtful 

2 Da Fonseca’s Goa, p 24 3 Letter of Affonso Mexia for 
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kept under ohooh in tho return fleets to Lisbon 
At tho distant Indian harbours it defied control, 
nnd quickly grow into a compoting private trade on 
a groat scalo Tho swoots of sudden and surrepti- 
tious wealth turned the Portuguese officials into 
unscrupulous adventurers, careloBS ol their master's 
interest in thoir own haste to be noh 

Tho abuses incident to such a system fill many 
isn pages of tho lottora home As early as 1618 a 
cavalier was charged with fraudulent dealing m 
tho nco required for the Portuguese Government 1 
Of two galleons allowed for the King s trade, one 
was lost through overloading, while the oaptam 
freighted tho other with his private oargo ’ Certain 
of tho ships sent 'to guard tho mouth of tho 
isn Strait ' will, tho King was informed, ‘ after soiling 
their nco depart full of gold, and will not oare a 
straw for our service ’ * A praotioo arose of ooermng 
the coast-rajas into vending their spices to the 
offlmals engaged m pnvate trade, while the Kmg s 
ships could only obtain freights at enhanoed rates 
Pressure was put on the native merchants, and 
several ports were almost deserted by them, as 
they had to pay heavy dues which the Portuguese 
captains oorruptly evaded. ‘The whole [Boyal] 
lew trade is being lost winch afforded the revenues 
of Tour factory Tour Highness has not nor will 

tb* Kiss, delei January 15 1580. iuei Ooobm, DkWw 80, 168S 
Indi* Office MSB. HSU Offlee MSS. 

> LeOer ol PrmneUoo de AIbu ■ letter front Jbto in Time, 
querqne for the Kina, October SO Deoemiee 80, HIS HSU Office 
HIS. Indie Office 11SS. MSS 

* LetUr from Aflbn*o MuU, 
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have from Malacca any piofit as long as the trade 1530 
is being done by the captains ’ 1 — who would not 
pay the customs levied from the Gentiles and the 
Moors. Many other letters tell the same story. It 
was felt to be irregular, however, to employ as am- 
bassador an officer who bad bought up all the mer- 
chandise in the town, ‘ and who seems to be going 
rather to do bis own trading.’ 2 Native vessels, on 
arriving at a port, were not allowed to sell their 
caigoes until the Factory bad bought what it wanted 
to make up the King’s shipment, and this royal 
privilege the Portuguese officials converted into 
a device for buying on their own terms the 
commodities for their private trade The result 
was thus pithily summed up m 1527 : ‘ The 1527 
native merchants neither will give to, nor have any 
trade with, Your Factory, horn which proceeds 
great loss to Your Highness/ 3 

These were acknowledged abuses. But apart 
from such abuses, the system led to a perpetual 
conflict of interest between the Royal Trade and 
the officials as private traders The commanders 
m charge of the King’s ships sold their private 
cargo first, and secured a return freight for them- 
selves, before disturbing the market by trans- 
actions on His Majesty’s account. In 1530 the 
Bengal voyage from Malabar yielded the captain 
2,450 1. and only 78Z to the King — a flagrant case 

1 Letter from Affonso Mexia her 9, 1548 India Office MSS 

for the King, January 15, 1680 3 Letter from Fernando Nunes 

India Office MSS for the King, September 7, 1527 

2 Dom Francisco de Lima to India Office MSS. 
the Governor of India, Septem- 

YOL I 


M 
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iwo reported to Lisbon 1 The Royal Trade to Ormuz 
on the West and to Malacca on tbe East suffered 
from tho same cause , as ‘the captains buy and sell 
their own goods and not for the King ’ The 1 gift 
of a \ oyago ’ became a recognised quittance for 
pay withheld or embezzled by the treasury officers, 
and with good luck m prizes might mean a 
fortuno It also formed a provision for a clamor 
oub kinsman or a cast-off mistress, and one 
Governor was reported to have appointed forty of 
1541 his relatives to charges and voyages. 1 

This system, from the first disastrous to the > 
Royal Trade, soon proved also a source of political 
weakness As early as 1524 complaints arose that 
the captains * do not wont war, as it is too expen 
sive and had to endure, and of small gam and little 
advantage ' * In 1542 a new Governor found the 
Royal service m great straits owing to the number 
of officers who had left it to turn merchants — a 
business which 1 offered greater chance of profit 
and less danger to life and limb After three 
years’ experience he was anxious to resign, ‘ as he 
saw around him only corruption and dishonesty 
iW9 pQ i$4g a confidential report thus summed up the 
position * Each one considers only himself.’ 4 

1 Namely 7 000 perdac* to the p. 830 (Ed. 188SJ. 

CjipUhj end 70,000 me to the * Letter of Manuel Ooutfnho 
THng After conridanng the eri for the King Not ember fiS, 1 541 
dene* of D Aennha and other* I India Office 1TSS. 
aroept fib Henry Tale i equtva- * Jcrg* d* Albuquerque far the 
lent* of the pardao at 7 thfflixig* King, January U Iodi » 

and of L000 reb at It. So. id Office MSS. 

Letter from Affanao 1I«U far the 4 Oo«me Anne* far tbe King, 
King, January 18 1580. India Leoamber 80 1549. India Office 
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The Poituguese soveieigns did not see the 
wealth of Asia thus shp thiough their fingeis 
without effoits to cheek the malpiactices m the 
East At one period, indeed, they attempted to 
exclude not only their own servants but also the 
native mei chants from any shaie in the tiade. 
This close system, when strictly enforced, drove 
the Asiatic ships from the Poituguese haiboms. 
Eor a time it thieatenedrum to the luciativehoise 
trade of Goa, which nnpoited the fine bleed of the 
desert in Aiab vessels and lesold the animals at 
a gieat profit to dealeis from the inland Courts 
of India During the cold season of 1521-1522, 
the usual supply of about a thousand horses had 
diopped to under a bundled in the Goa maiket 
< How can Your Highness expect the mei chants of 
Ormuz to bung us hoises,’ says a plain-speaking 
correspondent, ‘ if they cannot tiade in supplies or 
m any other commodity ? ’ ‘ Your Highness by 

wanting to take all to youiself, nevertheless derives 
no advantage 51 » 

While so strict a monopoly kept away the native 
meichants, it merely shifted the private tiade of 
the Portuguese officials to haibouis which were less 
closely watched. ‘ Your factory at Cochin,’ adds 
the same writei, ‘is always m debt, the captains 
of the said vessels that come here making them- 
selves very rich ’ The native merchants 1 will lose 
what pleasure they had m trading ’ 1 Let Your 

Highness order your ships to be laden and com- 

1 Letter of Pedro de Faria for the King, January 18, 1522 India 
Office MSS 


1522 
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UMiil ill" P"r** I). opened’ U> nntnc 

'Tlirirnti it*nip mm Wnu« lonr Highness wills 
to cl"i" til" ports — "Crept to jour own trade 
\n at'rmp* to rcmidy tins stab of things by 
graiiting pi*> i to natur «lnp<, ami by forbidding, 
trad" In o'hrnl* prmcd unavailing The pain 
*y Vm opcnral up nwiih r seopi forpnvnti trading 
1} allow im th" Portuguese m mints of tbo Crown 
In t-niji! ,y intnr craft to carry their own u nturcs 
• 11) n I’hh lunation of 1501, the peimltl to anatise 
cap* nn found ill Indian wnti m without n Portu 
gm w lu enci ‘was drath and H mure of his ship nnd 
pmpcrt) The ofTicinls tool, care, Ik fore granting 
tilt* pinmt to scciirr a lion a share in the profits 
of the voyage I very one, sometimes thr Governor 
himself, was in the conspiracy, nnd prosecutions 
merely sin ngthened it bj the judicial sanction of 
acquittals • Winch thing did not astonish me, 
i* wrote a candid obsemr, ‘because tbe Procurator 
of lour Highness is one to got Ins salary 5 

The Portugni soaoicreigns were, in fact, unable 
to check tbo corruption even of tho Indinn Depart - 
mint nt Lisbon, nnd prosed powerless to control 
tlieir distant servants in the East After tho union 
of Portugal with tho Spanish Crosvn in 1680, tho 
drain ot the Netherlands war crippled tho pubho 
funds required for the Indinn commorco, and in 
1687 tho Itoyal Monopoly of tho Bpico trndo wns 


1 For nth * iwpcrt, m 
IhntW PiJprirnt Ik It ch. 
10 1 and for lu flluwry prtrtwr 
tloo, Mwidienon • Confirm 


vritk I nit* p. 23 
• Letter from Llmlo Btftelbo 
for tb# Kioft Ptc#mber 24 1648. 
India Offlc# MSS. 
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sold to a body of capitalists under the name of the 1587 
Companlna Poitugueza das Indias Orientaes The 
officials in Asia, fearing the loss of their illicit 
gains, threw every obstacle in the way, and the 
speculation did not yield the hoped-for piofits In 
1697 a new syndicate, called the Companhia do 
Coinmeicio da India, received a charter in return 
for a yearly subvention of 2,763 1 . to the Grown 1 
Aftei a four yeais’ struggle with the officials m 
the East this undertaking also collapsed. The 
attempts of Portugal to found an East India 
Company failed , but they gave a hint to Euiope as * 
to the possibility of corporate private enterprise 
in Asia — a hint of which the Dutch and English 
availed themselves. 

The Portuguese officials in India defended 
their clandestine commerce on the ground of the 
insufficiency of their salaries. Da Gama’s and 
Albuqueique’s companions had gone forth as 
ciusaders and cavalieis, with httle thoughts as to 
the wages of their service Then* aim was gloiy 
or death m a Holy War But the love of fighting 
spent itself, and the ‘ martyrs ’ soon wanted pay for 
then ' 1 blood ’ At fiist they looked chiefly to prizes 
at sea, to the plunder of captured towns on shoie, 
and to the gifts of native princes, voluntary or 
enforced, at every port from the African coast to 
the Moluccas These gifts, originally intended for 
the King, were diverted to his servants, and soon 
grew into bribes. In 1522 Has Ma]esty was urged 

1 Da Fonseca’s Goa, p 24 In further attempts at Portuguese 
1731 and during our American war companies were made m vam. 
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to substitute fair salaries for BUeh gratifications 
ivhich ahead) interfered with the course of justico 1 
Sul the Lisbon Qo\ eminent ooufd nover make 
up its niind to this course Tho European * soldiere 
"'era nifscmbl) paid and imserabl) fed, tho 
captains receiving each n salarj of twelio shillings 
per month, and living onl) on nee and fish.’ 1 A 
commander of a slup of war, rejoicing m the 
loft) title of CapitSo do Mar o Guorrn, was paid 
1 less than a Dutch sergonnt ’ The sea-captains 
did not suffer, however, as tho) exorcised some 
control over tho local treasnneB Tho) paid their 
own ofaimB, uhothor there was much or little left 
in tho cofTer, and soized tho best part of the goods 
of patients who died m tho hospitals* In 1680 
tho Malacca coast waa loft without a sufficient 
guard, ‘ heoauao in it there are no fifths and 
perquisites, nor what to claw, as there ib in other 
voyages * 

Somo of the Portuguese exploits form a very 
romanoo of robber) One free lance, Nicote, 
having taken service under the sovereign of Pegu, 
rebelled against his master, was proclaimed King, 
and was finally impaled in front of his own fort 
in order, as the Burmese sarcastically remarked, 

1 that ho might the better look to it The island 
whioh Sanoho Pa nr a hoped for, and received, as 
a reward for his services, has been cited as an 

' Lotte or rod™ Jo Fori* for tho Kin*. Soptontor 7 16S7 
the King January 18, 1G2I. India Office MSS. 

Indie Office MSB. 4 UMer of AEobk> Meed* for 

1 D*Fon*ftcwGcw pp,181-18SL the King, J«u*ry lli 1K0 
* Letter of Fernju*lo Is one* for Indl* Office MBS. 
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invention out of keeping with tlie realism of c Don 
Quixote.’ But moie than one incident m the Asia 
Portugueza of the sixteenth centuiy may have 
supplied the idea for Sancho’s Baratana In the 
middle of that century Jordao de Eieitas, having 
£ converted ’ the King of Amboyna, obtained the 
island as a gift to himself 1 Islands weie cheap 
m the boyhood of Cervantes. Indeed, John Cabot, 
when exploring the Atlantic for England m 1497, 
had set the example by giving away an island to his 
Genoese baiber — who ever afterwaids legarded 
himself as a count. 2 3 

If the system pioduced bitter fiuits in Asia, 
it had its roots m Portugal heiself. Not only 
could the Lisbon Couit never sciew up its couiage 
to give fair commeicial salanes for fair commeicial 
woik, but it used India, as a lefuge for depraved 
or destitute hangeis-on upon its bounty. As the 
slave-tillage of Portugal concentrated large tracts 
among a small body of great proprietors, the lesser 
nobihty and gentry sank into indigence 8 Then 
blood disdained the degradation of trade at home, 
and the antechambeis of the giandees were besieged 

1 Danvers, 1 525 Amboyna slavery in Portugal, particularly 

afterwards passed to the Portu- in Algarves and the South, see 
guese crown Cervantes was horn Das Ongens da Escramddo 
m 1547 Modema emPortugal por Antonio 

2 John and Sebastian Cabot, by Pedro de Carvalho (Lisbon 1877) , 

C Baymond Beazley, M A , Fel- Wauwermans' Henri le Naviga- 
low of Merton College (1898), a teur et VAcaMmie Portuguese de 
very valuable work, pubhshed Sagres (Antwerp 1890) , and local 
aftei most of this volume was m notices m Latouche’s Travels m 
type Portugal (London, 2nd ed nd 

3 For the history and effects of 1875 ?) 
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by poor relations clnmounng for employment or 
bread India seemed to offor, if not a fortune, at 
nny rate a gravo In cither case the suitor was 
got nd of It became the asylum for those who 
had claims that could not bo satisfied, or who had 
rendered services that could not bo acknowledged, 
or had rocei\cd promises that could not be fulfilled 
Young women aero shipped off from Lisbon with 
tho dowry of an appointment m India for the 
man who would marry thorn Ono favoured damsel 
earned in her trunk tho governorship of Crangan ore 
Tho multiplication of ofiicoB was pushed to on 
extent which would havo boon ludiorouB, if it had 
not proved fatal, in Portuguese India. But even 
nominal posts could not be invented to keep pace 
with tho demand. Each of tho four outward ships 
imo of a single y car ‘ brought sixty persons more or 
less without pay '' 

The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India 
made tho race-name of Christian (Firing!) 1 a 
word of terror — unbl the strong rule of the Mughal 
Empire turned it into one of contempt Their 

1 Letter of Affaneo ileri* for et ceit im term* qni m*rque fo 
the King tom Cochin January 15 •oaverain mfpri* qa D» ont poor 
India OflJoe M88. ttralm le* nat ion* d# 1 'Europe. 

* FHngi l ep r e —n t* throegh Sonnenit, L 58 (1783) In India 
Arabic and Peraian the Franco*, It li a pod tire affront to call 
quo pi pm Inf onmea pc*dm an Kngifdrman a Farfnghee. 
Christian! diermtur Jarrie, Elphtrutrae, quoted m fflr T B. 
Tkttanrus Iff. 217 Porto Cofobxooke t Bonowr 

gals which they call by the name ails ilottntstuarl BlpHnsions, 
of Fringe*. W Burton in £L 207 (1®*) B*e for a fuller 
Hakluyt, r SSL Norn qu’Ds history of the word Sir Henry 
drmnirtni am Portugal*, lonque Tul* s Glossary PP- 
oetn-d abordirent dans four pay*, (1888). 
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buccaneenng m the nairow seas, theii pnate 
nests on the Bay of Bengal, their plunder of the 
coast and island punces, lie beyond the scope of 
this sketch, which merely attempts to indicate the 
policy, without narrating the tiansactions, of the 
Poituguese m the East. Wheievei they went 
they snatched at uches ; and even in lemote China, 
m the piesence of a power which might have 
ciushed them like nutshells, they could not abstain 
fiom pillage In 1527 Diogo Calvo reported that 
‘no land is so nch as China,’ 01 could moie cheaply 
supply the Boyal aisenals m India The poits 
weie open, but his biother is kept as a hostage at 
Canton on account of the Portuguese ‘ slaying and 
lobbing.’ 1 The Indian settlements, which weie 
the fiist destination of the adventureis fiom 
Portugal, peihaps suffered most. In 1549 things 
weie going ‘ fiom bad to worse ’ at Cochin 2 In 
1552 the civic authonties of Goa at length laid their 
miseries befoie the King. ‘ In India there is no 
justice, either m your Yiceioy, oi m those who 
are to mete it out.’ The one object is ‘ the gather- 
ing together of money by every means.’ ‘ Theie 
is no Moor who will tiust a Portuguese ’ ‘ Senhor, 

we beg for mercy, mercy, mercy. Help us Senhor, 
help us Senhor, for we are sinking ’ 8 

1 Diogo Calvo to the King, Jan- 3 Letter of tlie Judge and 
uary 17, 1527 India Office MSS Aldermen of Goa foi the King, 

2 Letter of Cosme Annes for November 25, 1552 India Office 
the Ki n g, December 80, 1549 MSS 

India Office MSS 


1552 
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CHAPTER Y 

EKOLAKD's XTTESirTS TO IlEJlCII INDIA II, THK 
SIXTEEN! n CEVTtmr 

U07-1W9 

The Portuguese soon found that they had 
other nvnla m the East besides the Turks No 
Christian nation at the end of the fifteenth 
century seriously disputed the Papa] award. But 
England, Franco, Venice and Spam Borutmiscd 
its terms with keen oyes, and tned for a Bharo of 
the Asiatio trade by every means within the stnot 
letter of the Bull and the treaties based upon it 
England’s century of failures, from 1497 onwards, 
to reaoh India without infringing that settlement, 
disciplined our nation to distant maritime en 
terpnse, and forms the mam subject of this 
ohapter 

i6oo The Venetians strove to bolster up the old 
land routes through Syria and Egypt, as against 
the Cape passage, and outraged Christendom by 
abetting the Mameluke Sultan in his struggle with 
Portugal for the Indian seas They thus retained 
the trade with Alexandria and the Levant a 
monopoly which they had in time to share with 
the Turkey Company of England and the Medi 
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terranean mei chants of Maiseilles. The Venetians 
leahsed, indeed, that the ultimate victoiy must he 
with the Cape loute, and pioposed to divide its 
piofits with Poitugal m the West vhile encourag- 
ing the Tuikish onset against Poitugal m the 
East In 1521 the Court of Lisbon refused an 1521 
offei of the Republic of Vemce to buy up all the 
spices yeaily brought to Portugal, over and above 
what Portugal itself lequired. 

To the east of Suez, Vemce made heiself felt 
not by her actual presence but by hei intrigues 
In the Indo-Poituguese archives she appears 
vaguely as an ill- wisher to Portugal and a confedeiate 
of the Tuik. The Indian letters to Lisbon leport 
such incidents as the airest of a seditious Venetian 
pilot, 1 01 the apostasy of a Venetian who had 
turned Moor; 2 rumouis of joint pieparations by 
the Tuiks and Venetians against the Portuguese , 
and appiehensions of the Tuiks and Venetians 
lest Poitugal should block their Red Sea loute by 
the captuie of Aden. Of the Fiench we heai little 
in the Indo-Poituguese records dunng the six- 
teenth century except that — * the Eiench will 1511 
be ill-advised if they come seeking us 58 

Spam proved a moie serious rival The dernai- 
cation Bull of 1493 overlooked the fact that the 
eaith is a spheie The Poituguese had, indeed, 
only to pursue their discoveries far enough to the 

1 Letter of the Licentiate bruary 2, 1568 India Office 
Pedro Gomes for the King, from MSS 

Cochin, November 2, 1520 India 3 Letter from DomJoamd’E<;a 
Office MSS for the King, July 1, 1581 India 

3 Letter of Juda Marcos, Fe- Office MSS But see post, p 215 
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east of the dividing line, and the Spaniards to 
push theirs far enough to the west, in order that 
the two nations should meet angrily on the other 
1581 side of the globe This they did in 1521 Magel 
Ian, disgusted bv the ingratitude of Portugal for 
his services under Albuquerque m the East Indies, 
offered in 1617 to find out for Spain a new road 
to Asia, Starting from Seville with five ships m 
1619, ho oo as ted down the American continent 
till he discovered the straits which bear his name 
Then striking north west across the Paoifio he 
made the Philippine Islands, where he was killed 
in 1621 But his squadron proceeded to the 
Moluccas, whioh had already been reached by the 
Portuguese vtd the Cape of Good Hope One 
ship of Magellan a five snoceeded in returning to 
Seville in 1622, having sailed round the world and 
thus opened a lawful route for Spain into the East 
Indian seas. 

When the consternation of the Lisbon Court 
calmed down, the difficulty was found susceptible 
of diplomatic settlement The Bull of 1493, in 
partitioning the undiscovered world between Spam 
and Portugal, started from an imaginary hue in 
the Atlantic It implied, however, a complemen 
tary line half way round the earth, say 180 degrees 
distant, as the boundary of the two natrons in 
Asiatic waters But the sea-mathematicfl of that 
age were unequal to the Roourate determination 
of either hue, although the second Borgian map 

> By Di«o Bubro of Borina Cb»d» V, .nd rtfut d«- 

a-«*mcfT*pb«T In Uw BorriM of line«Uon of the. AlUntU «n« O' 
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in 1529 attempts to show both. Chailes Y. of 
Spain had, as Emperor, too many wars on hand m 
Euiope to wish for fuithei complications in the 
East. He possessed, moieover, m America, an 
India nearer home* an India which, instead of 
chaining the mother-countiy of specie every year 
to cairy on trade, was beginning to pour into her 
treasury inexhaustible stores of silvei. Charles Y. 
wanted the smews of war, and he could not pay 
his armies in nutmegs and cloves. 

Notwithstanding his piomise to the Spanish 1529 
Cortes in 1523, dunng the fhst enthusiasm of 
Magellan’s discoveries, to defend them, Charles Y. 
m 1529 sold his claims to the Moluccas for 350,000 
golden ducats (say 170,000Z ) to Portugal. By the 
same Convention of Saiagossa he accepted an 
Asiatic boundaiy line between the two Catholic 
nations at 297|- leagues east of the Moluccas, 
reserving to Spam the light of annulling the 
bargain on repayment of the money. 1 This 
disposed for the time of the difficulty, and the 
union of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns m 
1580 — solemnly confirmed m 1581 — seemed to 
rendei the settlement final 2 


dicates that the map was made m 
the Spanish interest apropos of the 
Convention of Saragossa 

1 Contract and Convention 
made at Saragossa between King 
JoaoIII. and the Emperor Charles 
V , dated April 22, 1529 

2 As a matter of fact after Por- 
tugal regamed her independence 
m 1640, the demarcation of the 


Spanish and Portuguese posses- 
sions beyond the Atlantic line, 
chiefly m South America, formed 
the subject of many altercations 
and treaties between those 
nations, as in 1681-1682, 1750, 
1761, 1778, 1777, practically 

ending with the settlement con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Prado in 
1778. 
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somoulmt wido charters to certain Bnstol and 
Portuguese adionturcrs to sail nndor the English 
ling into nil heathen coontnos of tho eons, and to 
erect hie royal banner on whatever island or con 
tinent thoj ehonld diecovor, Honry VII expressly 
provided that thoy should not mtonneddle with 
tho possessions of tho King of Portugal or other 
fnondly Cbnstmn princo 1 Spam and Portugal, 
seouro in tho Papal award, looked on nnpertnrbod, 
and in 1G21 Hcnrj VlLi entered into a compnot 
with tho two nations ngninBt their common enemies 
and thoso of Christendom 1 In 1527 Charles V , 
Emperor and King of Spam, is said * to have 
offered to soli his claims to tho Moluccas to Henry 
YHI This possiblo enuso of a quarrel mth Por 
tugal enmo to nothing, and in 1520 the dispute 
between tho two Ibonan kingdoms was adjusted, 
as wo have scon, by the Convention of Saragossa, 
ism whilo Honry YHI. joined with them in negotiations 
for a gonornl peace of Europe and league against 
the Turk. 4 

The truth is that England believed herself on 
tho eve of disoovenng a nearer way to India than 
either tho Straits of Magellan or the Cape of Good 
Hope In 1470 a Danish (or Polish f) pflot, John 
Soolos, is reported somewhat obsonrely to have got 

1 Bjmrr » Mi era, xffl. p. ST Hriwrt of OHrhny 
(ed. 1704-1785) to Maopheraan • Annalt of Com- 

* D*i#d London, March 9 mrrci, h. W («L 1805) 

1621. Calendar of State Paper* * CanmtoJon to Eari of ‘Wflt- 
Fowfgn and Pom ••tic, Henry uhire and oibera dated January 
YHI- yoL id. pan iu par 21 1638 Calendar of Stale 

<XX*3 («U 1 Brewer) Paper r vl mpra, ir part HI. 

• On the authority of Lord par 0156 
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to the passage north of Labrador, 1 and ‘in 1477 
Columbus himself learned fiom Enghsh sailors of 
Bristol the management of an ocean voyage when 
he visited Ultima Thule ’ 2 (Iceland) In 1480, a i48o 
vessel of eighty tons sailed from Bristol under 
Captain Thylde, the pioneer of continuous Enghsh 
exploiation, to discover a land to the west of 
Ireland called ‘ Biasylle ’ — the Irish O’Biasil or 
Island of the Blest. He failed, but according 
to the Spanish ambassador, the Bristol merchants 
sent out two to four vessels every year fiom 1491 
to 1498 on the same search. 8 

When, theiefore, Columbus beheved he had 1492 
found a way to India south-west across the Atlantic 
m 1492, and mistook Cuba for Japan, the Bristol 
merchants redoubled their efforts by a north- 
western route across the same ocean. All such 
expeditions assumed the lotundity of the earth, 
and the vagueness of the Papal Bull of 1493, which 
embitteied the relations of Spam and Portugal, 
gave cover to the Enghsh pioceedings. That Bull 
excluded intrusion only towards ‘ the west and 
south,’ 4 * * * explicitly lepeatmg these terms four times 
• over, and making no reference to discoveries by the 
north. 

The practical monopoly of Spain was to reach 


1 Calendar of State Papers, 3 Letter of Pedro de Ayala to 

East Indies, 1518-1616, par 21. their Catholic Majesties, dated 

Pontanus, Perum Damcarrwm July 25, 1498 Calendai of State 

Hwtona, p. 768. Amster , 1681 Papers, Spain, 1485-1509, vol i 

9 Sir Clements Markham, 168-179 

K.0 B Journal of Boyal Geo- 4 * Versus occidentem et men- 

graphical Society, June 1897 diem ' 

VOL I 


N 
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Indm by a south west route, tho practical monopoly 
of Portugal \vns to roach Indm by a Bonth-oast 
routo , tho English resolved to find Indm by a 
north noBtcm or north-castom passage Spainsaw 
that this might lead to an infringement on tho 
Portuguese claims and on her own,' but she did not 
press tho point so ns either to threaten a rupture or 
to proiont tho English voyages 
»33 Indeed tho Bull of 1 199, by referring oxolusivoly 
to discovones towards tho vest and Bonth, left the 
north open , and tho Spanish ambassador him self 
admitted that tho Brmtol merchants had been 
yearly exploring m that direction before the Bull 
was granted ‘ You wnto that a person liko 
i4M Columbus,' runs n letter to him from their Cathoho 
Majesties in 1400, ‘ has oomo to England for the 
purposo of persuading the King to enter into an 
undertaking sumlar to that of the Indies, without 
prejudice to Spam and Portugal. He is quite 
at liberty ’ 1 * * * 5 The ambassador had been sent to 
England to negotiate a marriage between Pnnoess 
Kathenne of Spam and Arthur, Pnnce of Wales 
In tho previous decade our Henry Vii. missed tho 
offer of the Genoese Columbus, which would have 
made England the discoverer of the south western 
route * In 1490 he granted letters patent to the 

1 letter from Ferdinand and CsboTi Ditoovaiy of Ifort A 

IeabeHa to tha Spanlah amb**- Amtrioci, pp. 213, 1W 

aadcr in London, dated Tortoea, * OaUndjcr of BiaU 

March 28, 1496, and from the SpanUh, y6L n p. 80 

nmbaaaadar to their Catholic * See chapter* xL and xiH. of 
M^wttea, ciro. July 25 149a TU Butcry qf the W 
Printed in fnD in G E. Wear* • Actions qf Ohrutophtr CoW-nb** 
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Genoese Cabots — John and his thiee sons — to sail 
undei the loyal flag by the noith, east, and west. 
The south is significantly omitted from the hcense 1 

John Cabot, a Genoese by birth but a natuiahsed 
citizen of Yemce, appeals to have visited Mecca, 
had sojourned m Portugal and Spain, and settled 
m England With the aid of the Bristol mei chants 
and the sanction of King Heniy’s patent, he at 
length set foith fiom the Severn on May 2, 1497, 
m one small vessel the ‘ Mathew,’ with a ciew of 
eighteen, of whom seventeen weie Bustol men. 
He hoped to leach Asia by the North Atlantic, as 
Columbus was then supposed to have leached it by 
the south, and ‘ to make London a gi eater place foi 
spices than Alexandria ’ He leturned on August 6, 
having m leahty disco veied North America, but m 
the opinion of his contemporaries having gained for 
England £ a gieat part of Asia, without a stioke of 
the swoid ’ 2 

Slowly and with much leluctance did England 
abandon this belief Yet the voyages of 149S, 
1500, 1502, and subsequent years made it evident 
that America was not Cathay The latter name, 
Cathay or Cataya, the old land travelleis had 
vaguely apphed to Tartary and China In the sea 
voyages now to be described, it included also the 


by Ferdinand Columbus (Church- 
ill’s Voyages, vol n pp 496 ff 
ed 1752) 

1 ‘Ad omnes partes, regiones 
et sinus mans onentalis occiden- 
talis et septemtnonalis ’ Letters 
Patent dated March 5, 1495-6 , 


printed in full by We are, pp 96- 
100 

3 Letter from Raimondo de 
Soncmo to the Duke of Milan, 
dated December 18, 1497 Printed 
m full by Weare, pp 144-150 
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hunger and miBorj tlint ono of thorn could not be 
recognised b) his own father and mothor savo by 
n wart on hia Knoo Tho 1' ranch captain, whom 
the) find plundered, aftorwnrds appealed to Henry 
YTII Hia Majcslj,howoicr, was somoved by the 
sufferings of the English cron's ‘ that ho punished 
not his subjects, but of his own purse made full 
and rojal recompense unto tho French ' 

The noxt expedition which mnBt be noticed was 
a tho famous ono of Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1658 
to find a passago bj tho north-caBt Sebastian 
CnbotBtnnds arraigned as a disloyal son who filched 
his father s achievements to fabnonto n reputation 
for himself But ho was nlso a Blnlled geographer 
and an mdofatigablo projeotor of voyages Bom 
in Bristol, and associated with his father in the 
patont of Henry VII. for tho expedition which in 
1407 discovered North America, he beoame dis 
satisfied with tho meagre rewards of Henry YUL 
for his map-making, and about 1518 repaired to 
Spain There he found employment under K ing 
Ferdinand as a cartographer and member of the 
Counoil of tho New Indies 

After various vicissitudes, during which he re- 
transferred his services to England and back again 
to Spain, Sebastian Cabot finally returned to 
England in 1647, and gained distraction as arbi 
trator m nn old standing dispute between the 
Lon don merchants and the Hanseatio colony of 
Germans in tha t oity W hen farther consulted by 
the London merchants as to the depression of 
trade, due to the disturbed state of Europe, he 
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adieud tin in biddh to ‘4nM' out :• pith foi them- 
sfhrs north-i K^t io.Viu, and under hi 1 * * * * impulse, 
on Leeimher I'L loll, what j<* in it ah*} the brM i;».j 
Kmilnh Ivet India Company v.us formed 1U 
t.tpii.d « omn-lul of O.OiHh m 2V shares,* with 
Selv.stmu Cabot us go\t*rnnr for life, and ewntuulh 
iwtho councillors for tin* vo\nj;.> 

The d»nug projet t met with mini dimmits unci 
it van not until Mu\ loo.] tint tin* little squadron im 
could si Ml It consisted of three ships of 161 ), 

1*20, 'iiul 00 {oin, mob with a pinnace ami boat. 

Hs object van* the disro-wn of Cntlm, mul diieis 
other regions, dominions, islands, and pine rs un- 
known.’ ’ It earned a oompleli m* 1 of instt notions 
* by the Light Woi shipful Master Sebastian Cubntn 
Ksquier, (hneinor of the MW« r\ and Company of 
the Men hunts Ad\» ntun rs of tile City of London,’ 
and letteis from ‘the Light Noble Prmee Ldwnid 
the Sixth, sent to the kings, princes, and olhci 
potentates inhabiting the north-east pints of the 
world’* 5 We shall see that this double precedent, 
of mcieantile ordinances and royal missives was 
followed b} the moie permanent Last India 
Company of 1000 Sir Hugh Willoughby, Knight, 
commanded as admiral oi * Captain Geneuil,’ and 
Lichind Chanceloi went as pilot-in-clnef 

Into the control ci by which bin rounds this ir.&H 


1 ytnnnfa of Commerce, Manu- 

facture it, Ftsherm, and Naviga- 

tion, bj D Mncphornon, 4 \oln 

180,’ 3, ^ ol ii p 114 

- * Journal of Iho Vojago,’ 


Maj 10 to September 18, 1550. 
Calendar of State Paper*, 1'ruU 
IndiOH, 1518-1010, par 5. 

3 State rajicrt, nt supra, paias 
n arul 4 
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voyage I need not enter 1 It suifloes for Wil 
Joughby’s fame that he was the first Englishman 
to reach Nova Zembla, that the results of the 
expedition led to an overland trade by way of 
It u ssi a into Asia , and that he laid down his life 
in the attempt Prom August 23 to September 18, 
1663, Willoughby coasted the shore of northern 
Russia with two vessels of the squadron, and tned 
to explore inland. Here his diary comes to an 
abrupt close, although it would appear from a Will 
IBM that he was alive as late as January 1654. In 
that long winter darkness he and the crewB of his 
two ice bound ships — about seventy men in all — 
perished of cold and starvation freezing to mum 
inies as they died. The next explorer found the 
weird company about two years later, Willoughby 
still sitting m his cabin with his diary and papers 
before him Accor ding to Milton a strange fate 
befel the poor corpses on the attempt to bring 
the vessels home 1 the ships being nnstaunch, as 
is supposed by the two years wintering in Lap- 
land, sunk by the way with their dead and them 
also that brought them.’ * 

Richard Chan color, the second in command, 
had got separated from Willoughby in a storm 
oil the Lafoden Islands He eventually reaohed 
Arohangel, and obtained from the Russian sove- 
reign, Ivan the Temble, a grant of freedom of 
trade for English ships On his return a now 

1 Be* Namimet of Voyage* Indx*, from 1490 to 1C81 l by 
tovmrds a*NoHk-Waitn$tarc\ B omUIL Htklajt Bocittj 1849 
of a Passage to Ositkay tend * History of Moseovta, John 
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company was formed to take advantage of this 
giant, with a ckaiter from Queen Maiy m 1554, 1554 
under the title of £ the Mei chant Adventuieis for 
the Discoveiy of Lands, Countries, Isles, &c not 
hefoie known or frequented by any English 5 
Peisons not memheis of the company nor licensed 
by it, who should ventuie into the Russian 
domimons, were to forfeit their ships and mer- 
chandise, one half to the English Ciown and one 
half to the company 1 The monopoly giew into 
the poweiful oigamsation known as the Russian or 
Muscovy Company, which by many voyages, perils, 
and diplomatic anangements, established a tiade 
through Russia to Peisia , was a rival of the gieat 
East India Company , and lasted till towaids the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

This sea-and-oveiland expedition by the north- 
east had been chaiteied by Queen Mary m 1554 
for the purposes of tiade as well as of discovery 
I must not pause to i elate how Chancelor and 
Bunough 2 promptly started m 1555-1556 to open 
up the path oi how its agent Anthony Jenkinson 1555 
reached Moscow in 1557, dined with the Tsar c at 
six o’clock by candle-light,’ and penetrated to 
Bokhara, where he met the tiadeis from India and 
Cathay It was not an overland loute but a 
northern passage by sea that had taken hold of 
the Enghsh imagination , and the trade by way of 
the Volga and the Caspian formed no answer to 

Milton's Prose Works, v 420 lowed by Elizabeth’s charter to 
(1848) the East India Company in 1600 

1 The provisions of Mary’s 2 After whom ‘ Burroughs 
charter of 1654 were closely fol- Straits ’ 
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the problem which English Beamans tup had set 
itself to solve 

J5M The death of Queen Maiy put an end to 
constraints that had amen ont of her Spanish 
marriage, and with the aooesBion of the Protestant 
princess in 1658 a host of projectors appeared. 1 A 
rivalry sprang np between the advocates of the 
north west and the north-east passage. In 1663 

img Anthony Jenkinson urged on Queen Elizabeth a 
north east exploration by sea 1 to set forward this 
famous discovery of that renowned Oathay ’ In 
1666 1667 [Sir] Humphrey Gilbert wrote his 
Discourse ‘to prove a passage by the North West 
to Cathay and the East Indies, and offered to find 
it by the ‘ travel hazard and peril of my life, 
on oondifaon that he and his heirs should bo 
scoured in the fruits of the disooveiy ’ 

Bat the great north western attempt of Eliza 
beth s reign was the three voyages of Frobisher ' 
Martin Frobisher, merchant, manner, and on 
occasion corsair, had for fifteen years nonnshed 
a soheme for a passage north west to Cathay 
On his travels he met with Miohael Lok, an 
adventurer equally daring, a more exact student 
of geographical science, and possessed of wealth 
earned by sea-trade Lok s father, while on 

1 OiWir of Stab Papa Tt ’ They occupy many pegee of 
Em! IniHee, 1518--1810, Noel tie Calendar of State Papon 
SelnabTirj’e lrtlrwl«clton,pp. tIIU Eeatlndiee, 1818-1018 end dia- 
Ix. (1682) cloee the detail* of the ooee 

■ Idem, par 18. Memorial of doohttol tooth royage made oeer 
Humphrey Ojlherte to the to Fenton • command. 

Qneen. 
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business at Dunkirk m 1533 bad tom down the 
Papal Bull excommunicating Hemy VEIL, rose 
into high favour with that sovereign, became 
alderman and sheriff of London, and died Sn 
William Lok m 1550. His son Michael having 
commanded a ship of 1,000 tons in the Levant, 
and being stiried by ‘ the great tiaffic into the 
East Indies ’ which he had seen in Spain, financed 
Eiobishei’s first voyage. 

After unsuccessful negotiations with the 
Muscovy Company, a charter was obtained from 
Elizabeth in February 1575 for a north-west 1575 
expedition m favour of Lok, Erobishei and such 
others as would adventure 1 Lok subscribed 738 1 
of the total 1613Z required, and on June 12, 1576, it7& 
then two httle barks of 25 tons each, with a pinnace 
of ten tons, and thirty-four peisons all told, sailed 
fiom Gravesend under Eiobisher’s command 
The pinnace was soon lost, one of the barks 
parted company in a storm and came home, but 
Erobisher went on, entered the straits to which he 
gave his name, and returned to Harwich on 
October 2, 1576 — bringing great hope c of the 
passage to Cataya which he doubted nothing to 
find and pass through.’ Among his tiophies were 
an Esquimaux with his canoe, whom he had 
enticed to the side of his httle vessel, then 
stooping over the side had with his own arms 
4 caught the man fast and plucked him with mam 
force, boat and all, into his barque ’ 2 

1 Memorial of Michael Lok Indies, 1513-1616, par 27 
Calendar of State Pagers, East 3 The Three Voyages of Martin 
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H7U-7 Frobisher also brought home certain pieces of 
stono which an Italian nasnyer, Agnello, declared 
to contain gold Money was quiohly forthcoming 
for n second voyngo at ft cost of 4,6001 , the Queen 
subscribing 6001 , afterwards raised to 1,0001 , the 
Lord Treasurer, Lord Admiral and other high 
officors 1001 each Even Philip Sidney caught 
tho fovor and put down for thiB and the next 
i oyages 261 , then 601 modest enniB, but appar 
ently beyond the young poet-courtier’s pnrae, as 
ho figures m 1679 among the Adventurers who 
had not paid their subscriptions — a defaulter for 
771 1 

1677 Frobishor a second expedition, consisting of his 
former two little barkB with ‘ one talle shippe of 
her Mftjestae,' started on May 26, 1677 His hope 
was to pass into the ‘ Mare Paoificnm or Mare do 
Sur by which he may go into Cataya, China, the 
East India, and all the dominions of the great 
Cone [Khan] of Tartana.’ But his fixed resolve 
was to find more of the gold bearing stone On 
September 23 he returned to Milford Haven, 
bringing home a quantity of the supposed ore, 
went to Court, and received from Queen Elisabeth 
‘great thanks and most gracious countenance 
The new northern land discovered on this voyage 
Her Majesty named the Meta Incognita — the 

Frcbuter In leirch of » peee*£e Belr Adminl Blehird Oollmeou 
to Oalluli »nd TnS,. hj Its (Hliluyt Bocaetj 18C7) 

North treat. Beprmted from the 1 Caitnlar cf StaU T'after 
lit ed. of HaklujCt VoyefU Beat Indiee, 1518-1610, pir IBS- 
tntli ns document* from the See, hueeier per M- 
State Paper Office. Edited bj 
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unknown Turning-post into Asia — and designed 
to send thither chosen soldiers and discreet 
persons to form a settlement. 

The hope of gold now wrought like a frenzy 1577-8 
It seemed as if England had within her grasp not 
only a passage to the East Indies about half as 
short as the Spanish loute, but also stores of 
bullion which would reduce to contempt the silver 
of Spanish America. A German assayer, Schutz, 
engaged that two tons ‘shall yield in fine gold’ 
twenty ounces, 1 and although the mint officials 
gave no certain sound, it was resolved to secure 
at once 5,000 tons of the ore. £ The north-west 
passage is almost wholly lost sight of,’ says Mr. 
Samsbury in summarising the State Papers ; ‘ gold 
is the pith, heait and core of most of the corre- 
spondence.’ 2 

On May 31, 1578, Erobisher sailed on his third 1578 
voyage from Harwich with eleven ships. The 
Queen herself graciously wished him faiewell at 
Greenwich. He carried the hopes and feais alike of 
the city and the Court , and the divine blessing was 
sought by strict articles £ to banish dice and card 
playing ’ £ and to serve God twice a day, with the 
ordinary service usual m churches of England.’ 

The password for the crews was £ Befoie the world 
was God . ’ the counteisign, 1 After God came 
Christ his Sonne ’ Amid tempests and ice-dangers 
so due that Erobisher, £ when all hope should be 
past . . lesolved with powdei to bum and bury 

1 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1518-1616, par 61 

3 Idem , Introduction, xv 
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himself and nil, together with her Majestae's ships, 
nnd with this penl of ordnanoe to receive an 
honomblo knoll ’ 1 — the fleet Beoured its cargo of 
ore, nnd rotnmod to England on Ootober 1, 1578 
Tho gold mnma rushed to a ohmax. Wild 
rumours sprond as to the value of the freight , 
nn ominous silenoo followed, then angry fears. 
Finally in 1588 tho assay of William Williams 
provod that two hundred weight of ‘Frobishers 
ore ’ yiolded but two minute parboles of silver, not 
tho sire of a pin's head, whioh were fastened with 
sealing wax to tho margin of the report.* The 
three voynges had cost 20,1G0Z , involved temble 
sufferings in stormy and ice-bonnd seas , and left 
nun behind. Frobisher seems to have adventured 
what little he had, and in 1677 (?) his wife repre- 
sented her hard fate to Secretary Walamgham as 
‘your humblo oratnx, the most miserable poor 
woman in the world ’ A widow of good estate 
when she married Frobisher, she and her ohildren 
ore m a wretched room at Hampstead ready to 
starve, and prays for help m collecting an old debt 
of 4Z to save them from famishing * 

The miBenes of Michael Lok were more drawn 
out He had contributed or truly expended 
0,250 Z on the three voyages, he declared to the 
Pnvy Council m 1679— all the goods he hath m 
the world, whereby himself, his wife and fifteen 
ohildren are left to beg them bread, ‘exoept God 

i FnjiuWe TMss Vdfafts, E»*t Indie*, 151S-1S16, pee 828. 
u( t%pr o, p. 818. 1 ■«'». I" 

■ OslsnAar of Stats Papers, 
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turn the stones at Dartfoid into his biead again.’ 1 
No miiacle took place. After lying long m the 
Fleet Pnson and failing m attempts to re-establish 
himself in life, Lok was m 1614-1615, at the age 
of 83, still being prosecuted for debts incuired for 
the Cathay Company thirty-five years before. 

Meanwhile English exploiation had not stood 
still As the gieat struggle with Spain drew on, 
the Protestant spirit of England lose, and m 1578 1578 
Drake broke into the Pacific by the south-western 
route and visited the Moluccas, all Papal Bulls 
notwithstanding Elizabeth hesitated to follow 
up to its mercantile uses her privateering hero’s 
voyage round the globe (1677-1580). But during 
the recriminations which ensued with Spam, 
she found it necessary to challenge the Catholic 
monopoly of the Asiatic trade based on the Papal 
settlement of 1493 The Pope’s award became a 
disputed * donation of the Bishop of Borne.’ 1 The 
use of the sea and an,’ she argued, £ is common 
to all,’ ‘ as neither nature, nor public use and cus- 
tom permitteth any possession thereof ’ 2 Drake’s 
voyage into the forbidden oceans, and Elizabeth’s 
challenge of the international system on which 
the interdict rested, opened up possibilities of a 
southern passage which the East India Company, 
twenty years later, turned into facts 

These possibilities and the ruin and discredit 
m which Frobisher’s search for gold had ended, 
somewhat abated the national interest in the 

1 Calendar of State Papers, liam Camden, Clarencieux King 
East Indies, 1518-1616, par 124 at Arms, p 255 (ed 1675) 

8 History of Elizabeth, by Wil- 
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northom routes But expeditious stall went on 
isro in May 1 flSO, the Muscovy Company sent ont two 
vessols of forty and twenty tons, the joint orews 
numbering but fourteen men and two boyB, to 
discovor a north eastern passage to the ‘ dominions 
of the mighty pnneo the Emperor of Cathay ’ 
Ono of tho httlo barks, under Jackman, perished at 
sea , the other, under Pet, discovered the straits 
nhioh bear his name between Waigatz and Eussia, 
but was forced back by ice, and returned to 
England in December 1680 1 
icw After much negotiation a fourth voyage was 
entrusted to Frobisher, which marks tho growing 
rosolvo of England to peaetrate to Asiatio seas, 
by the forbidden southern route Its objeot was 
to ‘bo only for trade and not for discovery of 
the passage by the north-east to Cataya, unless 
tho information could he incidentally obtained 
Frobisher declined the command, and m June 
1682’ the ships sailed under Captain Edward 
Fenton with designedly ambiguous instructions 
1 You shall take your right course to the isles of 
the Moluccas for the better disoovery of the North 
West passage,’ provided that the disoovery may be 
made ‘ without hindrance of your trade , ’ * and 
also to find a north-east passage if, on the same 
conditions, he could. The mam idea seems to 

1 CkOondor of Staff Papm Iatrodnotkm, lur-lxn. Hell 
Ewi Indio*, 1818-1018 (17 men) lujt Sodelj- 167a 
perae. 147-150. Soo elao Tho 1 Oalyndar of Statf Poyom 
ITlroo Vo yoga of William InLnodn n l iffn , hit 
B oro ntt to ti o ilroiio Bopioni ’ Dioai, paraa. IS7 IS4, to. 
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have been to leach the Moluccas by the Cape of 
Good Hope, or if needful by the Stiaits of Magellan, 
to open tiade and to establish small settlements 
at places, to fight the Spamaids if attacked, and 
to inquire whethei the northern passages which 
had defied all efforts fiom Europe could not be 
opened out from Asia. It was a vast enterprise, 
with a squadron of four ships aggregating 740 tons, 
besides pinnaces and shallops, provisioned for 
thirteen months, and with a subscribed capital of 
11,600?., of which 2,000?. weie invested in merchan- 
dise. 1 

After a yeai’s absence Captain Fenton returned 
to Plymouth in May 1583 with a sad tale of 
failure. He has been accused of deviating fiom 
his instructions, with the design of seizing the 
Island of St Helena, c theire to be proclaimed 
Kyng ’ It is certain that he took six months to 
reach Brazil Conti aiy winds and want of 
victuals, he wrote to Buileigh, then pi evented 
him from passing the Cape of Good Hope, while 
the news of a gieat Spamsh fleet at the Stiaits of 
Magellan deterred him from attempting that 
loute He decided to traffic, or buccaneei, along 
the coast of Biazil , fought a battle with a Spanish 
squadron , and came back with the empty woids 
that, but for these mishaps, he dares well assui e 
the Lord Tieasuier they had bi ought home m 
honest trade above 40,000? or 50,000? 2 

1 Calendar of State Papers, the Magellan passage is provided 
EaBt Indies, 1518-1G1G, paras for in the Instructions, par 187 
182, 188, The contingency of s Idem paras 221, 225, 229, &c 
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As a matter of fact, ho bartered away one of 
]im ships to tho Portuguese, lost another at the 
If i' or Plato, quarrelled with his officers, bnned 
forty five of h is men, and did nothing It still 
took men of tho Drake and Cavendish stamp to 
break into tho Indian seas Bat the union of the 
Crowns of Spam and Portugal under Philip H. in 
1G80 gnvo a now incontivo to the task. Appar 
1^63 ently in tho verj year of Fenton’s return, 1688, 
tho dangor to Enropo of allowing Spam to enjoy 
both Portugal and the East Indies web pubholy 
disonssod Tho remedies proposed were for Eng 
land to soiro and fortify the Straits of Magellan , 
to tnko and koop Port St Vincent in Bnudl, and 
to discover tho north east passage with all 
speed 1 

The time for these heroic measures had not 
come Yet the next few years saw memorable 
attempts both to the north and the south. In 
isst.7 1686, 1686 and 1687 John Davis made his three 
great voyages, m each of whioh he felt convinced 
that ho had found the North west route As the 
result of the first, he announced to Walsingham, 
on Ootober 8, 1685, ‘ that the north weBt passage 
is a matter no thin g doubtful, but at any time 
almost to be passed, the sea navigable, void of ioe, 
the air tolerable and the waters very deep ’ On 
retur ning from the third he declared, in September 

■ OtUndar of BtnU Paper* per JolnDtau tiuXmtokr ErHted 
asa Dele dreiitw (1588 1) by Albert Herting. MbrHmm. 

T\s Vow “5 Worfa of HeUnyt Seemly I8S0 p. M. 
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1587, 4 the passage is most probable, the execution 
easy, as at my coming you shall fulty know ’ 1 
Davis discoveied much, but be bad not found 
the outlet, and be became a mark foi the scoffei 
The crisis of the Spanish Aimada m the following 
year absoibed the whole eneigies of the nation, 
and bis alleged north-western loute ended m dis- 
bebef and contempt. Yet although mistaken, be 
was honest, and in 1595 be still held that ‘ it 
seemed most manifest that the passage was free 
and without nnpednnent towaids the north, but 
by leason of the Spamsb fleet and unfortunate 
time of Mr. Secretary’s death, the voyage was 
omitted and never sitbins attempted ’ 2 

Events bad taken place which fixed the eyes 
of the nation on a very different route. On the 
assumption of the crown of Portugal by Philip II 
of Spain m 1580, one of the rival claimants, Don 
Antonio, Prior of Crato, appealed to arms, was 
defeated, and sought shelter m England The 
union of the two Iberian monarchies, with the 
command of the joint resources of the East and 
West Indies which it gave to Philip, seemed a 
menace to all Europe Erance and England drew 
closer together, and Elizabeth encouraged the 
fugitive Antonio to the furthest hunts short of a 
rupture with Spam Some rehef she could 
openly afford to an unfortunate prince m whose 
vems the blood royal of England, even if tainted 

1 Idem, p 59 Dvscrvption, by John Davis 

2 The Woi Ides Hydrographical (1595) 
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bj lUogitmmoj, flowed In November 1681 the 
Spanish Ambassador gave oheok to her hesitating 
designs nnd oflloial disolaimors by demanding the 
arrest of tho pretender Tho armed ships bought 
for Don Antonio in tho Thames, he declared, had 
soiled past tho Qneon s own window at Greenwiok 
with tho flag of Portugal displayed- 1 Your 
Mnjestj mil not hear words, so wo must come to 
cannon, and see if you ml] hoar them ' Elizabeth, 
without raising her voice, told him that if he used 
suoh threats sho would throw him into a dungeon. 
But sho was not yet prepared for an open breach 
with Philip ' 

Sho was willing, however, to Bee her snbjeots 
do what sho feared to undertake The Spanish 
monopoly of the Magollan route had been ohal 
longed during tho diplomatio wrangle arising out 
of Drake's voyage round the world in 1677-1680 
usd In July 1680 Thomas Cavendish set forth with 
threo small shipB ’ on the same course Philip II 
had attempted to forestall suoh irruptions into the 
Paoifio by a fortified settlement commanding the 
Straits of Magellan But Cavendish found the 
miserable colonists dead or fleeing from the place, 
whioh he contemptuously named the Town of 
Famine Pillaging, prize-taking, and burning to 

1 Don Antonio ■ advenior** in light* c*t the Queen * raeilUtian* 
Englander* detailed in the printed In Eronde ■ Hutorg of 
Calendar* of State Paper*, de (roL n. p. 4SS, Ao. Ed. 1870, pp. 
■cribed by perhap* a too loyalpen 188-200, Ed. ISOS) 

In WnUam Oamden * Hutorjr Of 110, 60, and 10 ton* 

o/ Eluatrtk (pp. 284 U ed. r**peeHr*]j with er»wi *flgreg*t- 
1676} with pIctar»*fjTie «hio hi g 188 mm. 
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the water’s edge, he raided up the Pacific coast 
of Spanish America, buccaneered through the 
Spanish and Portuguese islands of the Indian 
Ocean, and finally letumed by the Cape of Good 
Hope with one surviving ship to England, in 
September 1588 ; to be sung m ballads and flat- 
tered by the Court. 

Two months before his arrival Spam had 1588 
struck her long suspended blow. In the summer 
of 1588 the Invincible Armada came and perished. 
Even Elizabeth felt that the time for pretences 
was past In the following year, 1589, she 
received a memorial settmg forth the benefits to 
the realm of a direct tiade with India and praying 
for a royal licence for three ships 1 * * Leave granted, 
the capital was raised, and m April 1591 the first i59i 
Enghsh squadron sailed xound the Cape of Good 
Hope into the Indian seas. One of the three 
ships, the ‘ Merchant Poyal,’ had to be sent back 
to England from Table Bay, laden with victims of 
the scurvy Of the two which sailed on, the 
1 Penelope ’ went down m a tempest with the 
•commodore or 4 General ’ George Raymond and 
all hands But Captain James Lancaster in the 
4 Edward Bonaventure * passed up the African 
•coast to Zanzibar, crossed over to Cape Comorin, 
reached the Malay Peninsula, and returned by 
Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Atlantic hurricanes buffeted him about from 

1 Calendar of State Papers, and Sir Clements Markham’s The 

East Indies, 1518-1616 October Voyages of Sir James Lancaster , 

1589 par 289 Cf Hakluyt, Kt , Hailuyt Society, 1877. 
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tlio "Wost Indies to Newfoundland and back again 
■Mule on shore with most of the crew, his sole 
surviving ship was blown far out to sea with 
onlj Iho men and a boy on board, but ahe at 
longth reached England. Captain Lancaster, 
after generous succour from Frenoh vessels, him 
1051 self arrived at Ilyo in 1604 Of 198 men who had 
roundod tho Cape of Good Hope with him m 
1501, bnroly twenty five again saw their native 
land But they brought baok a preoious cargo 
of pepper and noli booty Tho only dangerous 
enemies they had met were the Bourvy and the 
storm Lancaster’s voyage tore the Papal award 
of 1498 into shreds, and with it the charter of the 
Cathoho monopoly in the Indian seas 

We must be careful, however, not to over- 
estimate tho binding force of the Bull of 1498 I 
have said that at the end of the fifteenth century 
no Christian nation seriously disputed the papal 
award. 1 But the outbreak of free thought dunng 
the first quarter of the sixteenth, wlnoh grew into 
tho Beformation m Germany and England, was 
also represented in France by the straggle of 
Franois L with the Pope The witty king among 
his courtiers would have liked to see the testament 
of Father Adam which authorised his Holiness to 


* The monopoly of the larger 
half of the planet, wrote Sir i 
Bealoy perhaps too widely ™ 
claimed by Spain not tic the 
ground of any treaty concluded 
with England or any other 


country but on the grvnnd of a 
p*.pal BoH i»ued at the beginning 
of the ifxteenth eantary Tie 
Growth o/Bntuh Policy L 104 

(Ei 1007) Of 288. 
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divide out the world For a moment, indeed, 
Francis I seemed disposed to give practical effect 
to his ]ibe The Florentine Captain Yerazzam, 
whom he commissioned to make discoveries to the 
North-west, 1 adventured about 1524 southwards 1524 
within the demarcation line 

The expedition failed The explorer was eaten 
by cannibals, or, as is supposed with less likelihood, 

* was captured by the Spaniards and hanged at 
Madrid, and the Eldest Son of the Church never 
repeated the attempt. When the Huguenots be- is55_64 
came a power in France, during the middle of the 
century, the forwaid party settled colonies on the 
coasts of Brazil and Florida 2 But the Brazilian 
settlement lapsed to the Portuguese, the Florida 
colomes were destroyed by the Spamards and were 
chiefly remembered m Fiance as episodes m the 
Protestant movement Such infringements of the 
papal award formed maritime mcidents of greater 
leligious or pohtical struggles. The punishment 
provided by the Bull of 1493 was excommunication ; 
and to sovereigns hke our Henry VIII , who had 
broken or were about to break with the Roman See 
on other grounds, the sentence ceased to have 
terrors To James I , and to Protestant ruleis hke 
Cromwell 01 the champions of Flemish and Dutch 
liberty, the Bull was null and void. 


1 Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Gdnerale dcs Voyages, vol xui 
Hietoire de la Giographie et p 20, 1756 

des Dicouveites G&ographiques, 3 In 1555, 1562 and 1564 
p 374 (Pans, 1878) But see Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Hte- 
also L’Abb4 Pr6vost’s Hietoire ioxre, pp 376-877 
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iUeanwhilo the papal settlement had passed 
into the public Jaw of Europe It is not needful 
here to inquire whether the Bull of 1493 was 
only ad spmtualta, 1 The treaty of Tordedllas in 
1494 and the Convention of Saragossa in 1529, 
practically, although not expressly based upon it, 
were diplomats facts bached by powerful armies 
If Henry VI II, had challenged the pnnoiple of the 
Bull ombodied in these instruments, he would have 
run the gauntlet of Portugal, Spain and the Empire 
If Elizabeth had as Queen openly encroached 
within the Spanish line, she would have had to 
reckon with Philip H, It did not suit her to do 
so until urged on by his war preparations, and 
emboldened by the destruction of his Armada 
Hunng nearly a century England teed to reach 
India by every possible route not precluded by the 
treaties which gave effect to the Bull — through the 
ice-bound seas of the North west and the North 
east, overland across Russia by means of the 
Muscovy Company, and due east, as we shall 

1 After aearchlng the Tarr* do tian of the documents confirms 
Tom bo Bibliotheca Naaonal the o onc l uri an tint thaj were 
mi I't«y>n, I ^tisfled mraelf that intended to oonrtiy to Bp*In not 
the three Tftnli of Msj 8, 14ft 5, only p c mm ntm And Jurisdiction, 
do not errst in the Portugueea but also exehuiTe trade. Thefint 
archfa* th# grant of JI»y 4, Infer eater* of May 8, 1408, end 
which superseded them, will be the wupem&ng l&r emters of 
found m the ordinary BttRartttwu \tmj 4, both fa Identical words, 

I am Indebted to Ur J H, nail with 

Beddan, of the Brituh Foreign Into scnteniim pond mU who 
Offloe, for copits of the fanner shall Intrude pro wvntibm 
rare inrtnnnania, and far oonr \ebeniu. 
fceoue and rateable aid. A coGa- 
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piesently find, by way of the Sultan’s dominions 
and the Levant 

The other Protestant sea-power of Northern 
Europe had adopted a similar pohcy As early as 
1565 the Dutch established a factory 1 on the 
north Russian route, and soon began to exploie 
eastwaids towards Cathay Uncertain attempts, 
Dutch or Swedish, followed 2 * * * * In 1593 commenced 
the series of determined efforts of Holland to reach 
Asia by the North-east passage, which have placed 
William Barents m the foremost lank of Arctic 
exploreis 8 

His first voyage occupied the summer of 1594, 
and brought him through storms and ice-floes to 
the Islands of Orange. On the second voyage m 
1595 he found the strait south of Waigatz Isle 
blocked with ice, was imprisoned by the fiozen 
masses at Idol Cape, but eventually leached Staten 
Island Heioic as had been the achievement, the 
States-Greneial decided that they could not expend 
pubhc money on further attempts to discover a 
North-eastern passage, with so httle prospect of 
a pecuniary return But to encourage private 


1 At Kola, under the impulse of 
Philip Wmter-Kbnmg The Three 
Voyages of William Barents to 
the Arctic Regions, by Lieutenant 
Koolemans Beynen, Introd p vi 
Hakluyt Society 

2 For the early Dutch 01 

Flemish ventures see the Itvni 

raire Histonque, Politique, Geo- 

grajphique the des VII Provinces 

TJnies des Pays-Bas, par Guil- 


laume le Febuie (The Hague, 2 
vols 1781-17821 , Mimoires sur 
le Commerce des Hollandois 
(Amsterdam, *1717) Wauwer- 
mans, Bonnassieux, and the Dutch 
writers are referred to in subse- 
quent footnotes (pp 233, 83G, &c ) 
3 Graphically detailed in Lieu- 
tenant Koolemans Beynen’s The 
Three Voyages of William 
Barents 


1594 
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nd\onturere they offered a kig© reward in case of 
success A third expedition accordingly started in 
ISM Mft> 1590, with Barents as Pilot-in Chief, and 
he oping more to the North reached Spitsbergen. 
The^ n ore forced i m great cold, poverty, misery 
and gnef to stay all that winter M at the Haven 
of Nova Zembla, and the muoh -enduring Barents 
died on the return voyage to Holland m the 
following spring By this tame the Dutch, like the 
English, wero resolved to reach India by the South, 
in defiance of Spanish treaties and papal Bulls 
From freedom in religion sprang the freedom of 
the sea 

Not only had the diplomatic settlement of the 
undiscovered world, based on the papal partition, 
broken down, but the methods of exploration had 
profoundly changed. Medieval sea-trade rigorously 
enforced the maxims of secret commeroe Venice, 
like Carthage of old, punished with death the re 
vealer of a maritime route, and the export of charts 
of discovery was a capital crime 1 The Adriatio 
merchants raised a wall of mystery between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantio They 1 laboured 
to make us strangers to the Great Turk, the 
Egyptians and bordering countries, and brought 
them to that ignorance of our nation, that they 
thought England to he a town in the kingdom of 
Dondon/ 1 wrote Sir William Monson In 1424 the 


1 The Three Vofaget of T YU- 
hamlktrmi t, pp. anir 90 199. 

Henn U NaxrigaUur by 
Uoot-Gin&wl Yieawormxae, pp. 


C7 09 (Antwerp, 1800). 

* Qtr WJUkm Jfonson * 
Tnctt printed in Ch archill * 
Voftfei toL Ui- p* 400 (1732)- 
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Doge bad consideied a copy of the travels of Maico 
Polo, togethei with a map (piobably the piecions 
Medicean portulan of 1351) as a State gift woithy 
to accompany the thanks of the Republic to Pnnce 
Pedio of Poitugal foi his good offices m negotiat- 
ing a tieaty with the Empeior. 1 

This doctnne du seciet commercial , which icth cent 
weighed heavily on eaily exploration, ceased to be 
tenable m the sixteenth century Pnnce Henry's 
caitogiaplncal school at Sagies, in the fifteenth, 
had done much to rendei available the then exist- 
ing stock of knowledge legardmg the undiscoveied 
woild But it was the application of the Blemish 
pnntei’s and giaver’s art to map-making at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that gave the 
death-blow to seciet commeice. A magnificent icth cent 
school of cartography grew up at Antwerp and 
Bruges , a school ennobled by master-minds like 
Meicatoi, Ortehus and de Jode, and fertile m 
piocesses of map-repioduction destined to make 
the discoveries of one nation the common pioperty 
of ah 2 

The Netheilands school of geogiapheis lendeied 
possible the developments m maritime commeice 
which culminated at the end of the sixteenth 
century in the English and Dutch East India 
Compames It started from the theoretical cosmo- 
graphy of the Ptolemaic system, and the Roman 


1 Henri le Namgateut , p 77 General Wauwermans, President 
8 Histone de VEcole Car to- de la Soci4t6 Royale de G4ogra- 

graphtque Beige et Anver sotse du phie d’Anvers, 2 vols (Bruxelles, 

XVI e Slide, par le Lieutenant- 1895). A valuable work 
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mu. ««(. ifaaeranes of which the Pautmgenan Tables (cnre 
t 43 J form a a taking example To these ,t 
added the aotnal discoveries, and some of the con 
jeotoral errors, embodied in the mappemondes and 
portnlans of the middle ages Hie voyages of 
Columbus and Da Gama made themodimval eharte 
obsolete On the rains of the old cosmography 
the Italian and Dnteh map-designers built np a new 
geography, and the Antwerp map-pnnters published 
it to the world 

The system of secret oommeroe had thus to 
give place to a dootnne of exclusive right founded 
on priority of discovery This dootnne, crudely 
expressed in the demarcation Bull of 1493 and 
elaborated by later diplomacy, gave a monopoly to 
the first oomer The drift of affairs in the next 
two centimes disolosed, however, that snob national 
monopolies afforded no final settlement for the 
newly found regions of the globe The ngbt of 
disoovery had to submit to modifications based on 
the plea of non-effeotive occupation 1 But from first 
to last, monopoly was the grading pnnoiple , the 
monopoly secured by secret trading, the monopoly 
of the papal Bulls and treaties founded thereon, 
the monopoly given by the nght of disccvcrj , and 
the monopoly derived from that right modified hi 


1 T hfa Tienr m frirthcr dote 
Iop*dinth**9renfe«nU3eflnto7 U 
wefl expra«*e<3 in * 9p*ni*h But* 
Piper <-t re. 3070, bj a member 
o/ Philip TV * Privy CoondL It 
fmT» tint France wBl roe«*»£allj 
%moai her right at Rome to intrude 


oo tb* Spaniel roWe*. 'oa the 
jrocmi tJuU Spola Ml Voo» 
iuwr to nuuug* or hold them. 1 
thank Sir IWiaO of the Porch* 
Office for eitrarte from thlt ioca 
rotnU which {■ in bb potertAm- 
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effective occupation. To this Ion# tradition of ictu com 
monopoly the English and Dutch East India Com- 
panies became the residuary legatees, and it pro- 
foundly influenced their whole histoiy. 

If, during ne ally a century, the Poituguese 
maintained the monopoly of the Indian tiade, thej> 
foi a time enforced it in no grudging spnit towards 
othei Chiistian nations Beyond Lisbon to the 
south, indeed, all intruders vane tieated as pirates, 
and misleading leports v'eie spread, according to 
the maxims of seciet commerce, about the dangers 
of the loute 1 But m 1500, immediately after Da 
Gama’s discoveiy, the Portuguese King admitted 
natuialised foieigneis to tiade vutli the East at 
Lisbon itself, and he cordially enteied on a project 
foi an Indian mait m Northern Euiope. Bruges, 
the outlet to the North foi the Eastern tiade by 
the medueval land paths, had decayed, owing parti} 
to the blocking of the Asiatic loutes by the Turks, 
paitly to the vengeance of Maximilian of Austria 
for its levolts, but permanently in consequence of 
the silting up of its liver and poits The Poituguese 
King made Antwerp the entiepdt of Indian pioduce 
for Noithein Euiope, and the opening up of a nev r 
branch of the Scheldt, by the scouring of the 
channel about 1504, gave it a sea approach such 
as Bruges had not even m the height of her 
piospenty enjoyed. 2 


1 Macpherson's Annals of Com - death, says Prince Poland Bona- 

mcrce, vol n p 55, and for the parte, Premier a Voyages deaNdci - 

secresy enjoined on Spanish map- landais, p 5 (Versailles, 1884) 
makers, u 158— under pam of 3 Wanwermans’ Histone dc 
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botwoon tho Fust and tho great colonial mart of 
Antwerp During tho first half of tho sixteenth 
cenfnrj England’s direct traffic with Lisbon was 
small, although wo find Henry \TT granting a 
charter in 1500 to a joint company of English and 
Forttigueso nd venture rs, 1 and Portuguese merchants 
figure among tho residents m London with whom 
the Venetians were in 1507 licensed to trade.* But 
between Antwerp and London an enormous traffic 
grew np Antwerp not only supplied England with 
tho precious stones, fine fabrics, spices, drugs and 
djes of tho Fast, but she took in return and dis 
tnbnted to Europe tho raw materials and manu 
fnctures of Fnglnnd Tho long list of these exports 
nnd imports in 3500 is summarised below* 

In 2550 tho Emperor Charles V found that the 
English morohants employed 20,000 persons in 


VFnle C^rtographtgue Beige el 
Anrenoue L203 205 210 Jte. 

‘ Aate p. 101 

* The initmment look the form 
of an Indemnity DepardonaUomt 
pro ifereatoribk* I eneiiarttm, 
dated 24 March, 1507 Hjmcr , « 
Farrlrra roL xilL p. 101 (1712) 

* To England, Antwerp 
jewel* wul predoo* *tone*, iflrer 
bullion, qofek*flrer wrought ado, 
cloth of gold and *Qrer gold and 
aflrer thread, ewnbJet*, grogTwra, 
epiee*, drug*, roffir cotton, cum 
min, gall*, linen* 0ne wid course, 
•erge*. demj-ortade*, tapeatry 
madder bop* In great quantise*, 
glaas, nit fi»h, metallic and other 
rucrccrle* of all aorta to a great 


value j arm* of all bud*, ammo 
nitlon for war and household 
furniture, From England, An 
twwp receive* rut qaantitw* of 
fine and eowae draperiea, fringe*, 
and other thing* of that kind to 
a great value the Jlnett wool, 
excellent tafirou m email quanb- 
tie* a great quantity of lead 
and tin abeep and rabbit «faa* 
without number *nd various 
other aort* cl &» pe^T 
leatbtr; beer <*«■»» “d other 
sort* of pronaion* to great quanta 
tie* also lT*lmiay wteea, which 
the Eng&h Import from Candl*. 
JUsphezte* quoting Gdedardml, 
Annul*, 1L 181. 
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Antwerp, and he refrained from imposing the Inqui- 
sition on the city, lest it should drive the England- 
ers away 1 They did business with a Portuguese 
colony on the Scheldt, and no fewer than 300 
wealthy Spanish families had their domicile m 
Antwerp 2 Over 500 vessels aie leported to have 
sailed m or out m one day, and the ships and small 
craft were said to aggiegate 92,000 a year 8 

This centie of the woild’s tiaffic, Dives Antwei pia, 
almost at our doors, gave an impulse to the mer- 
cantile spirit m England ‘ Clear-sighted persons 
at Court ’ advised, as early as the leign of Henry 
VIH , a policy of colonial entei pnse in place of 
interfeience m the continental wars * Let us,’ 
they said, ‘ in G-od’s name, leave off our attempts 
against the ten a fiima , as the natuial situation of 
islands seems not to suit with conquests of that 
land Or, when we would enlarge ourselves, let it 
he that way we can, and to which, it seems the 
eternal providence has destined us, which is by 
sea. The Indies are discovered, and vast treasure 
brought from thence every day. Let us, therefore, 
bend our endeavours thitherwards ; and if the 
Spaniards and Portuguese suffer us not to join 
with them, there will yet be region enough for all to 
enjoy ’ 4 

1 Macpherson, n 106, on the Places d' Anvers, p 256 Wauwer- 
authonty of J Wheeler in 1601, mans, i 208 

Secretary to the Merchant Ad- 3 Thys, pp 258, 254, 
venturers, and, as such, perhaps 4 Macpherson’s Annals, sub 
likely to over estimate their un- anno 1511, n. 89, on the autho- 
portance nty of Loid Herbert 

3 Thys, Histoire des Dues et 


16 th cent. 
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leu, «„i. From ae outset, therefore, the Indies formed the 
goal of English mantime enterprise in the sixteenth 
oentary 1 The efforts to resoh that goaf by a 
North west or a North-east passage X have already 
described. But Elisabeth did not coniine her 
attempts to the North alone As far baok as 1553 
English ships began to mate their way to the coast 
of Guinea — an infringement of Portuguese rights 
profitable to the Portuguese themselves, and placed 
rt7v on a treaty baas in 1572 * The occasional seizures 
and ropnsale whioh followed did not senously dis- 
turb the amity of the two nations , and England’s 
friendship on the Newfoundland bank was worth 
some concessions in the South. For the English 
had the beat ships engaged in the Atlantic fisheries, 
and, although in 1677 they numbered but fifteen 
aB against fifty Portuguese and a hundred Spanish, 
they were said to give the law to the rest.* 

Elizabeth a diplomacy enabled her adventurers 
to push not only southwards by Guinea, but also 
im eastwards through the Mediterranean In 1677 
she sent a mission to the Emperor of Morocco, 
with the result that the English merchants 
secured a firm footing and gradually ousted the 
Portuguese from the trade* In 1570 her envoy 
to the Ottoman Sultan obtained permission for 
1678 English merchants to resort freely to tbo Lovnnt, 
and in 1681 she granted a charter of incorporation 
to the Turkey Company After tho joint Armada 


1 Ante p. 103 

* M*cj>her»oti’« Annalt rot 

157S, IL 153. 

* Idem, fl. IDO on th* mrtbtmtj 


of Haklojt- 

* Idem HIM entfi«*au»orf*r 
of &r Mon*on * \*t»l 

Tr*cU. 
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of Spain and Portugal against England perished 
in 1588, Elizabeth extended the scope of this 
corpoiation in 1593 to India, under the title of the 1593 
Governor and Company of the Meichants of the 
Levant. 1 

The union of the Spanish and Portuguese 
crowns in 1580 was to the Protestant sea-powers isso 
of the sixteenth century what the closmg of the 
eastern land routes by the Turks had been to 
Christendom in the fifteenth. Again a great 
necessity arose for a ne.w departure in Indo- 
European commerce. Portugal was dragged at 
the heels of Spain into her suicidal grapple with 
the Reformation ; and the Catholic monopoly of 
the Indian trade went down with the Armada m 
the English Channel and North Sea. Erom the 
moment that Philip II. added Portugal to the 
Spanish monarchy, the Enghsh and Elemish 
adventurers foresaw the end. In 1580 divers 
London traders petitioned the Council for Eliza- 
beth’s consent to an expedition direct to India; 
a year later the Dutch made a similar application 
to William I. The hfe-and-death struggle which 
followed, by united Spam and Portugal on the one 
hand against England and the Netherlands on the 
other, was fought out, not by royal fleets and 
armies alone, but also by the merchants of the 
rival nations. The Dutch and Spanish war of 
commercial edicts scarcely makes itself heard in 
history amid the din of battle, the shrieks of street 

1 Beni's Eai ly Voyages cmd Travels m the Levant (Habl Soo.) The 
Early Chartered Companies, Cawston and Keane, pp 68, 72, 78. 
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massacres, the groans from Inquisition chambers, 
and the inrush of the ocean through the dykes’ 
Bat it gave a staggering blow to the Cathoko 
monopoly of the Indian trade In 1686, for 
i58s example, Philip U. ordered the saumre of all Dutch 
ships in Spa nish wateia The States General re- 
torted by forbidding any Dutch vessels to trade 
vi th Spam or Portugal under pain of forfeiting 
both ship and goods If these menaces had some 
ring of empty shouting m front of the battle, they 
mss soon acquired a very real meaning Spam turned 
Antwerp The States-General issued ten proolama 
faons between 1686 and 1600 against trade with 
Portugal or Spam 1 In 1695 the States General 
forbad all navigation of Dntoh vessels within 
Spanish waters, and in 1596 sent a ship of war as 
far as Calais to arrest any Dutch craft on its way 
to Spain, Portugal, or Italy 1 

England, thus deprived of her Indian trade 
through Antwerp, had meanwhile met the difficulty 
in the Elizabethan fashion. The open enmity au 
less thonsed by the rupture of diplomats relations with 
Spam m 1684-1585, broke out into blows between 
a Portuguese ship of the East Indian fleet and 
two English vessels m 1680 In 1887 Drake 
captured off the Azores the ‘ San Fdippe,' a great 
oarraok hearing the King’s Saint-name, andfadou 
with an Indian cargo whiob yielded o 

im prize-money 1 In 1603 Sir John Burrough swoop 
down on the homeward bound Indian ships near o 

i CsW.r <■/ Stall At*" 
DocDMtft 1SS1 <55C.n-l» 


1 Donrer*, U. ,1W 

* Mm, fa- 107 
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Isle of Flores, drove one aslioie, and took the other 
— the ‘ Madie de Deos,’ almost the largest vessel 
belonging to the Portuguese crown, with a caigo 
valued at 150,000Z. Such windfalls, howevei, 
proved a poor substitute for England’s legular 
Indian tiade thiough Flandeis, now stamped to 
death undei the heels of Spanish armies Leave 
was at length obtained fiom Elizabeth to stuke 
into the dnect Indian trade, and m 1591, as we isoi 
have seen, the fiist English squadron sailed lound 
the Cape of Good Hope 1 

When showing how the Tuilnsh seizui e of the 
ancient land paths constrained Christendom to 
seek an ocean loute to India, I added a caution 
not to exaggerate the effects of that single cause. 

So now that Philip II ’s crusade against the 
Keformation stands disclosed as a compelling 
influence which led the Protestant Powers of the 
North to break into the Eastern seas, we should not 
foiget that it was only the last and most imperious 
•of many influences that had been at work At the 
end of the fifteenth century Portugal held a umque 
position, with the geographical science of the 
Mediterranean at her back, and the unexploied 
Atlantic in front. At the end of the sixteenth, 
owing to improvements m navigation and the labours 
• of the Flemish map-makers, she had to share these 
advantages with the maritime nations of Northern 
Europe Sooner or later the Cathohc monopoly 
must have collapsed. That it collapsed at the 
particular moment, and in the exact way that it did, 


1 Ante, pp 218-214. 
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resulted from the same spirit of military and religious 
aggression to whioh it owed its birth For the 
Portuguese Order of Christ and the couyermon of 
tho infidel, we have but to substitute the Spanish 
infantry of Alva and the persecution of the 
Protestants The exalted fervour with whioh Da 
(Buna, after his solemn vigil, received the sacred 
standard ou the Tagus beach m 1497, breathes in 
Don John's ejaoulation as he marohed forth from 
Namur with the Pope’s banner floating over him in 
1678 1 Under this emblem I vanquished the Turk , 
under tho same will I conquer the heretics ’ 1 
Not only had the Cathobo trade through Lisbon 
and Antwerp boon crushed, but the still older 
ohannel through Egypt and Venice was now 
dosed. Prom the Hooking of the Syrian trade 
routes by tho Turks m the fifteenth century to far 
on m the sixteenth, Vonroe had been a chief inter 
mediaiy between England and the East. 1 Her 
iss 7 ‘ argosy ’ to Southampton in 1687 panshed miser 
ably, and what between the anti Cathobo move- 
ment in England and other causes, the trade came 
to an end It was a great ship of 1J00 tons, 
richly laden, with an English pilot on board. The 
entranoe by the Isle of Wight was extremely 
dangerona for the unmanageable monster in a 
high October sea, and the pilot refused to attempt 
it But the Venetians compelled him by force 


• phibf n of Sjmn, bj 

Martin A- 8. Home, p. 178 (1807) 
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t Wlien the pool man,’ wrote an eye-witness, 

* neither with peisuasions nor tears eonld prevail, 
he did his best to enter the Channel of the Needles ; 
hut such was the greatness of the waves, and the 
unwieldiness of the ship, not answering hei helm, 
that she stiuck upon the Shingles, where she, her 
goods, and company, except seven poor creatuies, 
perished.’ 1 So m the very autumn before the 
Spanish Armada stiewed the coast of Iieland with 
her timheis, the last 2 shipment fiom Catholic 
Venice was wrecked off the Isle of Wight. 

If the destruction of the Aimada thiew open 
the ocean to the Piotestant Poweis of the North, 
Spain still lemainedmistiess of the Mediterranean 
She commanded the Stiaits of Gibraltar, and as 
the sovereign powei of Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, and 
the Duchy of Milan, she controlled the commerce 
of the gieat inland sea Her naval supremacy 
only ended where that of the Turks began As 
the conflict between England and Spain became 
moie bitter, Phihp II. consoled himself m some 
measuie for the loss of the Atlantic by tightening 
his grasp on the Mediterranean highway The 
English Levant Company, expanded in 1593 into 1593 
an overland Indian company, found itself menaced. 

The union of the Spamsh and Portuguese crowns, 
m this respect also, compelled the Eastern tiade to 
seek a new route 

Among concunent causes which led to the 

1 Churchill’s Voyages , ui 408 Times, by W C unnin gham, 

2 The Growth of English In- DD,p 26 (Cambridge University 
dustry and Comma ce in Modem Press, 1892) 
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founding of the Dntoh and English East India 
Companies the travels of Lmsohoten and Pitch 
held a distinctive place Prom 1688 to 1689, John 
Hnyghen van Iunsohoten of Haarlem dwelt at Goa 
in the tram of the Portuguese Archbishop A been 
observer, and a Dutchman at heart', Innaohoten 
on his return to Europe in 1692 placed at the 
service of his country the stores of knowledge 
which he had accumulated m Indo-Portngnese 
employ 1 * * * * * * The States General granted Vnin a 
licence to publish his work m 1694, and although 
the First Part, or the Itinerano proper, was not 
oompleted till 1696, the Seoond Part, setting forth 
iws tho routes to India, was available m 1696 Its 
effeot was instantaneous. In 1693 a sgnadron of 
four ships was despatched under Cornelius Houtman 
1 to the countries lying on the other side of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the journals of the voyage 
show that Lmsahotcn s sailing directory was 
used on board 1 Houtman returned in 1697, 
having lost two-thirds of his crews, done little in 
aotnal trade, hat bunging back a treaty with the 
King of Bantam which opened up the Indian 
Archipelago to Holland.' 

Iunsohoten s work was in some sort a revelation 
Al l Northern Europe learned that the path lay open 


1 The standard English record 

is ncnc Tfts Vcryaf 9 °f ^ D ^ n 
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to India, and that the Indian system of Portugal 
was rotten to the core. English and German 
translations appeared m 1598, two Latin transla- 
tions m 1599, and a French translation in 1610 1 
The preface to the English edition in 1598 2 sounded 1598 
like a trumpet call to the nation, and gave a ckrect 
impulse to the founding of the East India Company. 

It speaks of the ‘ great provinces, puissant cities, 
and unmeasurable islands ’ of the Indies 1 1 doo 
not doubt, hut yet I doo most heartily pray,’ it 
adds, 1 and wish that this poore Translation may 
worke in our English nation a further desire and 
increase of honoui over all Countreys of the 
Worlde ’ by means of 1 our "Wodden Walles.’ 8 

England had, meanwhile, received a similar im- 
pulse of her own, and fiom a native source. In 1591 
Balph Fitch returned to London with a marvellous 
tale of travel The first Englishman who dwelt 
m India was Thomas Stephens, of New College, 
Oxford, 4 1579, unless we accept the legend of 1579 
Sighelmus of Sheiboume’s pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St Thomas near Madras, m the reign of King 
Alfred. As rector of the Jesuits’ College at Goa, 
Stephens’ letters to his father are said to have 
quickened the desire of the Enghsh merchants for 
direct trade with the East In 1588 Balph Fitch issb 
set forth with three principal companions bearing 
letters from Queen Ehzabeth to the King of Cam- 


1 Txele’s Introduction to Lin- 3 Quoted, Tiele, ut swpra, hi 

schoten’s voyage, p si 4 Birdwood’s Report on the Old 

- By W P (generally sup- Record* of the India Office , pp 

posed to be William Phillip) 196-197 (1891) 
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bay and to the Emperor of China. 1 They jour 
neyad by the Euphrates valley to Onnu*, where 
they were arrested by the Portuguese, and oamed 
thence as prisoners to Goa. 

1S84 Emerging from this captivity m 1684, Eitoh 
visited the Court of the Emperor At bar, in Northern 
India, one of his companions mamed a Native 
woman, another entered the Mughal service, a third 
had turned monk at Goa 1 But Pitch went on. After 
many adventures in Burma, Malaoca, the 1 Golden 
Ohersonesns ’ and Bengal he again explored the 
Portuguese misrule m Cochin and Goa, and thnlled 

1591 London m 1691 with the magnificent possibilities 
of Eastern commerce The effect was, as we have 
seen, the expansion of the Turkey Company 
into an East India Company in 1603, with a 
oharter to trade through the Grand Beigruor’s 
‘ countries overland to the East Indies ” Its nl 
inmate consequences were more important Fitch 
had done for England perhaps Iosb than Lmsohoton 
did for Holland. But the less sufficed. 

It now became a race between England and 
Holland for the capture of the Indian trade 
Houtman’B expedition of 1696-97, under the nn 
pulse of Lmsohoton, was quiokly succeeded by 


1 Fitch * jovHM7 Fojraj* lo 
Onrm and to to Goa, rfe, (Pnr 
citflj, toL £L book lCf) it just re* 
farrad to in th# Oaltndar of BUtit 
Paptrt Ejxt India*, 1518-1016 
(p*r 289) Bnt hi* Influent* i* 
tU*cloaed in Lm»chot«n a Yoy*£®* 
(1598) HaUnyt • Narigatiaxi* 
(1599) and the Court Minute* 


and Latter Book* of th« E. I. CL, 
edited by Btrten*, Bird wood, and 
Boater 

• Of thmr end* different if 
count* are pw 

* O* wrtoc and Keane • Parly 
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otheis In 1598 five other Dutch squadrons sailed, 1598 
including the one under the famous Yan Neck, 
whose return with more treaties and a nch fi eight 
intoxicated the nation. 1 Houtman himself went 
forth on a second expedition, m which he and many 
others weie treacheiously slam. 2 3 * * * * The survivors 
letumed in 1600 Between 1595 and 1601 no 1595-1601 
fewer than fifteen Dutch expeditions started for 
India by the Cape of Good Hope or the Stiaits of 
Magellan. 8 By that time associations for Eastern 
trade had been formed throughout the United P 10 - 
vinces, and m 1602 they were amalgamated by the 1002 
States-General into the Dutch East India Company. 

England piessed hard after Holland, although 
with less certain steps It seemed, indeed, that 


1 Ilmdraire Hwtonquc, Poli- 
tique, etc des Pays Bas, u pp 
249, 261 

2 His official title was General, 
but he was usually called the 
Baas (1 e Boss) John Dans 
sailed with him as Chief Pilot 
Birdwood’s Report on the Old 
Records of the India Office, p 
185 (Ed. 1891 ) 

3 Les Premiers Voyages des 
Nderlcmdaw dans L'Insulinde 

(1695-1602) par le Pnnce Roland 

Bonaparte, thin 4to, Versailles, 

1884 Extrait de la Revue de 

G&agraphie 1884 For details 
of these fifteen voyages see post, 
p 834 Apart from Burnell and 
Tiele’s monumental volumes 

{ante, p 280, footnote *) the prin- 
cipal contemporary works which 
I have consulted for the first 
Dutch voyages are Le Premier 


Livre de VHistoire de la Naviga- 
'tum aux hides Orientates pat 
les Hollandms, par G M A. W 
L , identified as 'Willem Lode- 
wijcksz, Amsterdam, 1598 a 
beautiful foho m vellum with 
illustrations, a sati among others 
Bodleian Library The Descrip- 
tion of a Voyage made by certain 
Ships of Holland into the East 
Indies, translated out of Dutch 
into English by W P [William 
Phillip] , to which is added The 
Sea J oumal, or Navigation, of the 
Hollanders into Java , dedication 
dated 16th January, 1697(8) See 
also Voyage d? Orient de Cornells 
de Houtman, Middelburgh, 4to, 
1597 Churchill’s Voyages, vol 
vrn London, 1752, and Tiele’s la- 
borious Memoire Bibliographique 
sur les Joumauxdes Navigateurs 
Nderland-ais, Amsterdam, 1867 
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1501-U9! Captain Lancaster’s heroio voyage of 1591~16!Mhad 
given the lead to oar nation, and if followed up 
it would oertamly have plaoed ns first in the race 
Bnt Elizabeth still cherished some flickering fanoieB 
about Spain , the States General indulged in no 
illusions regarding Ph ili p II , and had got beyond 
hopes or fears Moreover England had rival inte- 
rests — the Muscovy Company with its old route 
through Russia, and the Turkey Company with its 
new oharter for trade to India by the Levant for 
Holland the question was the Cape route or none 
During Lancaster s absence in the Asiabo seas 
Elizabeth hoard from Seville that, rather than let 
the English trado with the Indies, the Spaniards 
‘ will sell their wives and children 1 * 
1695 However, in 1596, she oonsented to an expe 
dition of throe ships mainly at the charge of Sir 
Robert Dudley, and gave it a letter to the Emperor 
of China * The little squadron under Captain 
1698 Benjamin Wood was obscurely heard of m 1608 
as having oaptrured two 3 Portuguese treasure ships 
on their way from Goa t-o China, but not a singlo 
man returned to England to give an account of its 
fate The Enghsh orews were killed off by slot 
ness till only four men remained, and they were cast 
ashore on a small island near Puerto-Rico Of 
this miserable remnant, three were murdered bj 


1 Date uncertain (1503 ?). Cal- 
endar of Stats Papin E**t 
India*, 1618—1016, par 245. 

• Idrm par 250, lflth Jol/ 
1500. Th# ship* were The 
Bear The Bear** "Whelp end 

The Benjamin- The chief mer 


chant adventurer* were Richard 
Allen and Thama* Brotnfleld. 

* Idem, par 254. Three Tor 
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Spaniaids for the sake of the treasure they had 
with them. The fourth, after relating his sad 
stoiy to the Spamsh officers of justice, was poisoned 1 
The loss of this expedition hung like a cloud over 
the English merchants, while the Dutch were 
dr inkin g deep to the Indian treaties and rich car- 
goes of Yan Neck £ Thus perished,’ wrote a de- 
spondent British chronicler, our 1 attempt to open a 
passage into India.’ 2 

The check was only for a moment. In 1598 i59s 
the Enghsh translation of Linschoten’s Itinera? io 
made the London merchants realise afresh the 
splendour of the prize and the certainty that it was 
about to pass from the Cathohc South to the Pio- 
testant North The report that the Dutch had 
bought up ships in England 3 for a new voyage 
stung our national pride. In 1599 the London 1599 
merchants gave countercheck by an enthusiastic 
subscription of 30,133Z for an East Indian voyage, 
and begged the Queen’s loyal assent to the expe- 
dition c for the honour of our native country, and 
for the advancement of tiade of merchandise within 
this lealm of England ’ 4 The commeicial rivalry 
between Holland and England — that rivalry which 
was to outlast generations, to profoundly affect oui 
Euiopean policy and national antipathies, to burn 
Biitish ships m the Medway, and to stamp the 
tiagedy of Amboyna m letters of blood upon our 
Asiatic history — now stood revealed 


1 Macpherson, ut supra, p 76 5 Calendai of State Papers, 

- Quoted, Calendar of State East Indies, 1513-1616, par 258 

Papers, East Indies, 1513-1616, 4 Idem, par 257 

par. 250 
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The English East India Company -was essentially 
the child of the Elizabethan age When the 
London merchants met together in Founders’ Hall 
icw on September 22, 1509, with the Lord Mayor pre- 
siding, they had before them three models of 
Indian trade the Portuguese royal system, the 
semi State pattern of the Dutch, and the English 
mixed method of armed private commerce, repre- 
sented m its war aspeotB by Drake’s buccaneering 
adventures and in its more peaceful developments 
by the Levant Company 

The Portuguese system had been created by 
a dynasty , it was worked by, and for the benefit 
of, the crown Its ships were the King’s ships, its 
cargoeB were bought and stowed by the King s 
people, the purser or financial superintendent of 
the voyage waa nominated by the King's Sec re tar} , 
and the officers were appointed by the Admiralty 1 
Even when the King granted a licence to private 
merchants, as in the case of the Fnggers of 
Augsburg, their factors had cabins and a diet 


1 TkaButorg qf European 
Commtrc* triih India, by Hand 


llaepharvon, p- 23 (Uo. 1612), on 
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assigned to them on the royal ships. As we have 
seen, however, Portugal’s national achievement in 
the East was not tiaffic alone, but, m the patriotic 
vaunt of her historian, £ cities, islands, and king- 
doms first gioanmg under our feet, and then 
worshipping our Government .’ 1 Such a system of 
diiect dynastic tiade was alike alien to the genius of 
the Enghsh nation and to the caution of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The Dutch model came nearer to Enghsh ideas. 
During the long struggle with combmed Spain and 
Portugal, the Dutch had to pay then' armies and 
to feed themselves by sea-trade. How Holland, 
whose wind-swept fens did not yield crops to keep 
the people ahve for much more than half the year, 
accomphshed this feat, and turned her despairing 
land-revolt into a triumphant oceamc war, forms 
a brilliant chapter in European history. Her 
national safety so vitally depended on maritime 
trade, that it became as clear a duty of the Dutch 
Government to promote private commerce as it 
was for private commerce to fight the battles of 
the Republic The States-General not only subsi- 
dised expeditions of discovery, but when the failure 
of such expeditions compelled them to withhold 
direct support from the pubhc purse, they still 
ofiered a laige leward to private adventure 

This semi-national character stamped itself 
almost, although not qmte, from the first on the 
Dutch East India Company. The Dutch voyages 
4 to the countries lying on the other side of the 

1 Faria y Sousa’s preface to Asia Portugwza, vol i 
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Cape of Good Hope,’ ■which we have seen inaugur- 
ated by Houfcmon m 1595, were at once recognised 
as attacks upon united Portugal and Spain In 
September 1598 great preparations against the 
Flemings in the Indian Archipelago were reported 
from Lisbon to Cecil This was no mere ‘ Portugal 
brag,’ as the correspondent supposed. 1 During 
the previous stimmor Philip H had ordered his 
Indian fleet to close in on the Hollanders at the 
Straits of Malacca, and to impress whatever private 
shipping might there be found to aid m their 
destruction.* Portuguese influence with the native 
pnnceB was to bo vigorously directed to shut out 
the Dutch 8 No wonder the separate States of 
Holland felt that something more than their indi 
vi dual support to the various Dutch companies 
was demanded. In 1602 all the local groups of 
the East India adventurers in the United Provinces 
were amalgamated into one powerful company By the 
States General with the enormous joint capital of 
6,500,000 florins, say 540,000£ , and a oentral board 
of representatives from the subscribing States * 

This nationalising of the Dutch East Indian 
trade carries us three years beyond the meeting of 
the London merchants m September 1699 But 

1 Calendar of State Paper* India Office UBS. 

Bari Indies, 1618-1610, under date 4 I take the florin at twenty 
90th September 1698, par 854. pence, u gtren In Bit Itaae New 

’ Prescript to Co*mo de laaeta, ton liable* made In the year 1700 
dated Laban, 17th March, 1698. quoted p. 89 of Ede ■ Complete 
India Office UBS. VUm erf <*e Gold and BUetr 

* Idem. Of letter* of the King Cow qf all Nation* (2806 or 
far the Goremor* of India, dated 18097). Bar the exact figure*, 
Uabon, 22nd January 1698. vide poet, P> 888. 
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from Houtman’s first voyage in 1595, the influences 
which rendered such a centralisation inevitable 
were at work m Holland. Before describing the 
feebler corporate system which the English adven- 
tuieis woiked ont for themselves, it is needful to 
undeistand what an united East India Company 
on the Dutch quasi-national basis really meant 
The States-G-eneral rn reorganising the East 
India companies of the several States into one 
association in 1602, granted to the new body cor- 1002 
poiate the exclusive right of navigation to the east 
of the Cape of Good Hope and to the west of the 
Straits of Magellan for twenty-one years 1 The 
chief shareholder were the great merchants of 
Amsterdam and of the other subscribing States, but 
all inhabitants of the Low Countries were entitled 
on payment to 30 m. The Bepublic vested m the 
company the power to make war or peace, to seize 
foreign ships, to establish colonies, construct forts, 
and to coin money 2 On the other hand, the States- 
General enforced from the company not only an 
oath of fidelity and certain customs-dues, but also 
the right to call for and supervise its accounts. 

The whole charter reads like a Protestant counter- 
part of the privileges granted to Portugal by the 
Bull of 1493, except that religious proselytism drops 

1 The primary sources for the merce, pax Pierre Bonnassieux, 

Dutch Bast India Company will pp 46 et ff. (Pans, 1892) and 
he mentioned post, p 836 Useful the Itineraire Hrstonque, poli- 
abndgments will be found m ttqiie etc dcs VII Provinces- 
Mimmres stir le Commerce des Unies, vol n 260, ff. (The Hague, 
Hollandois, particularly pp 218- 1781-1782) 

289 (Amsterdam, 1717) , Les 3 Bonnassieux ut supra, 
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out of view , a commercial company takes the plaoe 
of tho King, and instead of the poena excommum- 
catioms latm agninst rivals or intruders, we have 
tho direct arbitrament of the sword. 

Tins strongly knit corporation had a governing 
body not unworthy of its national oharaoter The 
Board oonsisted of sixty direotorB, assigned to the 
sevoral States in proportion to the subscriptions 
received from them It was closely connected, 
both in the person of its directors and in its pnbhc 
pokoy, with the States General Hardly had it 
been established than it began to build forts m the 
East, to appoint governors, and to mnko treaties 
with native pnncos in the name of the Stadtholder 
of Holland. 1 

I have passed on three years beyond tho English 
proposals of 1699 , in order to give a conneoted view 
of the constitution of the great rival oompany with 
which the London adventurers were destined from 
the date of thoir first actual voyage ( 1601 - 1603 ) to 
contend. The London merchants who met together 
under the Lord Mayor m Founders Hal] m Sep- 
tember 1599 , had no suah ambitions scheme of a 
quasi State organisation m their minds They 
Bought a remedy for a blook that had taken place in 
the Indian trade Their Musoovy oompany, dating 
from Queen Mary s charter m 1654, had failed to 
establish a direct overland commeroe with India, 
and even its dealings with Bussia and North -eastern 

■ A* the mthrrn oonH not Onmda Compafnta dt Ocm 
xmiOTtina the «hrtr»et term mtrm, pp. 

Si*ia*-Qflna?xL La 
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Europe had of late dwindled away. 1 Sir Walter 
Raleigh lamented that formerly { we sent store of 
goodly ships to tiade in those parts, and three years 
past we set out but four, and this last year two or 
three.’ The Dutch have gamed all the foreign 
freight, £ whilst our ships lie still and decay, or go 
to Newcastle for coals.’ 2 

The other Enghsh route to Asia, represented by 
the Turkey or Levant Company, had during the 
same period met with great difficulties. What the 
pirates of the Caspian and the Tartars of the Volga 
were to our Muscovy Company, the Barbary coisairs 
and the fleets of Philip II. proved to the Levant 
corporation. The Barbary corsairs were bought 
off by large sums, amounting in one year to 2,OOOZ. 
The gauntlet of the Spanish navy had also to be 
run, and in 1590 our homeward Levant squadron of 
ten vessels only forced then’ way through the Straits 
of Gibraltar after a pitched battle with twelve great 
Spanish ships. 8 Bis Catholic Majesty could grip 
our Mediterranean trade by the throat m the 
passage between Spam and Africa, as he hoped to 
strangle the Dutch trade in the nanow seas of 
Malacca. So highly did the Dutch rate the diffi- 
culties of our Mediterranean route that in 1597-99 
they raised the price of pepper against us from 3s. 

1 For the difficulties of this and Commerce with the 

route, and the losses incident to it, Hollander and other Nations 
Bee CawEton and Keane's Early [date uncertain] , the TForls of 
Chartered Companies, Chapter Sir Walter Raleigh Knt , vol n 
IV. Ed 1896 pp 114,124 Ed 1751 

2 Observations touching Trade 3 Cawston and Keane, p 72 
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to Gj and 8s per pound, and other apices m pro 
portion 1 

Influential members of the Levant Company, 
thus finding that their extended charter of 1508 
availed httle for an overland trade to India, led the 
itM movement in September 1509 for a voyage direot 
round tho Cape That movement, although it 
denvod a patriotic impulse from the Dutch purchase 
of ships in London for their Indian expeditions,’ 
soomod to spring out of the embarrassments of our 
Mediterranean trade Among its moBt active pro- 
moters wore Riohard Staper and Thomas Smythe, 
two of tho original founders of tho Levant Company 
Riohard Staper is described m tho first charter to 

1 SirGeorgeBirdwood ■ Report the Bart India Company from 
oh the Old Record* of the India, tit irrvanti %m Iks Beit, 9 roll. 
Office p. 109 (Ed. 1691) Mae- 1609-1815 Denrei* and Fortar 
pheracma Butory of the Buro- (1006-1907) (4) He MS eerie* of 
pean Commerce tWft India, p. Court Book* *nb*eqiunrt to 1608 
77 (1812) to the Beoord Department <sf the 

• Ante pp. 334-6, 929 389. India Office (6) Noel Satoabury'* 

* Eeaolotfon of the *— cttiMj of Yitfnmea, the Calendar of Slate 
Committee* dated 85th September Paper* Eart Indie*, are useful far 
1609 He India Office *ouree* other period*, but unfortunately 
which I chiefly n*e in thl* chapter The Pint Latter Book vh not 
are (1) He Court Mlnut** of the available to Mr Sahubnry a* it 
East India Company 1600-1608, had been tort tight of for thirty 
reprinted wtth typographical fidal years. The prirtcdpal nan-official 
ity in Mr Henry Stereo* of Vtr matenala are the Annal* of the 
mrmt ( Baum of Bntieh Trade to Honorable Bart India Company 
he Bail Indite (IS86) (9) He by JohnBruee, a rateable original 

First Better Book of the Kart work compiled to hi* capacity of 
India Company reproduced with Historiograph «r to the company 
nmlUi fiSdlij in Birfwood ud SToi.4to.lS10 n*Buioryc/ 
Fotorr. Bhutan of LtUrrt, do. O. Rnropam Oommira -rll 
of tU ffowrrnmr and Ootipanf India, by Dtorii MrepliOTOT, <to- 
o/MrrrianL of London tradaig IBIS, •»! th. retted Tolumo of 
into tiu Bait India 1600-1619 ha Annaii of Otmmarca, 4 roi 
(1808) J (8) Letiere received by 4 to. 1806. 
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the Levant Company in 1581 as having, with Sir issi 
Bdwaid Osborn, ‘ at their own great cost and 
chaiges found out and opened a trade to Tuikey,’ 

‘ whereby many good offices may he done for the 
peace of Christendom, relief of Christian slaves, 
and good vent for the commodities of the realm.’ 

At the beginning of 1599, Bichard Staper and his 1599 
associates m the Levant Company ‘ engaged Mr. 
Mildenhall, a merchant of London, to go to the 
Court of the Gieat Mogul,’ 1 with a view to open up 
the Indian tiade In September of the same year 
Staper appears in the first list of subscnbeis to the 
Bast India voyage, in the first list of committees or 
directors, 2 and as constant in his attendance at 
their meetings or ‘ courts.’ 

Thomas Smythe, also named as a founder of 
the Levant Company m its charter of 1581, was 
appointed the first Governor of the East India 
Company by its charter of 1600 Many othei igoo 
directois or servants of the East India Company 
were, or had been, engaged m the affaiis of the 
Levant Company Indeed it appears that the new 
company at first entered its proceedings in one of 
the record books of the old, and £ that the book 
originally belonged to the Levant Company but was 


1 Macpherson, p 77 (1812) 
State Papers, 1618-1616, East 
Indies Staper’ s monument m St 
Helens, Bishopsgate St , describes 
him as ‘ the chiefest actor m the 
discovere (stc) of the trades of 
Turkey and East India ’ 

2 Court Mmutes, for 22nd, 24th 


and 26th September, 1699, &c 
Stevens, pp 1-8 The word Com- 
mittee m the Court Books refers 
to the committeeman or indivi- 
dual to whom the trust was com- 
mitted, not to the body of com- 
mitteemen as m later times. Cf. 
trustee 

Q 2 
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nftorwards used by both Companies in common ’ ( 
1/ this statomont goes a littlo too far, the evidence 
tends 1 * * to show that tho East India Company was 
partially an outgrowth of the Levant Company ’ 

It was an outgrowth that at first Beamed 
destined to bo nipped m tho bud The more ambi 
tious of the 101 merchants and citizens who put 
down their names for 80,138f'on September 22, 
ism 1G99, contemplated a Bingle voyage to begin with, 
but not ft singlo voyage alone Three days later 
they resolved to ask tho Queen to grant them * a 
pnnloge in succession and to incorporate them in 
a company, for that the trade of the Indies being 
so far remote from hence, cannot bo traded but in 
a joint and a united stock.’ * They also prayed for 
her assnranoe that their ships, when ready, should 
not ho detained on plea of the public service, for a 
privilege to export foreign ooin or its equivalent 
from the realm , and for freedom from export- 
oustoms on the goods sent forth by their first six 
voyages 

Queen Elizabeth, ever the lady patroness of 
private adventure, signified her gracious assent to 
oertam of the promoters ‘who have bene at ye 
Court ' 5 Bnt her Privy Counoil held back. In 
1598 the previous year, 1698, Franoe had made a separate 
peace with Spain by the Treaty of Vervins, and 

1 Uc Ktnxj K Srtrenj pro- print*! in foil Id Stsrtnj' Co*rt 
(«*> to lie Court Minim, p. rtu Minim pp. I-t 

DancfBniuh JWi (188*) 4 Cowl Minin d tbo SMh 

■ ToSw to *llo p. 2S5. Btptanlor 1 ®V Stmm, p. 8. 

• la T*rjfag from 10Ot Oo*rt Minim 18tl O*. 

to SOOOt Th« ori*tasl 1W b 1590 fibrin*, P- 10- 
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Elizabeth was by no means anxious to be left sole 
champion of the Netherlands’ cause. It seemed 
indeed as if the Anglo- Spanish war, which had 
dragged thiough the fourteen years since 1585, 
was at last about to close Accordingly, the Privy 
Council thiew over the East India adventurers, 
lather than risk a new grievance to Spam. On 
October 16, it lefused the privileges they sought, 
so as not * to forego the opportunity of the con- 
cluding of the peace. Wheieupon the adventurers ’ 
lesolved to postpone their voyage to more pro- 
pitious times 1 

Meanwhile they set to woik to make out a 
good case for a giant of privileges on a wider scale 
This incapacity for knowing when it was beaten 
appears thioughout the whole caieer of the Com- 
pany. If it succeeded or if it failed, it went on. 
The adventurers chew up an ingenious document 
intended to gam their point whether the peace was 
concluded or not. They asked the Privy Council 
to require from the Spamsh commissioners a list 
of all Spamsh possessions east of the Cape of G-ood 
Hope Foreseeing that Spain would not consent 
to this, they themselves set down the names of 
twenty-one places, from Sofala on the East African 
andDiu on the North-west Indian coast, to Macao 
in China and Manilla m the Philippines, to which 
they admitted the Spamards and Portuguese had 
a right ‘ Yet there remameth,’ they went on to 
say, £ that all the rest rich kingdoms and islands 
of the Bast, which are m number very many, are 

1 Court Minutes, 16th Oct , 1599. 


1699 
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out o! their power and junsdiotion, and free for 
nuj otlior princes or pcoplo of the world to repair 
unto 1 

i Of these the} onuwcmled sen enteon countries 
or kingdoms, from MadngBBcnr off Afnea to ' the 
noh and golden island of Sumatra,’ 'the most 
might) and wealth) empire of China, 'and the 
noh and innumerable isles of the Moluccas and the 
Spiceno ' Their hat acknowledges tho Spanish 
olaim to tho old Portuguese settlements on tho 
western const of India, and to Tidore and Ambojnn 
m tho Moluccas. Bnt it claims Bengal, Java and 
tho Eastom Archipelago m goneml ns still open to 
tho world ‘ In all these and infinite places more, 
abounding with groat wealth and riches, the Portn 
gueso and Spaniards have not any castle, fort, 
block honao or commandment ’ The memorialists 
cito in support of their case twelve Portuguese, 
Spanish and Italian authors of European repute, 
bosidos nine English and Dutch. Their most 
important pieoo of evidence was ‘ the notable 
intercepted Begister, or Matncola, of the whole 
government of the East- India, [captured] in the 
Madre de Dco», 1692.’ 

The dooument ignored the papal partition of the 
world in 1493, together with the treaty settlements 
based upon it, and only recognised the title of 
effective oooupntion ! It marked an earlier stage 

1 Thl* renmitable doomnaii u ’ Th« qnwUon *ro** »g»in m 
printed In Bnr« • Annelt, pp. tie Sp «niih n*s0ti*Uon» of ^lOCS 
1US-1S1 «»i anno 1S9S ten the Mtogfc»lh« «nop«a tnSti honld 
origfnil fn the 8t*t« P«p*r Offlee. be tnatei on, or whether 1IM 
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of the ideas which, received their full development 
in Cromwell’s attack on St. Domingo half a 
century later, on the ground ‘ that the said island 
was not entirely occupied by Spam.’ 1 The £ Bull 
must be trampled under foot,’ Sir John Seeley 
xemarks of this development in 1654, 1 Protestant 
Englishmen must assert their right of setthng and 
acquiring territory.’ 2 It is needless to say that 
Spam was not in 1600, nor for many years to igoo 
come, prepared to accept this new departure m 
international law What the memorialists then 
asked was that Spain should schedule her Indian 
settlements on the assumption that all the East, 
not m her actual possession, lay open to the world. 

Queen Elizabeth, while perhaps smiling at the 
short cuts of merchant diplomacy, giavely refen ed 
the memorial to the learned Eulke Greville His 
reply 8 to Sir Eiancis Walsmgham does not cany 
the case much further, but it foims the master- 
piece of East Indian political geography in the 
Elizabethan age Taken along with the map of 
the world m 1600 4 — Shakespeaie’s 1 new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies,’ scoied over by 
lmes and curves like Malvoho’s fantastically 


best to leave this point clean un- 
touched ’ Calendar State Papers, 
East Indies, 1619-1616, par 806. 

1 Seoley, quoting the French 
Ambassador Growth of British 
Policy, p 72, vol li Ed 1897. 

2 Idem, p 74, vol u 

3 Printed m full by Bruce from 
tho original m the State Paper 


Office Annals, pp 121-120, vol i 
* Drawn by the mathematician 
Edward Wnght and reproduced 
with vol. 69 of the Hakluyt 
Society’s Publications, 1880 , 
Voyages and TForAs of John 
Davis, Admiral A H Markham's 
Introduction, pp xxxm-iv, lti, 
i.c 
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smiling face,' — it maria tho exaot point whioh 
English knowledge of tho ABiatio seas had reached, 
irhon tho East India Company started on its 
mdopondont carocr of maritime disoovery 

Snch acadomio dissertations, howover interest- 
ing to posterity, little nflcctod the polioy of the 
lew moment In 1000 tho Spanish negotiations came 
to nothing, and tho English adventnrere ceased 
anting minutes and began to buy ships They 
had, ns a bodj, remained in abeyance from Ootober 
3509 to September 1000, yet the prompt aotion 
which followed their next general meeting shows 
that thoir leaders had not boon idle The discus 
sions of tho intervening months had opened a 
grander vista of Eastern enterprise alike to the 
nation and tho Crown It was no longer a qnostion 
of a voyage or voyages, but of an armed and char- 
tered monopoly for tho permanont Indian trade 
Having at length reoeived the Quean s assent, 
the adventurers reassembled m Founders' Hall on 
September 28, 1000, exaotly a year after then- 
first abortive start jn 1599 They at once ap- 
pointed a committee of seventeen, maluding Alder 
mnn Thomas Smythe and Mr Biohard Staper of 
Levant Company fam e, to arrange for the voyage. 1 
Next day the committee proceeded to Deptford 
and bought the 1 Susan ’ of 240 tons for 1,6001. , 
and within a week 1 the ‘ Ascenmon ’ of 200 and 
the * Hector ’ of 800 tons A pinnace, the ‘ Guift 

■ Twtl/a NkU, AolB. Smm tsnSer 1S00. Stoma, pp. U, 12. 

^ • OourtHtnmM of SJlfc SMS, 

• do %rt Umltt td 8Srd Bop- 2Mi Sopt*mb<r 1600. 
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of 130 tons, was afterwards purchased for 300? as icoo 
a victualler to accompany the fleet, 1 and to be cast 
off at sea at the discretion of the commander 2 * 
But the adventurers wanted something more 
powerful than 01 dinary trading craft, and on 
October 7, 1600, after a good deal of haggling, they 
bought for 3,700? the ‘ Maie Scurge,’ a warship 
of 600 tons, from the Earl of Cumberland, who had 
built her to prey upon the Spamsh trade This 
stiongly aimed cruiser, under her changed name 
of the ‘ Bed Diagon,’ finally ‘ The Dragon,’ became 
the flagship of the Company Her refitment was 
pushed on with vigour, the committee providing 
a ban el of beer daily for the shipwrights, so that 
1 they leave not their work to run to the alehouse.’ 8 

It soon appeared indeed, that, during its 
year of silent incubation, the enterpnse had alto- 
gether outgrown its original scale. A much larger 
capital would be required for the voyage, and the 
30,133Z subscnbed m September 1599 had to he 
more than doubled, to 68,373? , before the expe- 
dition set forth So great a sum could only he 
raised by the help of a royal charter wide in scope 
and contmuous m character The petition of 1599 
to the Queen for a warrant to fit out ships 4 * 
and to export bullion would not now suffice It 
had developed into a scheme for incorporation 


1 Court Minutes of 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1601, &c 

2 Sir George Birdwood’s In- 

troduction to StevenB’ Court 

Minutes , p xn But see p 264 

Bruce gives the bwq at 100 tons 


(i 129), Danvers’ Report on the 
Marine Records at 130 tons In- 
troduction, p v 

3 Court Minutes of 10th Octo- 
ber, 1600 

* Idem, 25th Sept 1599 
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somewhat on the model of the Levant Company, 
but with larger powers, a wider area of business, 
and a longer term of monopoly 1 
iwo On Deoember 81, 1000, Queen Elizabeth granted 
a charter in this sense, ‘ for the Honour of our 
Nation, the "Wealth of our People,’ ‘the Xnoreaseof 
our Navigation, and the advancement of lawful 
Trnffl ch to the benefit of our Common wealth ** It 
constituted the petitioners into ‘ one body corporate 
and pohtiok, m deed and m name, by the name of 
tho Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the Last Indies, with legal 
succession, the power to purchase lands, to sue and 
bo sued, and to have a common seal. It vested 
the management of the Company in a governor 
and twenty four committee men, who were to be 
annually appointed m July the first set being 
named m the obarter, and moluding Thomas Smytho 
as Governor and liichard Staper, the two original 
founders of the Levant Company who had most 
actively promoted the new East Indian enterprise 
The charter secured, for fifteen years from 
ChnBtmas, 1600, the exclusive privilege of the 
Indian trade, that is with all countries beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, 
except suoh territories or ports as were in the 
aotoal possession of any Christian prince in amity 

1 The Levant at Turkey Oom The authontatiTe version, 

p*ny*« Charter of 1808 gave only oollaied from four text* (three 
twelve yaar*. **^7 M 60 -) *• ^ e lrm 

•Letter* Patent, dated Bl»i at pp. 103-180 of T/u Fmt LrtUr 
Deoember 1600 48rd Eliaabeth. Bool. Th* original document i* 
Charter* granted to tht Butt not extant. 

InsUa Oompaxy from 1601 4 to 
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with the Queen (unless by his consent), to the igoo 
body corporate, and to their sons not being 
under twenty-one years, their apprentices, factors, 
and servants. It also empowered the Company to 
make bye-laws, and to punish offenders against 
them by fine or imprisonment, as fai as consistent 
with the laws of the lealm. All the Queen’s sub- 
jects weie prohibited fiom trading within the geo- 
graphical limits assigned to the Company, unless 
under its express licence, on pam of forfeiting ship 
and caigo, imprisonment or othei punishment. 1 

Bo far the chartei piovides for the cieation and 
management of the Company, its continued exist- 
ence for fifteen years, its powers to hold property, 
its light to tiade to any country of the Indian seas 
not in actual possession of a friendly Christian 
prince, its exclusive privilege to do so as against 
all othei subjects of the Queen, its power to grant 
licences of internal tiade to outsiders, and to disci- 
pline by fine or imprisonment its own membeis 
and servants for breaches of its bye-laws The 
charter ignores the Spanish claims, founded on the 
Bull of 1493, but respects rights derived from actual 
possession — the position taken up by the adven- 
tuiers m the previous year. 

These poweis, as agamst thud parties, foieign 
or domestic, were supplemented by considerable 
privileges as agamst the Crown The Queen, con- 
sidering the hazards of an untried tiade, and the 
Company’s ignorance as to what English goods 
will be vendible m India, exempts fiom export 

1 E I. 0. Charter, pp 3-14, 21, 22 
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1600 duties the outward cargoes of the first four voyages, 
and allows bix to twelve months credit for the pay 
rnent of the customs on their homeward freights 
Indian goods brought by the Company may, after 
once paying the import duty, be re-exported with 
out further dues For the first voyage the com 
pany may export Spanish or other foreign Bilver 1 
coin and plate to the amount of 80,000/ , but in the 
caso of subsequent voyageB the company must 
re import within six months the equivalent of the 
silver exported by it As the nature of the voyage 
compelled the Bhips to start at a particular season 
of tho year, the charter provided that, even 1 in any 
time of restraint/ the Company should be empowered 
to send forth annually ‘six good ships and six 
good pinnaces well furnished with ordnance and 
other munition for their defence, and five hundred 
manners, English men,’ unless the Queen requires 
them for her own service * If the trade prove un 
profitable to the realm, it may be revoked on two 
years’ notice from the Crown , if beneficial, the 
charter shall be renewed on the expiry of the fifteen 
years for another like period,® 

The body corporate thus created represents 
both as to the nature of its business, and as to the 
mechanism for conducting it, the final stage of 
sea-enterprise in the Elizabethan age regards 
the nature of its business, Elizabethan mantime 
adventure had started with voyages mainly of 

1 Gold, un » rignlfioaat bb 1613-1616, E«i Indie* P*r 281 
guiftt note to the charter U not In * E. L 0 Charter pp. 10 20. 
chided. CaUndarcfB tais Paper* Idem, pp. M 26, 
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discovery, but with an eye also to the Indian trade 
Such voyages are summed up in Frobisher’s North- 
western expeditions 1 (1576-1578), beginning m 
exploration and ending m a gold mania They de- 
veloped into the voyages, partly of discovery though 
chiefly foi plunder, of whose coisair-commandeis 
Drake forms the heroic figure-head But side by 
side with these buccaneering ventures grew up 
more peaceable yet armed enterprises whose chief, 
if not sole, object was trade. Of this last class 
the Levant or Tuikey Company long survived as 
the type. TJhe East India Company exemplifies 
that type of armed sea-trade on its largest scale, 
and with the fullest powers of expansion and of 
self-defence. 

So also in regard to its working mechanism 
the East India Company stands to us as the final 
expression of the co-operative principle in the 
Ehzabethan period. From the very first the 
adventuiers declared £ that the trade of the Indias 
being so far 1 emote fiom hence cannot be traded 
but in a joint and a umted stock.’ 2 Fiom the first 
also they insisted that the contributions of members 
should be in money, and not m kind that neither 
ships nor goods should be accepted from any 
adventurer ‘ as his stock ’ or m heu of his subscrip- 
tion in cash 8 A corporation so constituted seems 
closely to resemble a modem jomt stock company, 
but the resemblance is by no means complete. Its 

1 Ante , pp 208-206 3 Court Minutes, 24th Septem- 

3 Court Minutes, 26th Septem- "ber, 1699 

her, 1699 
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nature was rathor that of a modern syndicate 
formed to obtain from the Crown a concession of 
tho East India trndo for a cortain number of 
}ears, and then to work tho concession by means 
of Buccossno now syndicates or groups of sub- 
scribers from among its own members for separate 
\oyngos, but under its corporate control 

In such latter day comparisons, however con 
vonlcnt for illustration, there lurks a constant 
sourco of error For the institutions of Elizabethan 
England were formed not on new patterns for the 
future but upon the models of tho past Tho 
Fast India Company, liko the Levant or Turkey 
Compan}, was built on the deep foundations of 
medircval trade It proceeded on the principle 
that the protection of trade formed a duty of the 
sovereign, that protection involved regulation, and 
that it was beneficial for the nation that each trade 
should be placed under a guild or corporation with 
powers of self management and internal control 
Such guilds, while generally deriving their author- 
ity from the Crown, were chiefly composed of the 
members of a specific trade, and were designed to 
defend its interests. No oitisen could practise tbe 
incorporated trade or craft without being admitted 
a brother of the guild. But every member onoe 
admitted was free to set up business on his own 
account A medieval town was thus honey- 
combed with a number of little corporations, each 
having the monopoly and management of a sepa- 
rate trade, but whose members were all at liberty 
to trade for themselves under rules formed for 
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their common good. These early attempts to com- 
bine the strength of co-opeiation with freedom of 
individual lmtiative survive, after many metamor- 
phoses, in the London City companies. Their 
modern representatives, in an active state, are 
‘ Lloyd’s ’ 1 and the Stock Exchange. 

As handicrafts grew into manufactures, and as 
tiade expanded mto commeice, the system de- 
veloped into coiporations foi foreign enterprise, such 
as the Meichants of the Staple, the Fraternity 
of St. Thomas k Becket afterwards the Merchant 
Adventurers, and the Muscovy Company. Each 
company held a charter from the soveieign creat- 
ing it a corporate body, and assigning to it the 
exclusive privilege of a certain class of business, 
with powers to regulate the conduct of the business 
in the common interest of the membeis While 
the stability of corporate management was thus 
secured, the individual hberty of each member was, 
down to the time of Queen Mary, generally main- 
tained But the sea-commerce of Elizabeth, 
especially during the long state of war with Spain 
from 1585 to her death m 1603, demanded the isss-igos 
strength of a closer umon Her last great charter, 
that of the East India Company, marks the final 
stage of the process It gave powers as ample 
as ever from the Ciown to the corporate body, but 
it further fortified those powers by curtailing the 
individual hberty of the members. The corporate 
body could alone send forth voyages, and could 
alone conduct them the separate members could 

1 Martin’B History of Lloyd’s, chap xv &c. (1876) 
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no longer trade on their own account The loss 
of private initiative was the pnoe paid far the 
increased strength of corporate action 

The East India Company may thus be re 
garded as the mercantile expression of those forces 
of muon which so profoundly modified our 
national growth under Elisabeth. Yet it was in 
no sense a national enterprise, or a semi national 
association like the Dutch East India Company 
The Queen allowed a private group of her subjects 
to adventure their oapital in the East India trade, 
and granted them snob privileges as did not in 
terfera with her own foreign policy Whon their 
interests clashed with her foreign policy, she did 
not hesitate to withdraw her support, and the 
adventurers hod to wait a year, after receiving her 
gracious assent , 1 until the failure of the Spanish 
peace negotiations again gave her a free hand.’ 

While, however, the Company was not a 
national one it drew its very existence from the 
Royal prerogative Not only did its monopoly as 
against all other English subjects, its partial ex 
emption from oustoms, and its nght to export 
bullion depend on a grant from the Crown, hut it 
had to invoke the aid of the Crown m the daily 
conduct of its business No single voyage could 
be equipped without a separate commission from 
the sovereign 3 Warrants from the Lord Treasurer 

1 OalrsAjr of BUUt Pofsrs, befog for 

E**t IndiM, lfilB-UUfl, par 230. yonnger IBM Ewm ts lUlalsh lot 
* The ohjoirt* or tOe Company vfcr EllnbeUi y*v «rlpK 
rote ul !«H wtth Hi* fipotnsUoM ■ Hum commMom, from U»t 
of pftrtlts, th* old or poUUduM lBc* of EHabeth itloi 2«t Isnotir 
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for the passage of victuals from port to port, or for 
lestiaming the sale of pepper until the king’s stock 
shall be disposed of, and Royal warrants for each 
separate voyage, occupy many pages of the lecords. 
Even in its internal management, the directors 
(or ‘ Committees ’) were constantly running to the 
Envy Council whenever a difficulty arose. Thus 
if defaulters would not pay up their subscriptions 
to a voyage , 1 01 if a further subscnption were 
required , 2 or if coercive powers weie needed to 
float a .North-west expedition , 8 01 if carpenters had 
to be pressed for fitting out the ships , 4 or if an 
.unsuccessful captam had to be dealt with , 6 it was 
to the Loids of the Council or my Lord Treasurer 
that the Company apphed. It was also from their 
Lordships, and my Lord Admiral and Mr. Secretary, 
that the company leceived lebuke for slackness m 
its duties . 6 

The 4 Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies ’ was, therefore, in many senses 
a ‘ Regulated Company ’ regulated as to its general 

1601, onwards to 1619, generally 3 Court Mmutes of 29th March, 
appear m full in the First Letter 1602, &c. 

Boole of the East India Com- 4 Court Minutes of 10th Ooto- 
pany, Birdwood and Toster ber, 1600 

(1898) 5 Court Mmutes of 24th 

1 Court Minutes ai 9th January, November, 1602 
1601, 11th April, and 22nd April, 0 Court Minutes of 18th Octo- 
1601, &c I uniformly convert ber and of 5th November, 1601 

the Old Style dates of the Court See also for the general relations 

Mmutes into the New Style, and of the Company to the Crown, 
make the new year begin on the First Letter Booh of the East 
1st January instead of March India Company, whioh largely 
26th consists of Eoyal Commissions 

3 Court Minutes of 1st April, Warrants, and communications 
1601, 6th July, 1601, &c thereon 
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powers by Royal charter, regulated as to each 
particular voyage and as to its internal manage- 
ment by the Privy Council and the Crown , very 
strictly regulated as to its individual members by 
its own governing body, consisting, under the 
charter, of the Governor and twenty four com 
mittee men It thus stands as the perfected type 
of the Regulated Companies which formed the inter 
mediate link between the medieval trade guilds, 
and the modern commercial associations under 
the Companies Acts The personal independence of 
members of the earlier Regulated Companies was 
transferred from the individual member to the group 
of subscribers to each voyage Their liability was 
limited to their individual subscriptions Yet the 
Company, acting as a whole, could moreaso the 
amount of a separate subscription by a pro raid 
levy, to meet the requirements of the voyage 1 * * * 
This early form of limited liability and joint 
stock has never, so far as I am aware, been 
examined from the actual reoordB of a corporation. 
Adam Smith’s classical passage still forms the 
best account of the Regulated Company 5 But his 
reflections are biassed by a misconception as to 
the origin of such privileged bodies ‘In the 
greater part of the commercial States of Europe, 
he writes regarding the protection of trade by the 


1 For the ftrmt Toyafle an 

extra oil of In the poend. 

Court Minutes of let April, 1001 

and In all a lory of 4a- in the 
pound above the mbacribed mnn, 

Court Mtnuios of 6th July 1803 


The** leria repaired for their 
enforcement the aid of the PriTy 
OonnctL 

* An Inquiry t*fo t\s Nnt*r* 
and Coutet of fie UVfll/i of 
Nations, book L chap. L 
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R ulin g Power, ‘ particular companies of merchants 
Pave had the address to persuade the legislature to 
intrust to them the performance of this part of the 
duty of the Sovereign, together with all the powers 
which are necessarily connected with it .’ 1 Such 
•eighteenth-century philosophising doesynot suffi- 
ciently allow for the natural dev elopment^Df— the 
Regulated Company from the mediaeval trade 
guild, a development not due to the £ addiess ’ of 
* particular companies of merchants,’ but a neces- 
sary adaptation of old forms to the growing 
requirements of trade Instructive as are Adam 
Smith’s historical sections on Regulated Com- 
panies, they are from an outsider’s point of view . 2 

I propose, from the contemporary records 
of the Bast India Company, to show the actual 
working of the Regulated system in its mature 
Elizabethan growth Admission to the c one body 
corporate and pohtic ’ of ‘ the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London trading to the Bast 
Indies,’ might be ohtamed by purchase of a share 
m a voyage, or by redemption, or by presentation, 
or by patrimony, or by appienticeship. The last 
four methods require few words Admission by 
patrimony, that is of sons of membeis on reaching 
twenty-one years of age, and by appienticeship, 
was provided for m the chart ei 3 Appienticeship 

1 Wealth of Nations, J B scale in their Early Chartered 

McCulloch's edition, p 880 (Ed Companies to allow of a complete 
1830) examination of the system, pp 

2 Idem, McCulloch’s edition, 9-11 (1896) 

pp 880-834 Cawston and Keane, 3 Charters granted to the East 
correct so far as they go, nnfor- India Company, p 12 
Innately worked on too small a 
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also oame to include foreign employment, as m 
the oase of Samuel Husbands, ‘ m regard he had 
served the Company ten years in India ’ 1 * * The 
apprentice or servant, on admission, paid a small 
sum, from ten to forty shillingB, for the poor 5 In 
the case of sons bom after their father had ceased 
to be a member, admission was ‘of grace not 
of right, and on payment of a fine say of 101* 
Admission by presentation or a faculty, ‘for the 
making of a free man,’ was occasionally granted 
to some nobleman or powerful member 4 Admission 
by redemption became common when the Company 
got into low water, and grew anxious about keeping 
up its numbera Under this system it admitted 
members for snoh cash payments as it could obtain.* 
In 1019 the rate was oonfirmed at 1001 During 
the distresses of the Crvil Wars the pnoo fell 
to 61 , and m Ootober 1647, fifteen new members 
were admitted for that modest sum.* 

The original and mam method of admission 
■was the one which heads my list (p 269) namely, 
by purchase of a share m a voyage The sub 
sonbers to the first voyage were practically the 
petitioners for the Charter of 1600, and they were 
included by name m the Charter as forming the 
Company, or were afterwards incorporated into it, 

i M3 Court Bool Bo.l9p. 50 UUor brSJr John Spencer Cnri 

• 118 Court B ool.No.19 p.42. Xfuertee ISft October 1601 

■ irs Court Bool, No. 16 pp. • An totercting eaee of 

169 174. AIjo SUU I'rptrt, EX gling torn 1001 pin* 100 
1617-1621 per 791. down to 201 i» recorded in It 8 

Thoe Joeeph JednanreoeWed Court Boot No. 17 pp. 47 4a 
the gift of hi* freedom on p retro MB Court Book, No.50 p. 76 
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4 m as large and ample manner,’ £ as if their names 
had been contained in the patent 5 1 The amount of 
contribution which entitled a subscriber to the free- 
dom of the Company (or one 1 share ’) was originally 
200 1 2 * For the second Cape of Good Hope voyage 
in 1604 the minimum shaie was fixed at 100Z 8 1604 
But this arrangement threw undue power mto the 
hands of small holders at meetings of the General 
Court of propnetois. Of the 205 subscribers to 
the third voyage m 1607, a majority or 108 were i607 
for sums undei 200Z The Company resolved, 
therefore, to strengthen the hands of the leading 
members who had a senous stake in the busmess, 
and raised the minimum subscription to 500 1 m 
the fourth voyage of 1608 To mduce small 
capitalists to come forward, however, they weie 
allowed to join their subscriptions under the name 
of one person who had the right to vote for an 
aggregate stock of 500Z. 4 The 1 share ’ or amount 
of capital which thus entitled a subscriber to the 
full privileges of a Freeman, and therefore to a 
vote, varied at different periods In 1619 it was 100Z 
In a certain sense, therefore, the Company was 
identical with the subscribers to the fiist voyage, 
and it had a capital of 68,373£ subscribed for the 
voyage But as soon as it expended that capital 
on the first voyage, from which no letmn could 


1 Court Minutes, 9th January, 
1601, 6th July, 1601, &c 

2 Court Minutes, 24th Septem- 

ber, 1699, and 9th January, 1601 

In the first lost of 101 adventurers 


(22nd September, 1699) six sub- 
scribe under 200Z 

3 Court Minutes, 13th Sep- 
tember, 1601 

4 Macpherson, p 86 (1812) 
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be expected for several years, it ceased as a com- 
pany to have any oapital of its own for farther 
voyages Its business was, therefore, to plan 
voyages, to obtain the Boyal aanotion for eaoh 
voyage, and to recommend eaoh voyage for sub- 
scription to its members, to receive the subscrip- 
tions as a separate fund apphoable to the particular 
voyage, to buy ships and goods for the voyage, and 
finall y to divide the profits among the individual 
group of subscribers who had found the capital 
for the separate voyage Putting all this in veiy 
modem terms, the Company was, as I have said, 
a syndicate with a concession for the Indian trade 
during fifteen years, and it worked its oonoes 
sion by forming minor groups, theoretically among 
its own members, 1 to find the oapital for each 
separate voyage — tho management of all the 
voyages remaining in the hands of the parent 
syndicate, and the liability of the minor groups 
being bmited to the separate voyage to which they 
individually subscribed. Their liability might, 
however, be extended to a forced contribution to a 
further venture, if fresh capital oould not be raised 
from a new group of subscribers 

To any one accustomed to work a limited 
liability association under the Companies Acts 
this system bristles with divided interests. Ab a 
matter of fact, it m time developed a complexity 

AlflrC lia reiKrttar. wire Citfl W»r Uu prertlrt °f Oimr 
aim oil abraya Freamen ot the tag opra tba niws nbtaip- 
Company Altanrarta, and tap®- tiona to outaUtra 1 " rtaortri 
emUy during tho di*tr£*»e* of tho to. 
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which ultimately destroyed it But to its Eliza- 
bethan founders it seemed simple enough When 
the money subscribed for a particular voyage had 
been invested, and the ships sent out, the Company 
usually rested a while from its labours Then the 
‘ Committees,’ or some enterprising member, started 
a project foi another voyage, and a general court was 
held to consider the proposal If agreed upon, 4 a 
title or preface ’ to a new £ book of contribution ’ was 
diawn up setting forth the objects of the voyage 
and the capital required for it. Membeis present 
who wished to join the fresh venture put down 
their names for various sums ; and the book was 
then delivered to the Beadle c to be carried to all the 
seveial freemen of this fellowship to set down their 
several adventures in ’ the c voyage .’ 1 The Beadle 
went round with the book, and if he brought it 
back with a full subscription list, good and well. 
If not, certain influential brethren, practically the 
directors or committee-men, were appointed to 
take it round agam to the members, and c to 
persuade and encourage them to proceed m the 
said adventure ’ 2 In some cases the contributors 
to one voyage were induced or compelled to provide 
the capital for another Thus, the subscribers of 
the first voyage had to submit to a pio rata levy for 
the second , and the subscribers of the thud voyage 
had to take up the fifth and share the profits of 
the two 

The capital foi a further voyage having been 

1 Court Minutes, 14th Sep- 2 Court Minutes, 13th October, 

ternber, 1601 1601. 
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provided, the Company bought the ships and goods 
for the voyage, drew up instructions for its oonduot, 
and obtained the necessary powers from the Crown 
for sending forth armed vessels, marines and silver 
specie or com from the realm This complicated 
business was mainl y conducted by the Governor 
and committee-men, whose ‘ Court of Committees ’ 1 
resembled the board of a jomt-stpok company at 
the present day As the arrangements advanced, 
they were laid before a general court of the Com 
pany presided over by the Governor and attended 
by the committee-men, ‘ with the greatest [or 
greater] part of the generality ’ 

Very strict bye-laws regulated these meetings 
The Beadle could be sent to summons any brother 
of the Company (usually a defaulting subscriber), 
and the meeting or ‘ Court fined him a shilling for 
non appearance, or sixpence should he come late 
If he proved obstinate, a warrant for commitment 
from the Pnvy Council brought him to reason 
No brother could speak above thnee on any matter 
1 upon pain of forfeiture of 85 Ad for every such 
excess m speech * The fine for interrupting ‘ by 
whiBpenng speech or talk ’ another brother in his 
lawful discourse was 2 s 6d , while 1 any uncivil or in 
temperate speeches or behaviour ’ were punished by 
a mulot of 10j No brother could leave a meeting 
without permission before its close, under penalty 
of a s hillin g Above all, * when Mr Governor or 
his deputy commandeth silence by stroko of tho 
hammer ’ let every one hold his peace 1 upon pain 

1 The Committee* aJ*o guarded and aoH tba rttarn cargo**. 
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of forfeiture of sixpence * These fines, the precau- 
tions of serious citizens for the orderly conduct of 
their business, were enforced by sending those who 
would not pay them to prison, ‘there to remain 
during the pleasure of the generahty ’ 1 

The record for the equipment of each voyage 
may be reduced m most cases to four documents. 
In the first place,, there was the Royal Commission 
authorising the Company to undertake the indi- 
vidual expedition, and vestmg m its commanders 
powers for punishing offences during the voyage, 
and for the ‘ quenching of all such mutiny, quanels 
or dissensions that shall or may ’ arise 2 

In the second place, the Company issued a com- 
mission or code of instructions to the ‘ General ’ or 
Admiral, and to the commanders of the ships, setting 
forth in gieat detail the scope and objects of the 
voyage, together with minute regulations for its 
conduct and trade 3 In the third place, Royal 
Letters Patent authorised, when needful, the coin- 
age of money or export of specie for the voyage 4 In 
the fourth place, Letteis Missive were sought from 
the soveieign to the foreign kings, princes and 
potentates at whose ports the ships were to trade 
A curious circular letter of introduction from Eliza- 
beth ‘ To the Great and Mighty King of ’ 

leaves the address blank, to he filled up and 
delivered at the discietion of the commander of 

1 Court Afinufes, 11th January, Company, p 3 

1602 3 First Letter Book, pp 4, 

2 Commission of Queen Eliza- 51 

beth for the First Voyage, First- 4 Idem, pp 196, 224, 2S2, 500, 
Letter Book of the East India &.c 
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the expedition. 1 * * The subsequent letters from K mg 
James are usually directed to specified pnnoes in 
the East 7 

These foar ms tram onto stand out as landmarks 
of the separate voyages above a mass of correspon- 
dence and detail B The example of a single voyage 
must serve to illustrate the routine proceedings for 
its sanction and equipment Three months after 
the first voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, set 
forth (as we shall see) from Torbay on the 22nd of 
i6oi April, 1601, 4 * * the Company received a letter from 
1 one Gnorge Waymouth a navigator,’ proposing a 
voyage for the discovery of the North west passage 
to India He asks whether the company will 
undertake it, or allow private men to do so, with a 
grant to them of the sole trade by that route for 
certain years if they discover the passage * After 
an adjournment a general court decided to under- 
take the venture, and to raise the money by a 
voluntary levy of five per cent on the subsonptionB 
of the first voyage, from suoh members as chose to 
embark on the venture A new subscription book 
was accordingly sent round to the brethren ® In 
160 * January 1602 the court confirmed their proceed 
mgs by a 1 standing and unchangeable decree for 


1 F\rtt Litter Bool: pp. 19 21 

* Idem, * 4 - pp 40, 100-110. 

* In point c **«■ the authority 

gjyen by tha Crown n ten led to 
more tlum one vo but the 

abort tepreMnU the lacta u m 

cronittlj a* they can be Miinmfu- 

UoS in » tingle paragraph. 


* Mecpherean a Rutorf of the 

Euro/*** Goeuarrfa Indu 

p 81 ( 1811 ) 

» Court Minuter 21th Jaijr 
1001 

• Idem, 7th Aosuai 2oa 

September 160L. 
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the expedition to discover * the North-west passage wo 2 . 
to the Bast Indies/ 1 

Anangements then proceed foi the selection, 
survey, and purchase of two pinnaces with a total 
ciew of 30 men at an estimated cost of 3,000Z. 
Captain Waymouth agreed to conduct the voyage 
on payment of 100Z. for his instruments, with a 
promise of 500 1 . if he discovered the passage, hut 
without any remuneration if he failed A question 
next arises as to whether the expedition will not 
infringe the chartered privileges of the Muscovy 01 
Russia Company. The Muscovy Company take a 
high stand, 2 * yet offer to admit into their brotherhood 
such members of the East India Company as con- 
tribute to Captain Waymouth’ s expedition. After 
a wiangle between the two bodies, the East India 
Company apply to the Privy Council, which directs 
the Muscovy Company either to agree to joint 
action with the East India adventurers or to bring 
their patent before the Council foi a scrutiny of 
their claim The Muscovy Company give way, and 
finally the East India Company, having foitified 
themselves by a legal opimon, draw up instructions 
for the voyage 8 

A mass of detail follows, appointments of officers 
to the vessels, warrants for poik, wages, 1 hides to 
make the mariners’ cassocks, breeches and gowns ’ 

The victualling is divided among three sub-com- 


1 Court Minutes, 11th January, 
1602 

2 Ab they did m 1574-5 to Fro- 

bisher's expedition Ante, p 208 


8 Each step is minutely re- 
corded m the Court Minutes, from 
7th August, 1601, to 11th January, 
1602 
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ico” mittees, and formal articles of agreement between 
Captain Waymouth and the Company fill several 
pages He is to pass through the Ere turn Hanes 
to the north west to the ‘ Kingdoms of Cataya or 
China,’ and not to desist from his course c so long 
as he shall find those seas or any part thereof 
navigable 1 1 

The object of the expedition is, by means of 
a shorter northern route, to avoid ‘ the long and 
tedious course ’ round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the * many lands of dangers offered therein.’ 1 It was 
also thought that a less export of treasure from the 
realm would be required in trading with the nations 
of North Asia. A journal of the voyage is to bo 
hept and a day booh of barters with the natives 
Observations or discoveries are to be faithfully 
disclosed by Waymouth on his return to the 
Governor, deputy governor and committee men of 
the Company, and hept secret from all else By 
another agreement, 1 John Cartwright of London, 
Preacher, is appointed chaplain to the expedition 
at dl a month, only half of whioh is to be paid him 
unless one of the ships returns home by way of 
China.® 

Armed with a letter from Queen Elisabeth to 
the Emperor of China and Cathay, the expedition 
went forth and returned unsuccessful. Its failure 
was ascribed to the faint-hearted exhortations of 
Preacher Cartwright, and the Directors demanded 

i In San tore of [W*nk] April * C<mrt MinuU*, 2-1 th April 
1602. Sierra*, pp. 211-214. 1602. Mr Cartwright ni *l*o 

* 1dm, preamble. allow*! 1«- for outfit. 
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back from him £ the gowne and appareU 5 m which 1602 
he was to have figured at the Chinese Court. 1 The 
Company also proceeded against Captain Way- 
mouth before the Privy Council, but being satisfied 
with his defence, agreed to employ him on another 
voyage. 2 3 Into his further history I need not enter 
The subscribers to the North-west expedition of 
1602 lost their money, its separate business was 
wound up, 8 and the Company proceeded to form 
new groups of adventurers for voyages by way of 
the Cape 

I have dwelt on' Waymouth’s expedition foi 
two leasons. It illustrates the relations of the 
Company to a particular voyage from the inception 
to the close of the venture , and it stands apait 
from the regular senes of Cape voyages, so that I 
shall not have to again refer to it in my consecu- 
tive narrative of the Indian tiade. The discovery 
of the North-west passage continued to be a dream 
of the East India adventuiers, as it continued to 
be a dream of some of the most gallant seamen 
whom England has produced down to oui day 
In 1602 the Company resolved to make ‘ a final 
proof whether there be any passage or not/ 4 by 
means of Waymouth and another captain In 
1606 it gianted a hcence to John Knight to dis- igog 
cover the passage on his own account — m vam 6 


1 Court Mznutes, 25th October, 

1602 

3 Court Mrnutes, 24th Novem- 
ber, 1602 

3 The balances due from de- 
faulters were eventually deducted 
from their shares in the First 


Voyage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, Court Mvnutes, 18th Octo- 
ber, 1602 

4 Court Minutes, 24th Novem- 
ber, 1602 

5 Fvr8t Letter Bool, 10th April, 
1606, p 86 Knight’s Journal has 
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icn For y ears afterwards tho project reappears, and 
in 1011 tho Company was agam being urged to 
aeeh a northern passago to Asm, with the promise 
of aid from tho Emperor of Japan . 1 

Tho permanent machinery by which tho Com 
pany earned on its business consisted from tho 
first of a Govornor, deputy governor, treasurer, 
and a hoard of 21 committee men, annually elected 
m Tuly * Tho samo men were frequently re- 
elected 1 They wore assisted by a secretary and 
accountant, also subject to re-oleotion, and a small 
staff of clorhs As long os the Company’s business 
consistod in sending out separate voyages, this 
ponnnncnt board of management (represented by 
the Court of Committees) was muoh stronger than 
nny of tho separate bodies of subscribers, and kept 
the conduct of the separate voyages m its hands 
But before the middle of the century, as we shall 
sec, tho separate bodies of subscribers overpowered 
the central body of management. The board of 
24 committee men became rather shadowy The 
Governor, deputy governor, and treasurer only 
retained their authority by acting sb leading mem 

been printed b, Sir Cletnenta * E. L 0. Charter Tb« trna. 
Markham u an appendm to the inrer ia emir referred to meideiv- 
Vorafioa of Sir Jamea Iancaatar tall, In thia charter o! Snabath. 
Haklojt Bodet, 1ST! 1 bnaSirTlioniaaBnirtlio,tha 

> Letien from Hiehaid Ooaia, Aral porarDar waa rr-eleeted tra- 
from w ttn.m Adame in 1018, tmooualj from 1603 to 1031, *fth 
1614, from Japan [aereral datea] one break In 1606-1607 WilBnm 
IMim reeau'edbf tteEnal I alia Leapbton ™ refloated aeeretai 7 
Campon, /rom tie fiemnnte In In 1607 11BS, 1609 FiniLctttr 
the East, vola. nib. Dan ram Bool, p. td. 
end Fo*iar 
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hers of the sepaiate ventures, in addition to their 
functions as permanent officials of the Company. 
They thus exeicised a unifying influence in the 
midst of conflicting and overlapping mterests. 
For example, m 1647, when the adventurers of the 
Second General Voyage elected the committees 
who weie to manage it, they expressly provided 
that * at every meeting Mr. Govemoi, Mr Deputy 
or Mr Tieasuier should be one ’ 1 

The cential board, including the Governor, 
deputy, tieasurer and 24 committee-men, sub- 
mitted all important arrangements for approval 
to meetings oi c Geneial Courts 5 of the freemen of 
the company, and weie sometimes, although very 
seldom, overruled by the voice 1 of the generality ’ 2 
The capital which they managed consisted of the 
subscriptions for the separate voyages Each new 
group of adventureis usually took over (under the 
direction of the Company) the factors and property 
of the preceding ventuie , and the Company thus 
acted as a lmk between the new group and its pre- 
decessor The confusion of interests which arose 
out of this system will hereafter appear. 

In the earlier stages of its history, the Company 
or central board of management not only invested 
the capital raised for each separate venture, and 
conducted its business, but also appointed its 
servants It handed over the agents m the 
East fiom their original group of employers to 
succeeding groups. A permanent body of Enghsh 

1 MS Cowt Booh, No 22, 3 Court Minutes of the 8th and 

p 2, August 1647 10th December, 1600. 
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fnotore nnd employs in India thus developed and 
pn\e riBO to mnuj questions, Buoh os pnvato trade, 
Mhioh tho Company stnetly forbad from tho ontsot, 
nnd hoensed trndo, bj which it allowed its servants 
to tako a share in tho ventures of the separate 
voyages In its nttitudo to its servants, the East 
India Company preserved the domestio responsi 
bilitios of tho raodimval mastor-eraftBman to his 
apprentices nnd raon under his roof At eaoh 
fnotorj tho staff livod in one house, ate at the same 
tablo, mot togothor for daily prayors, nnd had to be 
in by a certain hour at night The early records 
nro full of pious maxims and instructions as to 
brother!} conduct, ‘ no brabbles,’ cleanliness of 
person, respect to suponor officers nnd ‘ tho 
preacher,' tho care of health, nnd penalties for bias 
phemy or breaches of family morals Gaming and 
dioing nro strictly forbidden , excessive drinking 
and banqueting are denounced. 

A single quotation from a stnetly business 
letter, full of trade details, will illustrate this 
domestio aspeot of the company 1 And because 
there is no means more prevalent to strengthen and 
confirm the ways of the godly m righteousness than 
the spint of God whioh is the guide into all good 
i«io motions,’ the Company wrote in 1610, ‘ and no aid 
more pregnant to support and uphold the sinner 
from fallin g into wiokedness than the grace of God 
we exhort yon in the fear of God to be very 
careful to assemble together your whole fam ily [» e 
all the employes] every mo rnin g and evening, and 
to jom together m all humility with hearty prayer 
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to Almi ghty G-od for his merciful protection.* 

£ Settle such modest and sober government m your 
household that neither amongst themselves there 
be contentious quarrels or other occasions of strife ’ 
‘ Comport youiself both m your habit [apparel] 
and housekeeping m such comely and convenient 
manner as neither may disparage our business nor 
be accounted too excessive in expenses .’ 1 

Such instructions entered into every detail of 
the common family life of the factory. Unneces- 
sary shooting of salutes when captains went on 
slioie, and the undue discharge of cannon at the 
dnnkrng of healths, were repressed . 2 3 Nor without 
cause, as the Portuguese sometimes spent so much 
gunpowder m vain ceremonials as not to leave 
enough to woik then guns 8 Instead of salutes, it was 
eventually 01 darned that the English might cheei. 
They weie to take an example fiom the Dutch, 
c who are very careful, mdustnous, and diligent ,’ 4 
and to f tiust none of the Indians, for their bodies 
and soules be wholly Treason ’ 6 The Company 
always mingled business with piety, from the fitting 
out of ships at Deptford to evening piayers in the 


1 Instructions given by us the 
Governor and Committees for 
the Company of Merchants trad- 
ing [into] the East Indies unto 
Lawrence Eemale our principal 
factor and the rest of our factors 
now employed in this sixth 
voyage First Letter Boole, pp 
822-828 (Birdwood and Foster) 

a First Letter Boole, p 844 

3 Letter of Antonio Lopes, 

VOL I 


Vicar of Ormuz, 18th November, 
1529. India Office MSS Five 
ships, with only 1A barrel of gun- 
powder among them, shot off half 
of it m BaluteB on their arriving 
m port 

< First Letter Boole, 11th 
March, 1607, p. 150 
5 James Lancaster’s Bemem- 
brance left in the East Indies, 
1603 First Letter Bool, p. 88. 
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fipico InTnncTfi or the relief of English prisoners at 
Liolmn — io whom it sent 200 ducats with tho 
admonition ‘to comfort )nurse]\es in tho Lord ’ 1 
1 1 or the hotter comfort nnd recreation of suoh 
of otir factors ns nro residing in tho Indies,' rnns 
nnother document, ' we linve sent (bo worts of that 
worth) sen-ant of Christ Mr William Perkins, ' 
together with I nxo s 1 Hook of Martyrs,’ and, ono 
is glad to hear, ‘nlso Mr ITnckluit s Voyages to 
recreate their spirits w itli vnnet) of history 5 Even 
tlieir coat of arms for which the) paid ‘tho King 
of Jlomlds twenti marks in IC01,’ bears witness 
to thePuntnnism of the Cit) merchant of that day 
It wns not tho well known shield of 1G0$, with its 
lions for supporters, a lion holding n crown above, 
nnd tho stately device of Ausjncio liegu el Senates 
Avgfiir Tho oarhor nnd almost forgotten arms of 
tho Compan) dispin) cd threo ships in faff sail, with 
n pions pun ns motto, Dens IniUcat, God points tho 
wn) 

Wo nro now m n position to understand the 
mechanism nnd tho motbods by which the first 
English East India Compan) was to make its bid 
for tho Asiatio trade, ns against the more powerful 
Dutoh corporation, and the muted forces of Portn 
gal and Spam To recapitulate it was at once n 
Company for regulating the English trade to tho 
East, and also for conducting that trade by sub- 
scriptions raised from successive groups of edven 
turers, who wore generally members of its own body, 

' Ftrfl Leilrr JJoot Hth 1011 p, CIS 
Align* l, 1000 p. 800, ' Omrl lfm»lo, l*t «*j 

* Ft nt Letter Book, 4th Apr 0 1S01. 
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•or were, as subscribers, admitted to it In one 
respect it resembled the mediaeval trade guild now 
represented by the London City Compames and 
< Lloyd’s , ’ in another respect it resembled the 
modern limited liability company. From the first 
there was a tendency to divided mteiests between 
the successive groups of subscribers who found 
the capital and the permanent Company who ad- 
ministered it. The conflict of these diveigent 
forces determined the internal history of the Com- 
pany from its first charter of Elizabeth m 1600 to 
its reconstitution by Chailes II. in 1661. 

From 1600 to 1612 there was a period of so- 1600-1612 
called Separate Voyages, each of which was 
theoretically complete in itself, and was to be 
wound up on the letum of the ships by a division 
of the profits Luring this period the power of 
the central Company was supreme over each 
sepaiate group of subscribers — subject, howevei, 
to the yearly election of its executive officers by 
the geneial body of members. But the system 
proved defective, as, owing to the length of the 
passage to India and the slow process of winding 
up, the separate voyages overlapped each other 
It thus came about that the agents of several 
voyages were trading m India at the same time, 
and bidding agamst each other for spices and 
Indian products. Disputes and acts of rib-will 
ensued Thus a ship of one voyage would refuse 
to carry home goods lying at Bantam for trans- 
port because they belonged to another group of 
adventurers. 

s 2 
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icii-ion Tho second ponod, from 1019 to 1661, was 
marked by efforts to romody this state of things 
It is known as tho period of Joint Stocks Eaoh 
subscription was raised not for a single voyage, 
but for eovcrnl, or to carry on the trade during 
a cortam number of yoars The central Company 
still managed tho business of each successive Joint 
Stook, as it had managed the business of eaoh 
Soparato Voyago from 1000 to 1019. But as the 
Joint Stock group lasted ovor a longer period than 
tho Soparate Voyage, it tended to beoomo stronger 
than tho central Company, and to take the man- 
agement of its business into its own hands The 
ldoa was still present, however, that oaoh Joint 
Stook would be wound up after a tune and its 
profits finally divided, as in the oase of the 
Soparato Voyages. But praotically the Joint 
Stook vontures and 1 Genera] Voyages were found 
to overlap eaoh other as the Soparate Voyages had 
done, and a similar confusion resulted. 
ioci A third stage was reaohed m 1661, when long 
adversity had taught the oentral Company and 
the Joint Stook groups alike that conflicting 
interests must be fatal to their existence in the 
East The idea that the Joint Stock is in due 
tune to be wound up gradually disappears After 
the Bestorabon the praoboe of buying and selling 
shares becomes common This indicates that tho 
.Joint Stock pnnoiple has passpd the stage repre- 
sented by the second period from 1619 to 1661, and 
that the system was approaohing more closely to 
the Joint Stock companies of our own times 
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CHAPTER VH 

THE ‘ SEPARATE VOYAGES ’ OF THE COMPANY 

1601-1612 

The weakness in the constitution of the English 
East India Company made itself felt from the 
outset Its capital proved insufficient for a single - 
voyage , additional calls amounting to four shillings 
m the pound had to be levied from the subscribers, 
and in some cases to be enforced by warrants 
of committal fiom the Privy Council. 1 In the 
midst of these troubles the Governor, Thomas 
Smythe, fell under suspicion of complicity m the 
Earl of Essex’s rebellion, and was thrown mto 
prison. The Deputy-Governor’s health broke 
down under the stram of fitting out vessels and 
coercing defaulters, and an ad interim Governor 
had to be suddenly chosen on April' 11, 1601. 
Finally, however, the four ships, 2 which had dropped 


1 E g. Court Mvnntes, 27th April, 1601 

3 


Name of Ship 

Tonnage 

Number 
of crew 

Commander 

The Red Dragon 
(formerly the Mare 
Bourge) 

The Heotor 

The Ascension 

The Susan 

j>600 tons 

300 „ 
260 „ 
240 „ 

202 men*! 

1 

108 „ 

82 „ 

88 , 

James Lancaster, 
Admiral of the ex- 
pedition 

John Middleton 
William Brand 

John Heyward 

Total 

1,400 tons 

480 men 
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,e01 down from Woolwich in Fobrunrj , got fairly started 
from Torbo) on April 22, 1001 

James Lancaster, tho hero of the Cape royago 
to India in 1591-1591, oommandod tho squadron, 
with a cargo of British staples, cloth, lead, tin, 
cutlorj , gloss,’ <to , worth G,800f , and silver to the 
amount of 23,742/ Arriving at Aohin, in Sumatra, 
iso on Juno 5, 1002, ho delivered Queen Elizabeth’s 
letter to tho King, togethor with presents, reoeived 
in return a treaty of amity, and was made welcome 
to tho trado of the placo But unfortunately the 
popper crop had failed in the preceding season, and 
Lancaster found that if his voyage was to be made 
a success, it must be by other methods than those 
of poacoful trade The Company had, under the 
pohtio name of ‘ reprisals, given him a strong hint 
' to tale such course therein as he shall think 
meet ’ with regard to enemies of the realm ' He 
interpreted thiB as a sanotion to join the Dutch in 
an attaoh upon the ‘ Portngals,’ still in a Btate of 
war with England, and captured a nohly laden 
carraok of 900 tons Having transferred her 
cargo to his own ships, he let the plundered Portn 
guese vessel go her way 

A good freight thus seoured, Lanoaster filled 
up his ships with spioes at several of the islands, 
made a friend of the boy lung of Bantam, left a 
faotory of English merchants and seamen, and 
loos returned to England on Beptemher 11, 1003 Two 

‘ BructiAnraUq/OiMimor ■ Ccmi limits luHary 
alia Bast India Company VoL L 1B0L 
p, 148 (1810). 
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of 3ns ships pieceded him On June 16 the Com- igos 

pany had leceived the glad news that the 
‘Ascension ’ was m the Thames, 1 and forthwith 
oidered ‘ six suits of canvas doublet and hose wiih- 
out pocletSy foi six poiteis to land her piecious 
spices. 2 3 The piofits, apart fiom the plundei, weie 
very large. The pepper had cost at Bantam, in- 
cluding dues, undei 6d per lb., while the selling puce 
m England in 1599 had been laised fiom 3s to 6s 
and 8s. 8 Its oidmary puce was formerly 2s. 8 d , 
and although it sank aftei the estabhshment of the - 
Company to 2s oi even less, theietums weie gieat. 

The gam on the finer spices was still laigei. I find 
that 2,948Z paid m 1606 foi cloves m Amboyna 
fetched 36,287Z. m London m 1608. 4 

These enormous piofits on Indian commodities, 
ranging fiom 500 to 1,500 pei cent , should at once 
have established the ciedit of the Company But 
when the ships letuined m 1603 the plague had 
bi ought business to a stand. Between December 7, 

1602, and Decembei 1, 1603, the Company declared 1002-1G03 
that no fewer than 38,138 persons died of the pesti- 
lence m London , that all the mei chants and people 
of condition had fled ; and that ‘ trade hath utterly 


1 She brought 210,000 lbs of 
loose pepper, 1,100 lbs of cloves, 
6,080 lbs of cinnamon, and 4,080 
lbs of gum lacquer Calendar of 
State Papers, East Indies, 1518- 
1616, par 821 

2 Idem , and Court Minutes, 
16th June, 1608 

3 Pnoe of pepper at Bantam 

5£ Spanish dollars of 4s Gd for a 


bag of 62 lbs , with one dollar 
of customs say 29s 8 d for 62 
lbs. Adding Bhare of dues on 
anchorage, the total cost could 
not have exceeded 81s per bag, 
or Gd. per lb See Macpherson’s 
History of the European Com- 
merce until India, p 82 (1812) 

4 Bruoe’s Anjials, p. 156 
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ceased within the Oity for almost this half year 1 
When the plague abated, difficulties arose m die 
posing of the oargoes for caah The subscribers 
had to tate part payment m pepper, and sell it aB 
ia» best they might , nor was it nntd 1609 that tho 
•affairs of the first voyage of 1601 oonld be wound np 
and the profits finally distributed. They amounted 
to 95 per oent on the subsonption , a large return 
if it had been quickly realised. The ordinary 
rate of interest was then 8 per cent, per annum, 
and the 96 per oent profits only yielded 9J per 
oent. if calculated over the ten years from the 
subscription in 1600 — not a tempting reward for 
a naky voyage and the long vexations of winding 
up 5 But port of the 95 per oent. had been drs 
tnbuted in previous yearn 

As a matter of fact, the Company seemed on 
the return of its first expedition m 1008 to bo at 
its last gasp It required at onoo to find 86,0001 
tor seamen s wages and the King’s dues , the 
plague had dosed the market for its spices, and no 
money could be raised on loans * The Charter of 
1600 authorised the sending forth of ‘ six good 
ships and six good pinnaces at all times ’ during 
fifteen years, yet three years had passed and only 
four ships had sailed Elizabeth seems to havo 
isoi expected a yearly expedition In November 1001 
she notified her ‘ rnishke of the slackness of tho 
Company,' ‘ propounding unto them the examplo of 

’ Lettc into tho E»*t Indin Bcci, p. SO 
from th. Oomponr d«t»l 2nd * JjKpbmoo, P- 87 
Dwomber 1603 Ftrtl Letter • lie* P 63 
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the Dutch, who do piosecute their voyages with a 
moie honouiable lesolution ’ 1 By 1608 the Pi ivy igo3 
Council lost patience at the piolonged delay, and 
the Company found itself compelled to project a 
second voyage. 

The Governor had m 1601 been diiected to' 
examine the charter to see if power were given to 
compel members to contribute to a further ventuie 2 
A second voyage was resolved on, and the book 
sent round by the Beadle, but only the paltry sum 
of 11,000? was subscubed n The fieemen declined 
even to attend the General Couit to discuss the 
question, and had to be summoned afresh under 
‘a pam of twenty shillings upon every one that 
maketh default ’ 1 Fmally, m 1603, when the 
pepper ships came homev ‘ the Company lesolved as 
a matter of necessity ’ that every subscriber of 
250? to the first voyage should advance another 
200?. for a second voyage ‘ In consideration of 
which he should leceive pepper at a settled pnce 
to the amount of 500? , which he should dispose of 
at his own disci etion ’ 6 

The four ships of the fiist voyage were taken 
over for the second, and sailed again from Graves- 
end in March 1604, but with a caigo of only 1C 04 
1,142?. m goods Its total freight, including specie, 
barely amounted to 12,302?., as agamst the 28,602 ?. 
sent out by the first voyage Even this slender 
equipment was only achieved by making the profits 
of the first voyage responsible also for the second, 

1 Court Mznutes, 5th Nov 1G01 4 Idem, 6th November, 1G01 

2 Idem, 7th AugUBt, 1G01. 6 Maopherson, pp. 83, 84. 

3 Idem , 13th Oct 1G01 
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80 that practically the two ventures traded as a 
joint concern Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Middleton, in ohief command of the Bqnadron, 
loaded two ships with pepper at Bantam, where 
Lancaster had left a faotory, and sent on the two 
others to Amboyna for the finer spices, particularly 
nice cloves He returned to England m 1606, having 
lost the 1 Susan ’ on the voyage The jomt profits 
of this and of the first voyage yielded, as I have said, 
05 per cent , but the final division could not be 
made till 1009 

Those timid ventures contrasted with the 
magnificent operations of the Hutch Company, 
with its capital of 640,0001 and its great yearly 
fleets Tho English political economy of the day 
denounced the folly of sending forth the treasure 
of tho realm , for the store of precious metals 
possessed by a country was then reckoned the 
measure of the nation s wealth. If we remember 
that the whole goods shipped by the first two 
voyages only amounted to 8,0021 , and the com or 
specie to no less than 32,9021 , we may understand 
how strong the argument appeared. Gerard de 
Malynea laid his finger on this ‘oanker of the 
commonwealth He compared our export of 
bullion for spices to ‘the simplicity of the West 
Indians ’ ‘ in giving the good commodities of their 
countries, yea gold, silver, and precious things for 
beads, balls, knives, looking glasses and suoh toys 
and tnfles. 1 

1 A Trooht of tie Ctcnltr d* P- 08 (I*on 

ofRnilttwTi OomVKmaoKlO, tj don, ISM.) 
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While the political economists condemned the 
natuie of the trade, the Crown giew more and 
more dissatisfied with its petty results. The East 
India Company, like the Levant and Muscovy 
Companies, had weatheied the stoim of populai 
indignation which led Elizabeth m 1601 to abolish igoi 
most of the monopolies ; 1 as so distant a tiade 
manifestly demanded a stiong eorpoiate body 
vested with exclusive lights But the accession of 
James I. opened the door to more subtle influences, 
and an expelled member of the Company, who was 
also a couitiei, woiked them for his own ends 
Sn Edwaid Michelborne, a soldier-adventuier of 
good family in the reign of Ehzabeth, appeals 
among the patentees named m hei chartei to the 
Company m Decembei 1600, but he does not seem 
to have actually put money into the concern. 2 He 
had, howevei, procuied a letter fiom the Loid 
Treasuier to the Committees m 1600, lecommend- u>oo 
ing his appointment £ as a puncipal commander ’ 
on the expedition This the Company evaded on 
the ground that ‘ they pin pose not to employ any 
gentleman m anyplace of chaige or commandment 
in the said voyage,’ lest ‘ the geneiahty ’ should 
1 withdiaw their contributions.’ 3 In the following 


1 The instructive debate on 
Monopolies m the House of Com- 
mons, November 1601, may be 

conveniently read m Mr G W 
Prothero’s Select Statutes and 

other Constitutional Documents 
illustrative of tlio Feigns of 
Elisabeth and James I, pp 


111-117 Clarendon Press, 1894 
— a book to which I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations. 

2 His name does not occur in 
the liBt of adventurers given at 
pp 123-126, Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies, 1518-1616 
* Court Mvnutcs, 3rd Septem- 
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icoi year, 1001, Hiclielbome was disfranchised by the 
Company on the ground that he had not paid up 
his subscription to the first voyage. 1 

Having been implicated m the Essex rebellion, 
he had to digest his wrath as best he could during 
tho remaining years of Elizabeth. Bnt the acces- 
sion of James gave him his opportunity, and in 
icoi June 1004 he obtained a royal licence of discovery 
and trade from Cambay on the coast of India to 
Chino, ‘ notwithstanding any grant or oharter to the 
contrary ' The reduced scale of the Company’s 
second voyage which had lately sailed * gave colour 
to this infringement of its privileges, and the new 
grant was confined to traffio at places where the 
Company had not established itself. But Michel 
borne’s ideas of ‘ trade and disoovery ware founded 
on the buccaneering models of Elizabeth s reign. 
After eighteen months of piraoy, daring whiah he 
attaaked tho Dutch at Bantam, plundered a 
Chinese ship, and made the English name abhorred 
in the Eastern seas, he returned to England in 
1606 1006, never to sail again. 8 

This first of ‘ The Interlopers had senously 
compromised the position of the Company in the 
Archipelago ‘If there should anymore suob as 
he be permitted by His Majesty to oome into these 


her (» dffnf*] error for October) 

ieoa 

1 Ckmrt 0th July 

1601. 

34th March, 1004. Manna 
Iltoord* Intrpd. p. v 

* He afterwards made ap- 
proach#* to the Company and 


offered adrfoe for the Fourth 
Voyage. For hi* chequered career 
and pira<n*» •» Fxnt Litter Book 
of t\e Bast India Chmpanf PP* 
1M, IBS not a, 151, 164 211, 218, 
347 202, 290 not*, 814, and 
818, 16th March, 1609 when be 
a dead aim oat a year ainee. 
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parts,’ wrote its factoi at Bantam, * oui estate heie 
would be ver 3 r dangerous.’ 1 King James bad put 
an end to the nineteen 3 r eais’ state of war with 
Spain and Portugal by the treaty of 1604, and igoi 
although the hostility between the nations in the 
East still smouldered, oui captains could no longei 
obtain a caigo by rifling a Portuguese ship, as 
Captain Lancaster boldly did on the first voyage 
While the Company had thus lost an enfeebled 
piey, it had made a powerful enemy. The Dutch 
weie stiongei m the East than the Portuguese and 
the English put together, and foi Michelbome’s 
attack on them a heavy puce was to be paid. 
Then repiisals foi Bantam ended in the tragedy 
of Ambo 3 r na 

The Compaq’s thiid expedition, consisting 
of three vessels under Captain Keeling, Captain 
Hawkins, and Captain David Middleton, sailed m 
1607, and brought home a lich cargo of peppei 1 G 07 
from Bantam and cloves from Amboyna, which, 
togethei with the profits of plunder, yielded 234 
per cent, on the subscriptions. Befoie its taid 3 r 
return the Company had almost lost heart Eoi 
on the arrival of the ships fiom the second voyage, 
in 1606, the difficulties of leahsmg the piofit 
seemed so gieat that ‘ most of the Members weie 
inclined to wmd up then* affans and drop the 
business 52 


1 John Heame to the East 
India Company, dated Bantam, 
4th December, 1608 Letters from 
Servants m the East, vol l p 20 


3 Macpherson’s History of the 
European Commence with India, 
p. 84 (1812) 
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Thoy were stirred mto fresh action partly by 
royal promises and partly by a new royal mennoo 
to thoir privileges — the grant to Richard Penievel 1 
to trade to China and the Spice Islands rt /1 the 
North west or North-east passage 1 No real 
harm came to the Company this time , but it felt 
loos compelled to lit ont a fourth voyage m 1008 It 
could only raise a capital of less than half that 
subsonbed for the first voyage, and barely sufficient 
to equip two ships, both of which perished at sea. 
loos The contributors lost their money, and in 1609 
only one ship could be sent out on the fifth voyage 
with a capital of less than a fifth of the subscrip- 
tion to the first voyage m 1601 

This proved the low water mark m the Com 
pony’s fortunes The fifth voyage in 1609 was 
praotioally equipped by the subscribers to the third 
voyage, and the good management of the two left 
a profit of 234 per cent on the joint venture King 
James also began to interest hinself in his new 
subjects' enterprise beyond the seas In 1609 he 
followed up an earlier grant by finally founding Vrr 
ginia, the first great English oolony, and he issued a 
new and more ample oharter to the East India 
Company, securing to it 1 the whole, entire, and 
only trade ’ mto ’ the East Indies * Any persons 
not hoensed by the Company who * directly or in 
directly do visit, haunt, frequent, or trade, * mto 

1 Calendar of Stale Papm jeered JtmeeZ (flat lltp 1 BOO) 
ret India., 1618-1019, per 868, Oiartere fronted to lie Sait 
Under dele Oih January India Company from 1601 

» LetUr. P^ant of tie 7th (QoMto, Indi» OffiMs pp> 27-68), 
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01 fiom any of the said East Indies, 5 shall incur the 
loyal ‘ indignation 5 and the forfeituie of their ships 
and goods, half to the Company and half to the 
Ci own. James closely adheied to the terms and 
even to the voids of Elizabeth, but wheie a diver- 
gence occurs it tends to stiengthen the Company. 
Thus the new Chartei of 1609 was to be m per- 
petuity and not for fifteen years, like Elizabeth’s. 
In case of the giant not piovmg profitable to the 
realm, a notice of thiee yeais, instead of two, was 
to be given by the Crown. 

The East India Company now began to be the 
fashion Elizabeth’s Charter of 1600 was granted 
to the pnvateeimg Earl of Cumberland, and 217 
commoners, chiefly City men. The list in King 
James’s Chartei of 1609 is headed by a powerful 
band of couitieis. It is addressed to ‘ Our right 
tiusty and right well -beloved Cousins and Coun- 
cellois, Robert Earl of Salisbuiy, our High- 
Treasurer of England, Chailes Earl of Nottingham, 
Oui High Adorn al of England, and Edwaid Earl 
of Woicester, Master of Our Horse, and Our Right 
Trusty and Well-beloved, William Loid Cavendish, 
and Oui Well-beloved Servant Sn Thomas Lake, 
Knight, One of the Clerks of Our Signet, 5 and 
other knights and gentlemen. Royal favouritism 
had become a power m the State, and it was highly 
convement that the E ail of Salisbury, who stands 
fiist m the hst of adventurers, should also have the 
control of the export of treasure from the realm 
and of His Majesty’s Customs. 1 Men of rank 

1 See his letter dated 11th April, 1609, First Letter Booh, p 282 
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sought the freedom of the corporation, and in July 
lora 1009 the Earl of Southampton gent a brace of 
bucks to the Brethren ‘ to make merry withal m 
regard of their kmdncBs m accepting him of their 
Company ' A venison committee was promptly 
chosen, ‘ who agree upon a dinner to bo provided 
for tho whole company at the Governor’s house *' 
Under these happier auspices the unprecedented 
subscription of 82,0001 was raised for the sixth 
i6io voyage of 1010, commanded by Sir Henry Middleton 
Elaborate instructions were given for the oonduot 
of its business, for the prevention of private trading 
by the Company s Captains or Factors, and as to 
tho commodities to be pnrohosed in the East — raw 
silk, fine book cahooes, indigo, cloves and mace 
The Company had in 1007 decided to build ships 
for thomsalves at their hired dook at Deptford, and 
they now took up this business on a great scale 
loos In 1009 they launched a leviathan of 1,100 tons — 
the ‘ Trades Inorease ’ The King himsolf consented 
to name the ship, and came down to the dooks 
accompanied by the Quean, the Prince and the 
Court, for the ceremony The Company enter 
tamed him at ‘ a great banquet, all served on dishes 
and plates of ohina ware [then a rarity more 
pnzed than silver plate] and His Majesty plaoed a 
great ohain of gold and a medal about Sir Thomas 
Smythe s [the Governor s] neck with his own 
hands * The ‘ Trades Inorease ‘forbeanty, burthen, 

■ Calendar of StaU Paper, (Folio, M» OfflM, 1806) Calm 
I>j, injlM, 1113-1619, fu 448. Aar of Suit Pa f*r» But Inita. 

■ Mann, Sword, of IA» UU 151S-1616, p*r 476. 

Unit India Cowjwwy P* T& 
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strength and sufficiency/ says a contemporary 
writer, * suipassmg all merchants’ ships whatso- 
ever ’ — proved, notwithstanding her royal sponsor- 
ship, an unlucky craft After a brief caieer, while 
careening at Bantam, she was burned by the 
natives 1 Her brave captain, Sir Henry Middleton, 
died there soon afterwards, m 1613, it is said of 1613 
gnef 2 

The next two voyages, m 1611 and 1612, were 
also on a large scale Events had occurred m the 
East which rendered the Enghsh system of small 
separate adventures extiemely hazardous In 1609 1609 
the Dutch closed their long war with Spam by a 
truce for twelve yeais, and had no longer any 
cause for keeping well with the Enghsh in Asiatic 
waters By this truce, ill observed as it was m 
the East, the Portuguese were also left more free 
to deal with the Enghsh intruders. About the 
same time our ships came into conflict with the 
Asiatic land powers. Sir Henry Middleton, com- 
manding the sixth voyage (1610), was seized and i6io 
imprisoned, together with many of his people, by 
the Governor of Mocha, on the Red Sea. Captain 
Hawkins also found opposition at the court of the 
Indian emperor, whither he had gone to anange foi 
a permanent factory at Surat. 

Complications weie thus ansmg on land and 
sea with which the Enghsh system of £ Sepaiate 
Voyages’ was manifestly unable to cope Hot 
only therefoie weie the voyages of 1611 and 1612 1611-12 
on a large scale, but a new element of combination 

1 First Letter Booh, p 47, n - Idem, and Macpherson, p 88 

VOL I T 
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leu -12 outers into their equipment The separate sab 
senbers of the previouB six voyages become the 
‘joint adventurers' of the seventh in 1611 The 
following year they united so closely that the 
eighth voyage in 1012 was sometimes reckoned the 
First Joint Stock 1 

I now summarise in tabular form the opera 
tions of the Company during its first twelve years 
of Separate Voyages The following figures are 
extracted from a statement prepared about 1620 
and reproduced m the India Office foho of ‘ Marine 
Records 5 They agree with the list of voyages 
given by the Company's historiographer, from 
whoso ‘Annals I compile the column of profits* 
But as the concluding ones were more or less joint 
undertakings with distinct branches, the number 
of separate expeditions is variously reckoned from 
nine to twelve Thus the so-called ‘ tenth 4 which 
fought Best’s famous fight off Swally * is included 
by the Company s historiographer and in the 
Manno Records List under the eighth as also the 
‘eleventh/ which consisted of one ship detached 
from it The ‘ twelfth ’ was likewise a single-ship 
expedition, commissioned chiefly to carry baok the 
Persian ambassador ‘ 

The difference in enumeration does not affect the 

> Bruce ■ Annals n 160 Bruce a Annals L 146-183. 

* Introduction, p, lx. I correct Maepheraon ■ enumeration differ*, 
the New Style daiea of the voyage* but o*n be raetmdlftd. 
from the Fint letter Bool, and Conmuaafcm dated flth Jura 

not from Bruce or the Harm* ary 1013. F\r*l Better Bool pp* 
Record*, They may mry ae- 467-440. 
cording u the date of the Com- * Pent, pp. 800-003. 

inmlnn , or of the m baeription, or * Firtt Xstiler Bool, p. zit 

of the actual aafling la taken. 
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main results Maopheraon, who takes the number 
of Separate Voyages at twelve, from 1601 to 
13 1012-1018, gives the total capital employed at 
404,2841 1 My table, whioh takes the number at 
nine, shows an aggregate capital of 466,1791 

The column of profits may awaken the envy of 
modern merchants But they represent the gams 
both on the exports and the imports of the voyago, 
togother with the results of ' oabotage,’ or port-to- 
port barter, during the long stay of the Bhips m the 
East On the return of each expedition, money 
had to be found at once to pay off the orewB, and 
within a certain period for the Kin g's oustoms 
But the cargo oould sometimes not bo sold until 
the royal share of the peppor had been disposed 
of, and then only at long oredits of eighteen 
months to two years In many oasos the sub- 
soribers had to take payment for their contribn 
bona in spices or oalicoes, and to find a purohaser 
for them as best they oould. The system of 
‘ Candle auobons, by pubko nobce hung up at the 
Royal Exchange, afterwards relieved them of this 
burden According to that system, the Company 
offered the commodities brought home by the ships 
at its London mart, with an inoh of lighted oandle 
on the desk. As long as the oandle burned, fresh 
offers oould be received, and the goods ware 
knooked down to the highest bidder before the 
wiok guttered out At suoh auobons, even before 
1622, a hundred thousand pounds worth of aDk, 


Hi tiory of ike European Commerce tmik India, p. W. 
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indigo, or spices was sometimes disposed of m a 
smgle parcel 1 

The candle-auction became the regulai method 
for the East India Company’s sales Before it 
opened, ‘ a black list 1 of defaulters oi others who 
had wionged the Brethren was read out, and the 
persons thus named weie not allowed ‘to bid at 
the candle ’ 2 3 At one sale m 1667 over 400 lots 
were disposed of, 8 and the carpenter’s bill ‘for 
setting up and taking down the scaffolds m the 
Great Hall’ shows that the auctions were at- 
tended with some ceiemony 4 But the Govern- 
ment preferred to deal more privately with the 
Company. Thus m 1669, when the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Ordnance wanted 
400 lbs of saltpetre, they declaied ‘it was not 
honourable nor decent for the King to buy at the 
candle as other common persons did . . and 
therefore insisted to buy it by contiact.’ 6 

Before this system fully developed, 6 the divided 
interests arising out of the Separate Voyages led to 
a delay of six or eight years before the accounts of 
each expedition could be rendered A non-official 
estimate gives the net profit at under twenty per 
cent per annum on the capital mvested which 
‘would perhaps be reduced to a level with the 


1 Lex Mercatona, by Gerard de 
MalyneB, pp 202-203, 1622 

2 MS Court Booh, No 26, p 
116. 

3 MS Court Booh, No 26, 
p 62a 

4 MS Court Booh , No 29, 


p. 112a 

b MS Court Booh, No 26, 
p 264a 

6 For ordinary ‘ candle auc- 
tions 5 at the Coffee Houses see the 
City Mercury oi January, March, 
Apnl, 1676, &c 
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common interest of the time, if the expense of 
insurance were deducted.’ 1 Without aooepbng 
this calculation, it is certain that under the 
Charter of Elizabeth (1000-1009) the Company 
found great difficulty in raising capital for eaoh 
successive voyage They make frequent appeals 
to the patnotio sontiment, deolanng their adven 
tore to bo a ‘ public action * 1 for the honour of our 
native country and for the advancement of trade,’ 
and 1 rather for the good of the Commonwealth of 
their oountty than for their private benefit 1 

The earlier voyages had been direoted towards 
the Indian Arohipolago, where the English trade 
had to bo done either at islands in possession of 
the Portuguese, or at native ports in competition 
with tho Dutoh King James s peace with Spam 
in 1604 technically shut out the Company from 
the Portuguese islands exoept with the oonsent of 
Portugal. For Elizabeth s Charter of 1600 had ex- 
pressly precluded resort to any place or kingdom 
1 m the lawful and actual possession ’ of any 
Christian pnnee who already or * hereafter shall be 
m league or ami ty with us, our heirs or successors 
and who doth not or will not sooept of snob trade ’ 1 
This proviso was again inserted in King James s 
Charter of 1609, 4 and although European treaties 
had little effeot beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
the King s projeot of the Spanish marriage made 

Macpheraan a Hutoiy of iUe January 1003, An. 

European Comma * « ani* India * Charter* granted to the Eaat 

p. 02 (1812). India Company p. 18. 

» Court Iltnuiot 84th Sepiem * Idem, p. 02. 
bar 1890 80th October 1000,11th 
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Vnm anxious to avoid grounds of umbrage to tbe 
umted Spanish and Portuguese crown. 

While the English thus found then trade at 
His Catholic Majesty’s settlements rendeied de- 
pendent on the goodwill of their Portuguese rivals, 
they began to encounter a keen competition at the 
Dutch marts m the Archipelago. As early as 1603 
that competition was felt by the Company m 
European prices, 1 and it soon comphcated the rela- 
tions of the Dutch and English m the East. 
Michelbome’s attack on the Dutch m 1605 waB i605 
defended, and by many Englishmen condoned, on 
the plea of c the msolences of the Hollanders ’ The 
commander of the Company’s fourth voyage (1608) 
was reduced by the Dutch intrigues at Achin to 
barter his cargo with ships from Gujarat The fifth 1608 
voyage under Captain David Middleton met with 
still stronger opposition after 1609 The Dutch 1609 
truce with Spam m that year lemoved the need 
of any further complaisance to the English. Within 
ten years smce the giant of Elizabeth’s Charter, 
the Enghsh found their old Portuguese piey m the 
Archipelago placed by treaty beyond their grasp, 
and their old Dutch allies no longer in want of 
their help, and turned into bitter trade rivals. 

The simple remedy, as it now appears to us. 
would have been to withdiaw from the contest for 
the produce of the islands, and to open up a direct 
tiaflic with the Asiatic contment. But the simple 
method is not always the obvious one The 


1 Letter of the Company to cemberl603 First Letter Book, 
the Factors at Bantam dated De- p 39 
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tradition of Eastern ooinmeroe was that India only 
yjolded tho cheaper spioes, pepper, and ginger, 
and furnished ports for transhipment of the more 
precious ones of the farther East — mace, cinnamon, 
and cfovos To shift onr faotones from the Arohi 
polago to India seemed at the time equivalent to 
giving up the direct trade m the most lucrative 
commodities, and s inking into middlemen like the 
early Arab merchants on the Malabar ooast 

Nevertheless the English soon began to feel 
their way towards India itself. The mission of 
Mildonhall (or Midnail), sent forth by Staper and 
srmod with a letter from Qneen Elizabeth m 1699 
to the Great Mogul, returned m 1602 with newB of 
tho high civilisation and boundless resources of the 
Indian Court Captain Hawkins, of the third 
i«07 voyage (1007), proceeded to tho Indian ooast with 
a letter from James L to tho Emperor Jahangir, 
and obtained permission to establish a faotory at 
Surat But in spits of Hawkins giving a pledge 
of loyalty to the Emperor by marrying 1 a white 
mayden ont of his palace,’ the Portuguese sno 
oeeded in getting the grant revoked, and Hawkms, 
after two and a half years of fruitless negotiation 
at the oourt of Agra, left m disgust In 1609 the 
i«o? English obtained an unstable footing at Surat, 
and their letters begin to appear in the records of 
the Company 1 On August 30, 1009, one of them 
sent home an exhaustive pnoe-hst of Indian goods 
and of Eng lish commodities vendible at that port 

I LttU rt r mocA it tl* Butt I*A>* Ctmp^n fn* Btrccidt 

in tktf Bait, voL L pp. 29—40. 
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A mam object} of tlie sixth voyage of 1610 undei igio 
Sir Henry Middleton was to establish a trade with 
the Bed Sea But Middleton’s repusals affcei his 
seizuie by the Govemoi of Mocha stirred up the 
Moslem zeal against the English, and placed us 
m an awkward position to the Mughal Empeioi 
Sir Henry’s attempt to trade at Suiat m 1611 was ion 
frustiated by a Portuguese fleet which baned his 
entrance to the nver, and by the ill-will of the 
Musalman Govemoi, so that he was foiced back 
upon the old marts in the Eastern Archipelago. 1 

Another expedition (1611), under the direction 
of two merchants who had been m the Dutch 
service, was intended to open up a tiade between 
India and the Spice Islands It sailed for Puhcat, 
the chief port of South-eastern India, and coasted 
up the Bay of Bengal as far as Masulipatam, noith 
of Madias, buying calicoes which it earned for sale 
to Bantam and Siam 2 * * * In 1611-1612 Captain Sans, leu-1612 
commanding the ‘ Clove,’ was provided with a pass 
from the Tuikish Emperor, ordering his governors 
on the Bed Sea to admit the English to fnendly 
trade 8 But the Moslem ill-will, left behind by 
Sir Henry Middleton’s ‘ rummaging of Indian 
ships,’ rendered a tiaffic on shore impracticable 
After a barter of cargoes enforced on Moslem 
vessels at sea, and something like a compact of 
piracy with Middleton, Captain Sans proceeded to 
Japan, which he reached on June 12, 1613 4 1613 


1 The contemporary documents 

are given m The First Letter 

Booh, pp 828-856, and Letters 

received hy the East India Com- 

jperny from its Servants m the 


East, vol 1 pp 42-181 

2 Macpherson, p. 89 

3 Idem 

4 Idem, 90 It is needful to 
again mention that the numbering 
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There he found a solitary Englishman, whose 
story flavours of the time Wilh am Adams, haying' 
served as master m Elizabeth’s navy and in the 
English Company of Barbary Merchants, jomed a 
Dutch fleet from Rotterdam to the East Indies as 
Pilot-Major m 1698 After long miseries the fleet 
got scattered, but Adams’s ship reached Japan in 
April 1000, with the crew m a dying state Adams 
was brought before the Emperor, examined as to 
his country and the cause of his coming, and then 
thrown into prison for six weekB The Portuguese 
tried to get him put to death, but eventually he 
rose by shipbuilding into favour with the Emperor, 
and received an estate ‘like unto a lordship m 
England. 1 

1009 In 1609 the Dutch obtained leave to establish 
a factory at the port of Pirando, m Japan, and two 
years later a Dutch captain received through 
Adorns b influence ample privileges of trade Adams 
then learned for the first time that the English had 

ion also penetrated into the Eastern seas In 1611 he 
wrote a letter, full of sturdy pathos, to his 1 on 
known friends and countrymen, giving an account 
of his adventures and of the trade capabilities of 

1618 Japan On the arrival of Captain Bans in 1618, 
Adams procured leave from the Emperor for an 
English factory, which was accordingly established, 
with the hopes of also opening out a trade to Corea 

of tli# separate voyage differ* pp. 143-183 ol L*tUm 
In Maophemm from th« aegnenoa bj tk* Eatl Indxa Company fro** 
girnn by Brnoe Btrvtnti «* R**t, red. L 

HI* Btory i* anmtnariaed at (1896) 
pp. xl, xll, and told by himself at 
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and China. Adams entered the Company’s service 
on a salary of 100Z. a year, 1 and made man}'- 
voyages, although the project of a North-east 
passage, to which he, like many hold sailois of the 
day, looked fonvard, remained a dieam 

The Empeior liked him so well as to pievent 
his return to his wife and child m England, and 
m due time Adams provided himself with a wife 
and two childien m Japan. 2 He died in 1620, 
aftei seeing a persecution of the Christians by a 
new Empeior, and left his estate impaitially to his 
English and Japanese families. A load m Yedo 
was named Pilot Stieet m his honoui, and a 
native festival still annually commemorates the 
first Englishman who lived and died in Japan. 

Wherever the English had gone they en- 
countered the hostility of the Portuguese It was 
not alone in the Moluccas and Philippines, wheie 
Poitugal had rights based on actual possession of 
certain of the islands. But m the gieat empires 
of India and Japan also, wheie all Europeans weie 
but humble strangeis, the Portuguese deteimmed 
that for the English there should be no thorough- 
fare In Japan they would have had Adams 
executed , they plotted 'with the native governois 
against our settling on the Indian coast , they 
procured the revocation of the grant to Hawkins 
at the court of the Great Mogul. The treaty of 


1 Contract made with Captain 
William Adams at Fxrando in 
Japan, 24th Novombor, 1G18 
Letters recowcd, vol 1 pp 810- 

812 The Dutch had done 1 what 


they could to havo gotten him 
from us,’ by offers of a higher 
salary. Idem p. 816 
3 Calendar of State Papcns, 
1617-1621, par. 980 


1620 
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1004 tied the hands of our oaptains, and if James L 
had one eye to his subjects’ interests, he had the 
other to a family alliance with Spain 

Fortunately the Portuguese themBelves brought 
about a collision Their fleet had prevented our 
ships from landing at Surat in 1011, and compelled 
them to do what business they could by exchanging 
leu cargoes at sea In 1012 Captain Thomas Best, 
with the ‘ Bed Dragon ’ and a smaller vessel, the 
‘ Hosiander,' arrived off Swally, at the mouth of tho 
Surat or Tapti river, with orders from the Company 
to conciliate tho goodwill of tho Indian Emperor 
hot is for trade on that coast On November 20th four 
Portuguese ships, mounting over 120 guns, attended 
by twenty six or thirty ‘ frigates,’ or rowed galleys 
for boarding, appeared off Swally, with the intent 
to capture the two English vessels Best saw that 
the Portuguese admiral and vice-admiral were 
separated by the tide and Bhoals from the rest 
He promptly bore down on the two great ships m 
the ‘ Bed Dragon, but tho ‘ Hosiander could not 
get dear of her anchors, and tho single English 
ship had to fight the desperate battle alone He 
steered straight at the enemy, calmly reserving 
his fire tall he got between the admiral and vice- 
admiral, and then delivered such a cannonade on 
either side that ‘ by an hour we had well peppered ' 
them ‘ with some 66 great shot ’ 1 

Pm-ckat Hu Pilfnwut, p*rt d*t* Btumi, Mth JwroAry 1018 
L pp. 459 4OT («L 1025) There md the Ct d tn d mr ofBtaU Popart 
are fbar narrative* In Porch**, Indies, 1518-1010, per 638. 

which I have compared with Far Aid worth, see Pint I#tUr 
Thom** Aid worth ■ Letter under Bock, p. 487 
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The ' Bed Dragon * had her mainmast struck Nov so, 

1G12 

and her longboat sunk by cannon balls, but she 
anchored in sight of the Portuguese for the night 
Early next morning (November 30) Best again 
steeied into the enemy, now accompanied by the 
‘ Hosiander,’ uhicli had got clear of hei anchois 
and ‘biavely ledeemed the foimei day’s doing 
nothing.’ The mouth of the Surat estuaiy was 
then encumbered (as it is now closed foi ships) 
by silt banks, and lendeied dangerous by strong 
cunents. The silt of the Tapti uvei, neai whose 
mouth Sui at lay, together with the deposits fiom 
the obstiucted sea cunents, had formed a long 
shoal diy at high water, along the coast Inside 
this shoal lay the Swally anchorage, 7 miles long 
by H- mile bioad, with sandspits, and bars on 
the shoie side — an ideal battle-ground for the 
skilful handling of the English ships against the 
superior numbers of the heavy Portuguese. 

Thiee of the galleons weie driven on the sands, Nov so 
the ‘Hosiander’ keeping up a fierce file, ‘and danced 
the hay about them so that they duist not show 
a man upon the hatches.’ 1 At 9 a.m the Enghsh 
captain, piobably fearing to go agiound himself with 
an ebb tide on the shallows, stood out into deepei 
water and anchored. The respite enabled the 
Portuguese frigates to come to the aid of the three 
galleons, which they ‘shoared up with their yards,’ 
and so got afloat again. In the afternoon, as soon 
as the tide permitted, the Enghsh lenewed the 
fight, and kept it up till dark, when they anchored 

1 Purehas His Ptlgnmcs, part 1 p 482 (ed 1625) 
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im* in the estuary six miles from the Portuguese At 

0 fjl the enemy sent a fireship down upon the 

1 Hosiander,’ but the English sank her by a can- 
nonade, at a loss to the Portuguese reckoned 
from 120 to 140 men on the engagement 1 

n«. i Next day, December 1 (1012), passed without 
fighting, the weaned combatants ndrng at anohor 
On the 2nd, Best sailed twenty miles along the 

d*c. s coast, hoping the enemy would follow, but they 
declined Their rowed ‘ fngates,’ which were 
helpful to thorn and annoying to ns among the 
shoals and currents of the estuary, would have been 
easily disposed of by our ships m the open sea and 
with a steady breeze Best anchored in the neigh- 
bounng bay of Moha, whence ho aided the Mughal 
troops in besieging a pirate fort On Decem- 
ber 22 the Portuguese squadron, moludmg the four 
great galleons, having reinforced itself at Din, 
again hove m sight At daybreak on the 23rd 
Best boldly attacked against overwhelming odds, 
and kept up the fight till 10 or 11 o’olock, or, as 
some Bay, till 2 m the afternoon. 5 The Indian 
soldicre orowded down to the beaoh to watch our 
two ships battling with a whole armada. The fight 
ended in the complete rout of the enemy, and Best 
ohased the flying squadron for four hours 

It seemed, however, impossible that the enor- 
mous force of the Portuguese ships should not 
m the end prevail But on December 24 (1612) a 
final engagement was fought The Portuguese 
were decisively put to flight We were, however, so 

Parch**, pp. 400 407 1 Idem, pp. 480, 480. 
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exhausted that the pursuit could not be pressed, and 
on the 27th Best’s two ships tnumphantly leopened 
communication with our factois at Suiat Dining 
the month’s fighting the enemy lost 160 men aceoid- 
ing to their own account, or 300 to 500 accoiding 
to English estimates Best lost only three, and 
the stout old 1 Bed Diagon,’ not a new ship when 
bought fiom the Earl of Cumberland in 1600, had 
still six yeais of good service before her Her end 
came m 1619, when she and two other Enghsh 
vessels weie taken off Sumatra by six Dutch ships 
after a desperate fight The Hollanders offeied to 
restore her, but the Enghsh dechned, as her captois 
‘ had lamed her with misusage ’ 1 The gallant 
Thomas Best rose to the height of his profession 
He appears as late as 1637 as Master of Trinity 
House, and m 1638 on a commission to inquire into 
fiauds m the supply of timber 

The severest combat took place before the eyes 
of the Mughal troops : ‘ all the camp standing by 
the sea-side looking on us.’ This lunmng-fight of 
a single month 2 broke the reputation which the 


1 India Office MS. Records, 

0 C , vol vu pp. 819, 821 

2 The dates for Swally fight are 
curiously confused, and as I ab- 
stain from adverting to the errors 
of other writers, I beg that -when 

1 differ from my predecessors, it 
may be believed that I do so on 
sufficient grounds To take this 
Swally fight as a smgle instance 
Of the three independent narra- 
tives printed in PurchaB which 
give dates, two (Best’s and 


Boner’s) are journals day by day, 
and give the date of the first fight 
as the 29th November, 1612 The 
same date is given by Thomas 
Aldworth and others in their 
official report from Surat on the 
25th January, 1618 In Withing- 
ton’s abridged account (Purohas, 
p 482, ed 1625) the date appears 
as 29th October Orme follows this 
mistake , Low copies it (History 
of the Indian Navy, p 18) , so 
also Wilson’s edition of Mill (i 29 


1012 
Dec 27 
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Portuguese had won m India by the sea achieve- 
ments of a hundred years As a land power they 
had sunk into insignificance on the establishment 
of the Mughal Empire m Southern India during the 
second half of the preceding century The coast 
1618 governors of that empire now turned with the tide 
m favour of the English, and Best found it easy to 
obtain sanotion for a factory at Surat and at three 
other places around the Gulf of Cambay By a 
formal instrument all grievances arising out of Sir 
Henry Middleton’s reprisals were buned m oblivion , 
our merchandise was to be subject only to a 
moderate fixed duty of per cent , and m event of 
the death of the English factors, the Company’s 
property was to bo kept safe by the Indian authori 
ties for delivery to our next fleet This agreement 
with the Governor of Surat, m December 1612, was 
duly ratified by an Im penal Farman, or deoree, 
delivered with Oriental pomp to Cap tarn Best at 
Swally in January 1613 1 

From this Imperial deoree our legal settlement 
on the Indian continent dates * It marks a new 
departure in the history of the English Company 
a new departure which was to end in our with 
drawal from the Archipelago and our establishment 

footnote) the greet history of Ths 1 India Offloe Records, cited bj 

Royal Navy by Glowea (roL H. Brace, Annals L 184 (4to. 1810) 
p. 83, ed. 1B8&) And the Dictum Not oar first settlement at 

ary of National Biography (art- Surat, aa Brnoe suppoaea, 1. 188. 
Thomas Beat) A rare slip of this Sea ante p. 998, and Ftrtt LatUr 
sort only brings out in stronger Bool, also Calendar of Stats 
relief the general merits of the Popart East Indies, 1818-1610 
Dictionary of National Biogra- par 449, Ac. 
phy Bruce, aa nsaal, Is accurate. 
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in India. In the same year (1612-1613) the Company 
at home developed its system of separate voyages 
into what was known as the system of Joint Stock 
By this change it sought to increase its stiength so 
as to join on moie equal teims in the contest of the 
European nations for the Spice Islands But m its 
settlement at Surat it had unconsciously piovided 
a retieat foi itself to a wider spheie of action, when 
worsted in that struggle 


VOL. i 
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CHAPTER Yin 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE PORTUGUESE 
1012-1029 

1615 Captain Best’s fight off Swally in 1012 sounded 
like a trumpet call to the nation It found the 
Company ready to make a gallant response Hav 
mg resolved m 1012 to adopt the Joint Stock 
system, the committees raised an unprecedented 
subscription of 429,0001 m 1018 1 — about equal to 
the total of all the separate ventures sinoe 1600 
They thus got command of a capital which might 
almost vie with that of the Dutch Company, or 
with the State-resources of Portugal The whole 
Bum was not, however, called up at onoe, but was 
to be paid during four years for an annual voyage, 
so that the actual number of ships employed still 
remained insignificant compared with the long 
established fleets of our avals 

Before entering on the political events whioh 
grew out of this development, let me briefly sum 
manse its commercial results The four voyages 
lou-icifl extended from 1618* to 1016, with an average 
capital of 107,0001 , a fleet of about seven 
ships a year which exported goods and silver 

1 Brnce ■ Annul* , L 205 The only 406,1702. ante, p. 2QL 
whole capital of the aeparata The 1018 royage *tart*d 

Toyage* from 1000 to 1613 vu early in 1014. 
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averaging 47,379Z on each, voyage, and yielded an 
average profit of 87-J- per cent on the aggregate 
capital employed The return would have been 
much larger but for the hostility of the Dutch and 
Portuguese The two voyages of 1613-1614 are 1613 -I 614 
said to have each yielded a profit of 120 per cent • 
and one cargo bought for 9,000£. 1 m the East sold 
for 80,000L m England 2 

The following table 3 may now speak for itself 


The Four Voyages of the First Joint Stock 
1618-1616 


Date of 
Voyage 

Capital 


Exported In 
Goods 

Cost of Ships 
and Victuals 

Ships 
Eent out 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


1618 

106,000 

18,810 

12,446 

] 


5 

1614 

107,000 

18,942 

28,000 


- 0*70 KA A 

9 

1615 

107,000 

26,660 

26,065 


> .51.4,044 

8 

1616 

109,000 

52,087 

16,506 

J 


7 

I 

429,000 

111,499 

78,017 

272,544 

29 


By the beginning of 1614 what is officially 
reckoned as * the voyage of 1613 ’ was ready. 
It consisted of four vessels , the flagship having 
been launched on January 1 under the name 
of the ‘New Year’s Gift,’ 550 tons— armed and 
strongly built for trade or war The command 
m chief was given to a captain of pioved capacity 
for both Nicholas Downton had been ‘ Lieutenant- 
General,’ or second m command, under Sir Henry 

1 40,000 reals of eight at 4s 6 <2 by the Governor and Company of 

2 Bruce’s Annals, citing India Merchants of London Marine 

Office Records, l 167 JRecor<Zs,p ix (folio, 1896) Columns 

3 Taken from the Abstract of in , iv and v exceed column n , 
the Stock and Trade [adjventw ed probably due to carry mg over items 
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Middleton m the sixth voyage of 1610, which came 
to blows with the Turks in the Red Sea, and left 
a record of reprisals not soon forgotten by the 
Moslem world. After many adventures, and long 
trading in the East, Downton brought home his 
ship, the ‘ Peppercorn,’ with her timbers strained 
1618 and gaping, m the autumn of 1613, most of his 
crew dead, the remainder rotting with scurvy, he 
himself stricken by disease, and his half sinking 
craft with difficulty making the Downs His 
unconquerable enduranoe won for him the com 
mand of the great expedition then being fitted out, 
leu and m March 1614 he sailed as ‘ General of the 
first Jomt Stock voyage 1 

He earned with him the amplest powers whioh 
the Company could desire or the Crown grant 
For the discipline of his fleet, King James vested 
m him full power to execute the cruel ohastise 
monte then ‘ commonly used m all armies at sea, 
with martial law for the punishment by death of 
mutiny or other capital offences * As regards 
foreign avals His Majesty gave much good advice 
mingled with some useful suggestions 

‘For as muoh as at this present, he declared, 
‘ We are m amity with all Christian princes, ‘ And 
because We are not ignorant of the emulation and 
envy which doth accompany the discovery of 
countries and trade, and of the quarrels and con 

1 The journal of th* Nerrr Year’* B+ocrdi, 1605-1701. 

CHfi preaerved In th 8 India Od« * Boyml Oommlwian to Oaptaln 

with pr mUmirair j entnea, oam Nicholas DowntaiL Ftrtt Letter 
monte* from 28th February 1614 Boot pp. 440-450 
and end* NoY«nb*r 1015 Marine 
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tentions which do many times fall out between the 
subjects of diverse princes when they meet the one 
with the other m foreign and far remote countries 
m prosecuting the course of then discoveries,’ We 
charge you Nicholas Downton not to ‘go about 
to set upon ’ any of our Christian allies, especially 
Spam, ‘except you shall be by them first theie- 
unto justly provoked.’ If, however, this should 
happen, ‘ you shall not for any act or acts ’ 
needful m the case, ‘ he m danger or subject to the 
peril and penalties of our laws ’ Above all you are 
* to suffer no spoil to be made of any goods or 
merchandise ’ which ‘ shall be recovered by you,’ 
‘ but to see them safely brought home with their 
bills of lading,’ so that We may adjust matters 
hereafter with the offending State 

Truly an Elizabethan commission drafted with 
an eye to making out an ex post facto diplomatic 
case worthy of the Great Queen, yet, in spite of its 
Jacobean pedantry, disclosing a clear peiception 
of the realities of distant sea-trade. James re- 
cognised that European tieaties had little effect 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope He desned his 
subjects to abstain from offence, yet if offences 
must needs come, not to be the loseis by them , ] 
and to repel force by foice. 

Captain Downton thoroughly grasped the situa- 
tion Should spoliation be going, he was deter- 
mined not to be the despoiled The fundamental 
diffeience of view taken by England and b) 
Portugal as to their lelative positions in the East 

1 Uoyo! CommiEBion, ut siqira, pp 431-412 
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inevitably led to conflict From tho momont that 
Da Gnma'a ships returned in 1409 tho Portuguese 
dynasty afllnnod its right to 1 tho soioroignty and 
dominion of all mo havo discovorod,’ 1 bosidcs its 
widor olaim under tho Demarcation Bull of 1498 
and tho trontics based upon it. From tho first 
Chartor of Elizabeth to tho London Company in 
1000 tho English Crown only acknov. lodged Portu- 
guese rights based on ‘ aotunl possession,’ 5 and 
altogether ignored tho wider olaim under tho 
Demarcation Bull But tho ‘ discovery ' of con- 
tinents and of groups of islands scattered ovor 
great oceans nnd tho 1 notual possession ’ of thorn 
wore widoly different torrns Tho roal qnostion 
was — wlnoh of tho two nations could onforoo its 
new 

lot Ton yoars, from Best s ooast fight m 1012 to 
our capturo of Ormuz m 1022, sufficed to dooido 
this isbuo The Portuguese wore no longer tho 
gallant little nation, in tho first heat of mdopon 
dence, nhieh opened the Capo route to India and 
made themselves masters of the Asiatic seas In 
less than two centuries from 1885, when the field 
of Aijubarrota had freed Portugal from tho standing 
mennee of Castile, and launohed her on a oareer 
of glory under the House of Aviz, that patriotic 
dynasty flickered out, and the Portuguese passod 
under the bigot rule of P hili p XL The first half 

1 letter from King Emmanuel Oama, pp. 114 116 (I860), 
to the Cardinal Frotoetor dated • Ea*4 India Company Char 
£Sth Angnat, 1499 Printed In tan, p. 18 (KHaabath), p 62 
App. A to Bavmutfldn a Journal (Jamea L) 
of tha Pirtl Yogaga of Ymtco da 
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of their £ sixty years’ captivity ’ to Spain (1580-1640) i580-iG40 
sufficed to exhaust their resouices in Philip’s 
struggle with Dutch Protestantism, and to blight 
their national vigour. 

Portugal ceased to be prolific of great men. 

The four successors of Albuquerque who stand out 
m Indian history belonged to the period before 
her * captivity ’ to Spam Nuno da Cunha (1529- 
1538), who opened out the Portuguese trade to 
Bengal; Joao de Castro (1545-1548), who defended 
the Portuguese possessions on the Western coast 
from Diu down to Goa agamst the native Poweis, 
and strove to cleanse the Augean stable of Indo- 
Portuguese misiule , Constantino de Braganza 
(1658-1561), who conquered Daman and took up 
de Castro’s task of internal reform, Luis de Athaide, 

Viceroy from 1568 to 1571 and again from 1578 
to 1681, who stemmed for a time the rising tide of 
revolt against Portuguese oppression and beat back 
the Moslem coahtion m India and the Archipelago 
— were the products of an independent Portugal. 

Her forced union with Spain (1580-1640) was 
barren of heroes 

In India also a great pohtical change had taken 
place Although Portugal had more than held her 
own m the scuffle of the petty coast iajas, she had 
never made an impression even on the small isolated 
kingdoms of the inland South , and after the exten- 
sion of the Mughal Empme southwards she ceased 1572 
to have any significance as an Indian land-power 

In the height of her naval supremacy she had 
felt hei weakness on shore £ We sit still,’ wiote 
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ono of her ablest son nuts, 1 ponshmg without lands 
out of wlnoh to support oureohcs, or find shelter ” 
Tho littlo patches of Indian coast did not afford a 
land revenue sufficient to Rapport tho ndministm 
tion in peace or to servo ns a security for loans in 
mis war In 1640, tho chivalrous Viceroy, Dom Jo3o 
do Castro, having to raise a loan for tho dofonco of 
Dm, ordored tho body of his son, lntolyslnm bj the 
Moslems, to bo exhumed, and given as a pledgo for 
ropnymont. But tho corpse had doenyod. 1 Thus,’ 
ho concludes, ‘having nothing loft in this world, 
neither gold, siller, nor anj othor proporty oxcopt 
tho beard on my faco, I send it to yon to remain 
with you ns a gngo 1 

As tho ‘ confusion of ovils 3 renohed its height 
in thoir coast-sottlomonts, tho Indo-Portugucsc, 
now degonorated into colonics of half broods, 
tried to wring a living from son plunder Their 
naval system had from the first lont itself to pirnoy 
and corsair descents 4 It doveloped into unre 
Btrainod buccaneering The Portuguese caravels 
and galleys became the scourge of the Eastern 
routes From their pirate nests on tho Bay of 
Bongal they swooped down on the approaches to 
the Ganges, and terrorised the noh coast troffio 
of Arrakan and Burma. Sometnnes a successful 

Letter of Co*rao Ann** for J U/*, by A. P D G London, 
the King, dated Cochin, 80th I)*- 1888. 

comber 1549 India Office MBS. 1 Letter of Oo*mo do La»et* 

Latter from Dom Joio do for the King dated Cochin, lfith 
Gaatro to tho lnhabitanta of Goa, January 1002- India Office MBS. 
dated Din, USrd November 1548 * AnU, p. 187 

printed in Sielchst of Poriugutfs 
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adventuier like Nicote founded for himself a brief 
dominion 3 But hasty pillage, careless of the 
slaughter of infidels, was their main object 
Gradually the Eastern sea-races from the Spice 
Islands to the Peisian Gulf roused themselves 
agamst the Christian robbeis Ternate in the far 
Moluccas shook off the Portuguese yoke (1575- 1575-1570 
1576) ; Malacca, then great half-way place of 
strength, was again and again attacked by the Kmg 
of Achin. Ceylon rose agamst them Their Indian 
pnacies brought on them the vengeance of the coast 
princes, and at length the crushing wrath of the 
Mughal Empne 

Wheiever we turn we see the same spectacle of 
oppression and rum, 2 The Sular islanders of the 
most eastern archipelago would not on our fiist 
arrival come near oui ships, as the Portuguese 
c had used to take them and make slaves of them ’ 3 
At the western extremity of the Asiatic tiade 
route the Shah of Persia sent an ambassador to Paris 
begging the King of France for help c to drive the 
Portuguese out of the East Indies 54 

But it was not the pnacies of the Portuguese 
that most deeply fetirred the much-enduiing Eastern 
races In 1320, Marrno Sanuto the elder had 

1 Ante, p 182 Historians, vol vm 386 ff 

2 Read chapters 1 to v of vol 3 Letters received by the East 
u of Danvers’ Portuguese in India Company from, its Servants 
Incka, or take a single paragraph m the East, vol l pp 818-314 
on page 11 For the Moslem (from Richard Cocks) 

account of these transactions, see 4 Thomas Alabaster to Secre- 
among others the Akhbar-i-Muh- tary Cecil, 8id September, 1608 
abbat in Sir Hemy Elliot’s His- Calendai of State Papers, East 
tory of India as told by its oion Indies, 1518-1616, par 823 
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submitted his famous Secrctum Ftdeluim Cruets 
to tho Pope, for seizing tho Egyptinn routo, and 
secanng tho procoods of tho Indian trado ns a wnr- 
fund to rotako Jorusalom ' To tho Portuguese 
sovereigns nnd Grand Masters of tho Military 
Ordor of Christ tho conqnost of tho Asiatic Ocean 
soomod tho trno continuation of tho Crusades 
Thoir dotormincd efforts to reach tho Christian 
kingdom of Prostor John, by land or by soa, ended 
in Da Gnma s discover} of India Sookers are 
apt to find what tho} go in quest of, and Da 
Gama’s companions vrore at loost half con 
vmcod that tho Malabar temples wore Christian 
ohurohos On thoir rotum, King Emmanuel at 
onco wrote to their Cathoho Majesties that whon 
those ‘ Christian peoplo ’ of India ‘ shall have been 
fortified in the faith,' they would holp m ‘ destroy- 
ing the Moors of those parts 5 To Home he an 
nounced that ‘ tho King [of Caliout] looks upon him 
self and the major part of his peoplo ns Christian ’ 
This exaggeration, although quiokly correoted, 
Berved to perpetuate the legend of the Crusades * 
The Portuguese m faot, by a happy ohanoe, 
landed on a Btnp of Indian ooast to which the 
ancient trade route had brought Nestonan emi 

1 Liber Boereiorum Ftddtavt Printed in App. A taJUrenateln • 

CrueiM Lieut. -General Wanver tranalatkm of the Bolmro (1998) 
man* Henri It Navxffntnr pp. * King Emmanuel to the 
27 28 Anverm, 1890. The Bio- Cardinal Protector, 28th Anguat, 
ffrap'kie UmverteUe glree the date 1400 Idrm . 

m 1921 yoL xL p. 977 (1825) 1 * * 4 Compere the firat and the 

* King Emmanuel to the King aeecmd letter of Girolamo BamigL 
and Queen of Caatille, Jolj 1409 Idrm pp. 125-129 end 187-188. 
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grants, and where Christians had long foirned a 
recognised caste. 1 But the zeal of the new-comers 
could not rest satisfied with their good fortune. 
They lesolved to turn the old 1 St. Thomas ’ 
Christians into Cathohcs, and the infidels who 
came undei then power they strove, by force or 
threats, to convert That appalling nairative of 
cruelty and folly forms part of the general history 
of Christianity m India, and will be told m a sub- 
sequent volume. The eaily intermittent methods 
of the fnars, who arrived with the annual fleets, 
blossomed into a native church under the apostolic 
teaching of St. Francis Xavier (1542) and the 1542 
Society of Jesus But the saintly fervour of the 
gieat Jesmt proved too mild for the Dominican 
bigots who, m the complamt of the Goanese, 

4 cast souls into hell through fear ’ 2 In 1560 the i56o 
Inquisition was established m India undei the 
Dominican Order. Its atrocities reached Europe 
m a perhaps exaggerated form 8 But a Portuguese 
writer states that 71 autos daft, or general burnings, 
were held m 173 years, and that at ‘ a few ’ of them, 
4,046 persons weie sentenced to various punish- 
ments, 121 bemg condemned to the flames 4 

These savageries weie perpetrated chiefly, but 

1 Ante , p 99 its cells in 1674 Pyrard, Fryer, 

3 Petition of the Judge and and other travellers have also left 
Aldermen of Goa for the King, notices of the Goa Inquisition 
dated 25th November/ 1552 4 Da Fonseca’s Goa, p 220, 

India Office MSS on the authority of a wort pub- 

3 Relation d-e Vlnqimition de hshed in Portugal in 1845 and 
Goa (Leyden, 1687 , Pans and other Portuguese matenals 
London, 1688), by the physician (Bombay, 1878 ) Fifty-seven were 
Dellon, who was imprisoned m burnt alive, 64 in effigy 
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not altogether, on tho unhappy Nostorinn or 4 St 
Thonms’ Christians, who hail dwelt quietly in 
India for centuries before tho advent of tho Portu 
gucso Wherever tho Portuguese established thoir 
power, from Coylon to tho distant Spico Islands, 
they tried to make conversions Every convort 
vvob n possiblo apostnto, and to npoatacy tho 
Inquisition showed no mercy Tho tolernnt Bpint 
which I have noticed in some of tho cnrly Portu 
guoso treaties with native princes 1 seemed littlo 
short of a denial of Christ to tho zealot who m 
is to 1580 united tho crowns of Portugal and Spam 
Philip II would havo no pnllonng with either tho 
Indian infidels or tho orthodox Ncstonans After 
drawing tho ropo tighter round tho nook of Indian 
horesy in 1504, ho dohvored his stroke nt tho non- 
M"* Christians in 1608 Ho loamod that previous 
vicoroys hod granted some tolorant provisions m 
regard to tho temples and worship of the native 
faiths 4 1 deem it good,’ wroto Ins Majesty, ‘ that 
they be revised by the Inquisitors and theologians 
who resido m those parts 

In the following year he struck a more fntal 
blow at the anoient native Christians The Synod 
i»oo of Diamper m 1699 denounced Nestonus and his 
heresies, and for a tame extinguished the Indian 
Nestonan Church The sacred books of the ‘St 
Thomas ’ congregations, their missals and church 
ornaments, were pubholy burned, and their conse- 

1 Ante pp, 140, ICO 22nd Jammry 1G0& India Office 

* L»U«r of the Kins for the 1IBB. 

Governor* of India, dated LI* bon. 
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crated oil was poured upon the flames Then 
religious nationality as a separate caste was 
abolished, and for the next half-century the Mala- 
bar Christians chafed under a hue of Koman 
Catholic prelates, and groaned beneath the Inquisi- 
tion 1 In the same year, 1599, m which the Synod 1599 
of Diamper ciushed the ancient Church of Malabai, 
the London merchants met m Founders’ Hall to 
estabhsh an East India Company. 

Portugal thus entered on hei stiuggle with 
England for the Eastern seas burdened with the 
traditions of the past and beset by the passionate 
vengeance which her attempt to enforce those 
traditions had aroused among the Asiatic races. 

She represented the reactionary spirit of medisGval- 
ism, as against the modem methods of the Pro- 
testant nations To the Enghsh and the Dutch, 
the Indies were simply a new world for commeice, 
to the Portuguese they were a vast arena for 
mingled commerce and ciusades. The Indian 
tiade of Portugal had dwindled since her union 
with Spam m 1580. Philip II wanted money for isso 
his wais America supphed silver, the East Indies 
drained it away, and Philip could not any more 
than Charles V. pay his tioops m pepper and cloves 
The Spanish King had guaranteed m 1580 the 
undistuibed enjoyment of the East Indian trade to 
the Portuguese, and he kept his word by neglecting 

1 The Decrees of the Synod lor of the cathedral church -of 
of Diamper (a e XJdayampura) oc- Sarum, pp 97-443 (London 1694) 
cnpy 346 pages of the History of See also La Croze’s Hwtoire du 
the Church of Malabar, by the Chnstianisvie des Indes, 2 vols 
learned Michael Geddes, Chancel- (The Hague, 1758 ) 
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tlieir Indian possessions Hifl heavy war demands 
dried up tho Portuguese supplies of mono} and 
men , and tho capital winch tho Tens formerly 
furnished bad been driven by porsocution to 
Holland Of tho 800 vessels which Portugal sent 
to India, from tho sotting forth of Vasco da Gama 
m 1197 to tho English sea victor} off 8umt in 1012, 
only 180 sailed during tho thirty two yoars after tho 
union of tho two Ibcnan crowns in 1080 But tho 
deterioration was in quality as woll as in numbers 
i i97 1811 For of tho 00 carrnchs or ships lost botweon 1497 
and 1012, no fewer than 85 ponshed at son during 
tho thirt} two years of Spanish domination, 
besides four taken b} tho onomy 1 In 1590 Spam 
bocatno bankrupt and repudiated her publio 
ion debts In 1012, tho English nmbassador re- 
ported from Madrid that ‘ tho Indian ships go 
much poorer than tho} wore wont’* Philip's 
ill fated Armada of 1588 had givon a deathblow 
to the sea power of Portugal as to that of Spain, 
ices Tho aoccssion of our James I in 1003 seemed 
to promise her a respite Lerma, the all powerful 
Spanish Munster, saw no reason, with the excep- 
tion of the English claim to trado in the East 
Indies, for continuing the war A large exception, 
} et wi thin the range of diplomacy The war party 
in England, with 8ir Walter Raleigh as their 
spokesman, fell into discredit, the squadron fitted 

1 For tb*»e and oilier detail* I Portugal, India • Ukas adja 
am Indebted to tho official Ltvrv centos, pp. 104-106. (Lisboa, 1859 ) 
*m gue t* contfm toda afaimda • Calendar of State Papers 
• real patrunonio dot ret nos dt Eaat Indloa, lfilB-1010, par 007 
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out against Spanish trade in the last year of 
Elizabeth was stopped; and King James, m June 
1603, issued a proclamation declaring that all piizes icos 
taken from Spain or Portugal after April 24 
must he restored 1 The treaty of peace, signed 
m 1604, was followed by a further pioclamation m igoi 
1605 against attacks on Spanish or Portuguese 
vessels The pacific spirit reached even to the 
Indies, and in 1605 the Portuguese Captain-General icos 
gave the Govemoi of Manila a warrant to trade 
with the English 2 

Then the pendulum swung hack In 1607 1607 
Spain infoimed our ambassador that she could 
never be friendly with those who traded to the 
Indies. 3 In 1608 she proposed to occupy the Cape icos 
of Good Hope and there to intercept all ships 
proceeding to the East. 4 In 1609 the truce of 1609 
Antwerp gave Spain a freer hand with the Enghsh, 
and the wiangle 111 1610-1611 of the two govern- igio-igii 
ments over the Persian ambassador in Em ope 3 
flamed out in bioadsides on the Indian coast. 

However King James might hanker after mar- 
riages at Madrid, the Enghsh nation had made up 
its mind that m the Asiatic seas there could be no 
peace with Portugal. To this conviction Captain 
Nicholas Hownton of the first Joint Stock voyage 
gave practical effect. Arriving m Swally Eoads 

1 Sir T Duffus Hardy’s Syl~ off) (London, 1606 ) But see 

labus of Rymer' $ Fccdci a, n 881, Hakluyt Society’s edition (1856) 

3 The Last East Indian 3 Calendar of State Papers, 

Voyage (according to the Bodley East Indies, 1518-1616, par 871. 

Catalogue, -written by Sir Henry * Idem, par 419 
Middleton himself paging cut 3 Idem, pars 588, 689, 600, &c 
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"" otl Surat on October IG, 101-1, with his four ships, 
nnd ‘ not having nbo\o four sick men in tho whole 
licet,' ' ho found tho Moghul Go\omor besieging 
the Portuguese coast settlements of Daman end 
Dm When the Go\ornor pressed him to talo part 
ngninstthe Portuguese, ho refused */or that thoro 
urns peace botween our King nnd tho King of Spam ’* 
The Mughal Goiemor replied that if tho English 
would do nothing for hnn, ho would do nothing for 
them, but Downton stem!) declared Hint ho would 
not lie hired to fight tho Portuguese, yet would not 
bo withheld from fighting if thoj first attacked 
him Tho Govomor according!} forbad all trade 
on shore with tho English ships 

i«ii On Docotnbor G, 1CM, Downton hoard that tho 
0 Portuguese Vicoroy at Goa wub equipping a groat 
force ugninst him It was to bo on a scale sufil 
cient to crush, without hope of escape, tho insolent 
intruders into tho Asiatic seas Boot's fight had 
tnught tho Portngucso tho unwisdom of engaging 
tho English with anything liko equal forces, and 
tho Vicoroy gathorod tho naval strength of 
Portugal in Indian wators for ono ovorwhelm 
ing attnoh. While coliootmg his armada at Goa 
ho sent on Borne light vosboIs to oconpy our atten 
um. a tion, nnd on Dcoorabor 28, 1614, twenty two 
Portnguoso ‘ frigates,’ or rowed galleys, anohored 

1 Cepteln Uteholoe Downton to p 600 et I follow tho offldsl 
the Eoet Indio Comrooj doted leUor* from tho Eoit Indio Com 
20th Nowember 1014. Ltllcrt peoj ■ eerronle on the epc*. 
Ileeeterf, Tot fi. p. 168, e«e afro Pwreioi Jt» POpmoer. L pp 

p 157 Where the detoe dlOer 603-603. Swnlll ley rtrad the 
from rorohoo Pilgrim" port L north pomt of the TopU ertoory 
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during the night in the shallows between om ships 
and the river mouth. 1 They were piotected from 
us by sand-banks, and as traffic with the shoie was 
forbidden by the native Governor, Downton could 
not victual or lefit to enable him to take to sea. 
Moreover, hke Best m 1612, he reahsed the advan- 
tage which the more skilful handling of the 
English ships gave amid the mud banks and 
currents of the Tapti estuary The Portuguese 
thought they had shut him m among the shoals, 
and he made the shoals fight for him. By Janu- 
ary 18, 1615, the whole Portuguese fleet had arrived, 
including six great galleons, three smaller ships, 
two galleys, and sixty 1 frigates ’ or rowed barges 
with ‘ twenty soldiers apiece and eighteen oars 
a side.’ 2 The Viceroy of Goa, Don Jeronimo de 
Azevedo, commanded in person, flying his flag as 
admnal of the Indian seas 

The English were cruelly oveimatched. The 
largest Portuguese galleon w r as of 800 tons burden 
and carried 260 fighting men with 28 pieces of 
ordnance Eive otheis were of 700 to 400 tons 
The c frigates ’ alone carried about 1,200 soldieis 
in addition to the rowers The total strength of 
the armada amounted to 2,600 Emopeans, whose 
duty it was to work 234 guns, besides the 
native crews to the number of 6, 000, 3 who sailed 

1 Purcbas’ Pilgrvmes, p 605 3 Compare Calendar of State 

For the tidal section of the Tapti Papers, East Indies, 1513-1616, 
Eiver, see the official account of par 935, with Purchas, part i. 
Gujarat, Sun at and Broach, p 8, pp 605,519 
ct sey Bombay, 1877 The point 3 Low’s H%story of the Indian 
between the river mouth and Navy for these totals, vol l p 19 
Swally has projected further out (1877) 
since the time of the fight 
VOL. I. 
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the slupi Downton, with Inn four yosboIb, 100 mon,' 
nml PO fill ns of much inferior calibre, scorned 
caught in a Imp tho Mughal Goicmor unfriend!} 
on shorn the * fnfintes ' guarding tho shallow cn 
tmnee to the river nnd (ho gren t galleons anti 
gnllevs cutting off retreat to sen But Downton 
felt thnl on that fight depended ‘all hope of 
future times , ' for if ho were defeated, tho Portn 
guesc would make pence with tlio nntivo Govomor 
and tho English would be expelled the countrj for 
os or 

What troubled him most was tho unequal 
dnidgerj thrown on bis men Tho work of tho 
Portuguese ships was dono by slnvos nnd ‘ mfonor 
oca people,’ wlulo llioir soldiers remained fresh for 
battle Tho English crows, on tho othor hand, 
before notunl fighting could begin, * nro first tired or 
half spent with tho labour of tho ship, as honvmg 
at enpstorn, nnd gottmg up our anchors mak 
ing thorn m hot countries both weary and faint ' * 
Downton poured out his heart in scoret prayer, 

< ever as I could bo soktnTy, or free from others, 
vory earnestly craving aid and assistance from tho 
Lord of Hosts ’ But he showed a bold face to 
his orows, and asked all the captains and some 
of the mates of his httlo squadron to supper — 
ran. IB January 19, 101G 

They assembled in a mood not less resolute 
ins than his own Downton s plan was first to weaken 

' Tlomu Aldworth dslfd Indio Comjunj vol. li. p. 1ST 
Soml, 22nd Octoier 1014. 1 Pnrcbnn, psrt L p 607 

LtUert rtettved if Ut Sail * Idem, p. 000. 
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the enemy by lnnng some of them aground, as had ion 
happened during Best’s fight at the same spot in 
1612 Tiustmg to his superior seamanship, and to 
the quickei handling of his vessels, he accoidmgly, 
on Januaiy 20, 1616, sent the ‘ Hope ’ ahead of his Jnn 
thiee other ships towards the southern sand, in 
the expectation that the gieat galleons would 
follow to seize hei. But the Poituguese admiral, 
while keeping between hei and the sea avoided the 
shoals, and Down ton, thinkmg there would be no 
lighting that day, cast anchor, leaving the ‘ Hope ’ 
some way m advance 

The Portuguese swallowed the bait, and beset 
her with thiee vessels of light draught and 36 
* frigates ’ Befoie Downton could get clear of his 
anchors and come up, the enemy had lowed boldly 
round the ‘ Hope,’ fastened themselves to her sides, 
boarded her thrice, and weie thrice beaten back, 
finding £ no quiet heie.’ After the thud bloody 
lepulse, unable to unloose their swarm of grappled 
vessels under the English shot, they set fire to 
them and leapt overboard, expectmg that the ‘ Hope ’ 
would perish in the circle of flames They them- 
selves trusted to be picked up by the galleons, 
but the fire from the other three English ships 
which had cut then cables and come to the rescue 
of the c Hope ’ prevented succour to the despairing 
swimmers 

The galleons, now separated at ebb tide from 
our ships by a spit of sand, could only fire across it, 
•doing some damage to rigging, but none to the hulls. 
Meanwhile the flames from the burning vessels 
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ici cnught tho mainmast of tlie ‘Hope Dj boroic 
i fforts she nt length oust thorn off, and the} drifted 
on to the shoals, burning to the wntors edge 
Jiruio Ono hard dn}'s battle, Januniy 20, 1015, taught 
tho Portuguese that, if tho} wero to capture our 
sipindron it must ho h} fnir flgliting with thoir 
larger ships, and that their mosquito swarm of 
1 fngntes had hotter keep out of range Theycost 
us but fi\c men killed while n Porsian reported 
that the 1’ortugueso sent T50 mon ashore to bo 
buried at Daman, and Downton rcokonod thoir loss 
nt 100 men slain besides those drowned Next 
j.n. n da} , tho 22nd, the Portuguese endca\ oured to patoh 
up a traco with the nativo Governor of Surat, but 
ho, sooiug tho chango of fortune, tuniod a deaf 
oar 

Tho Portuguese then tnod a blookado Thoir 
rowed 1 fngates held the shallows and partiall} 
out off suppbos from tho shore, whilo their great 
j>n i ,-k galloons and galle}s, with a fighting force man} 
tlm03 the number of our whole orews, nnohored 
outside tho English There our four vessels la} 
ono of thorn disabled, between the orowd of ‘ in 
gates ’ protected by shoals and the line of warships 
to seawards Downton sayB it was onl} the im 
possibility of renewing the burned mainmast of the 
1 Hopo ’ that prevented his trying his fortune against 
tho Portuguese Viceroy in deep water But euoh 
morning and ovening he fired off a solley at the 
onemy, aiming Iub best oannon at the Viceroy s 
prow — * which I did to tr} his temper The cap- 
ture of the English shipB seemed, however, only a 
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question of time After two weeks of constant watch. 1615 
and patient enduiance, on February 3, 1615, Feb 3 
writes Downton, ‘ it pleased God, this day, at night 
when I had least leisuie to mourn, to call to 
his meicy my only son ’ c The volleys afoiesaid 
appointed to try the temper of the Viceroy,’ he 
sternly adds, * served also to honoui his burial ’ 

But the spectacle of a great armada not daring 
day after day to attack four small ships had its 
effect on the native Governor’s mind, and the 
Poituguese Viceioy found that the Enghsh temper 
could better sustain a blockade than his own 
could piolong it So on February 8, the great Feb 8 
galleons, having received further lemforcements, 
at last came ‘ driving up with the flood ’ against 
us only to ‘make away as fast as they might’ 
from oui guns The next day, Febiuary 9, after Feb 9 
a hke attack and retreat (probably a feint), they 
sent two fii e-ships down on oui little squadron, 
m the night But the frigates that towed them 
lost heavily under our guns, and hastily cast off the 
fiie-ships, which passed us without harm On 
February 10 another attempt with fire-ships Feb 10 
and frigates failed Meanwhile Downton, fear- 
ing that the galleons might land their troops and 
march on Surat, had so disposed his ships as 
to attack them if they tried to disembark their 
fighting men 

The Portuguese Viceroy reluctantly realised 
that he was outwitted m strategy and beaten in 
fighting On Febiuary 11, 1615, his unwieldy Feb. n 
galleons, which had been reduced to inaction 
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lf|j through fear of the shallows, dropped down 
l»MJ southwards to tho Imr, nnd on Tobmnrj IS, 1015, 
Hit 1 armada ended aw a} nnd was no more Been 
Pownton admits that throughout the longstrogglo 
ho noxor sow men fight moro braxelj than tbo 
Portuguese He himself had obtained supplies 
/roin shore h) means of country boats, arrnod bj 
the I nghsli fnctorj at Surat — craft which oven 
ttinll) mounted two to six small pieces of cannon 
nnd, under the name of grabs or gnlhvats, bcearao 
tlio nucleus of our Indian navy 

The Mughal Governor watched the progress of 
tho fighting, nnd probnbly foil that Downton’s 
strateg) lmd saved Surat from a land nttaol by tho 
Portuguese Ho now throw himsolf henrtilj on 
tho sido of tbo English, pitched Ins enmp with 
groat stato on tho shore oloso to our ships, nnd 
amid mutual congratulations and Homeno pledgos 
oxohnngod his Eastern sword ‘ with hilt of mnssio 
gold, wroto Downton,for Ins own loss costly Enghsh 
sido-nrms After friendly entreaties to delay his 
departure, Captain Downton sadod for Bantam 
abs c nnd thoro died on August 0, 1016 , leaving a name 
novor surpassed for endurance nnd skilful valour 
Ho had established the supremacy of the Enghsh 
over tho Portuguese on the Indian coast Next 
jear, 1010, Captain Keeling boldly entered into a 
treaty with tho Zamonn of Cahont, to seize the 
neighbouring Portuguese settlements, and to hand 
ono of thorn over to the Enghsh ' 

It is not needful to follow step by step the 

1 Jlacpherton* p. 00 (1812) 
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decline of a gallant enemy. 1 If the Portuguese, 
unwillingly linked to the decaying Spamsh mon- 
archy, could no longer conquer, they knew how 
to die. In 1616 a great carrack, carrying an i6ic 
admiral’s flag, fought four smaller English vessels 
for three days , replying to our summons to sur- 
render that c Don Meneses had promised his 
master the King of Spain not to quit his ship : 
out of which he might be forced, but never com- 
manded ’ During two mghts he hung out a 
lantern to show his track to his enemies 2 , on the 
third the battered hull drove upon the rocks and 
was set fire to by the remnants of her crew 

But valour could not stay the cancer of misrule 
The abuse of patronage which had shipped off 
young women from Lisbon with the gift of an 
Indian appointment as them dowry for a husband 
to be picked up at Goa, 3 reached its height after 
the forced umon of Portugal with Spam m 1580 
The sale of Indian offices was an illicit tiade at 
the Court of Philip II , undei Philip III of Spain 
it became a souice of the pubhc revenue The 
Lisbon fleet of 1614 earned orders to the Goa 
Yiceroy ‘that all commands and high appoint- 
ments that would be likely to yield money were to 
be put up to §ale, there bemg then no othei visible 
means wheieby to piovide foi the wants of the 
administration ’ 4 Old incumbents weie ruthlessly 

1 For notices of onr prizes and 803, 844 
successful engagements before tbe 2 Chaplain Terry’s Voyage to 
capture of Ormuz in 1622 see East India (1616), p 40, ed 1655 
Calendar of State Papers, East 3 Ante, p 184 
Indies, 1617-1621, pars 47, 127, 4 Danvers, n p 173 
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dispossessed, and were succeeded by men who 
clutched nt everything, to repay tho pnco of their 
unstable appointments In 1037, mid porhnps 
on other occasions, tho miction included tho 
ids connnnnd of fortresses In 1018 two English 
ships tool n Portuguese cnrrnch with 6 17,000! in 
specie, ‘which wns tho pay of nil tho soldiers in the 
I nut Indies 1 Tho Spanish kings began to look 
upon the East Indies ns a more drnin to their 
silver supply from America, and the stones of their 
indifference to Portuguese interests m Asm bordor 
on the incredible Dunng tbo tlirco yoars that 
moJCtt Tcniito do Mbnquerquo wns Viceroy nt Goa, 1019- 
1002, ho is said to have not received a single letter 
of instniotion or information from tho Court of 
Spain 

Yot m this very vicoroyalty n catastrophe hnd 
taken place which might hare stnng oven Spain 
into a spnsm of remorseful energy Ormuz, the 
pearl of Portuguese Asia, fell to the English 
During tho century since Albuquerque captured 
tho island in 1615, the Portuguese had dealt with 
it ns their own, and dominated from its fortress 
tho ontrnneo to the Persian Gulf Of the treaties 
by which thoy bound the princes of Ormuz I have 
already spoken s On the death of n king of Ormuz, 
says a Venotmn traveller, Cesare do Fedenci, 
arc 1606, 1 the captain of the Porfugals chooseth 

i 01)00,000 ryala ot elgbt at Eurcjxan Commrrmvntk InJn 
I«,<y Calendar of Elate Paptrt p S4 (1B13) I mrred tlw n»ma 
Ean WW, 1017-1021 l*r ami daO* bom Da Foliates 

BM. 0c*, p- an 

* Maepbeison, U alary of Iky * Ante pp 145-0, 
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another of the blood-royal, 5 and £ sweareth him to 
be true 5 c to the King of Portugal as his Lord and 
Governor. 5 Their oppiessions and pnacies had 
led the Shah of Persia to appeal for help to Prance 
m 1603, and seven years later to England In 
1618 a trade was opened between oui agents at 
Surat and the port of Jask, near the entrance to 
the Persian Gulf, and m 1620 J ames I. addressed 1 G 20 
a letter to Shah Abbas with a view to obtaining 
a factory on shore. The Portuguese opposed our 
ships as usual with a greatly supenoi force, and 
m November 1620 the Enghsh gained a victory 
which made them a recognised power m the Persian 
Gulf 

The Persian Governor determined to use us 
against the general oppressor — the Portuguese — 
and m 1621 lefused to allow our ships to embark 1621 
their cargoes until we agreed to join with him m 
an attack on Ormuz. The blow was dehveied 
early m the following year 1 Five ships and four 
pinnaces of the Enghsh Company defeated the 
Portuguese fleet mthe Peisian Gulf, and m concert 
with a Persian land-foice captured Oimuz. On 
April 27, 1622, the 2,500 survivois of the Portu- 1022 
guese garrison weie shipped off to Goa m vessels 
compassionately given by the English, who with 
difficulty piotected them from the vengeance of 

1 The contemporary sources are p 1793 ff , and his examination 
tlio journal of Edward Monnox, before a Committee of the East 
om ngent in Persia; his History India Companv, Calendar of 
at large of the i airing of Onruz State Papers, East Indies, 1622- 
Castlc, prmted b\ Purchns, 11 1621, pars 304, 303, 639 
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tlio natives Iu spito of our efforts, tho unfortunate 
mon wero stripped and mnltrcatod b> tho Persians. 1 
Shall Abbas rowardod tho English by a settle 
went at Gombroon, on tho mainland of Persia, 
and In a patent for half tho customs duties, the 
first of thoso rcicnuo grants which wore to end in 
tho tmnsfor of great Indian prowncos to British 
administration ’ 

Thus went down tho power of Portugal in 1632 
in tho Persian Gulf, ns it had gono down before 
lrp mis tho English in 1012 and 101G on tho Indian coast 
In tho last joars of her proud nationality, Portugal 
had dmdod her Asiatic Empiro into three Govern 
inents (1571) tho coast of East Africa, India with 
thoPoraian Gulffrom Capo Gunrdnfui to Ceylon, and 
tho Eastern Archipelago with its headquarters at 
Malncca Nmo years Inter (1580) she was forced 
into union with Spam, and within a generation a 
now power from the North hnd broken her chain 
of Asiatio possessions at tho middle link Her two 
other Governments on the Afrioan coast and in tho 
Eastern Archipelago, thuB thrust asunder, beoame 
joss an easy prej From 1622, India and the Persian 
Gulf lay open to England so far as Portugal was 
concerned. Before Portugal could break loose from 
Spain and reassert her independence in 1640, her 
supremacy in the Asiatio Beas had become a legend 
of the past In 1642 ! she partially, and in 1664 

1 Lott a Btstorf of tiw ltd tan * Treaty of p J ennery IMS, 

If tty voL L pp. 54—42. betirem Charlael. of England and 

* STaepheracn, pp. 100-107 John TV of Portugal, 
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she finall}', accepted the situation, and agieed that 
the English should have the right to leside and 
trade in all hoi eastern possessions 1 


1 As the trcat\ of 1GT» 1 marks 
tho end of the old Portuguese 
monopoly mid fommlntcd the new 
pohej to England m the East, I 
summarise its Indian section from 
J Dumont's Corps Umtrrfirl 
Diplomatique, Amsterdam, 1728, 
\ol \n part n p 83 TrenU of 
peace and alliance bctv\ con Olner 
Cromwell and John IV , King of 
Portugal, made at "Westminster 
10 July, 1G54 ‘Uti populus A 


Intolao Boipubl Anghao libore 
possint na\igaro in colonma, In- 
sulas, llegionos,Portn8,Di8lrictuB, 
Oppida, Pagos A Emporia nd 
Begem Portugalliao portmontia 
m India Onentah, Gumoa A 
Insula St Thornae, A aheubi m 
Oris et LitoribuB, ntquo mibi com- 
moran, negotiari, A commorciuni 
cxcrccro . in Boms & Mer- 
cimonns qmbuBCunque * 
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CHAPTER IX 

TttB STRUGOLI II! TUI BN TUB F .SOLI SI! AND TEE 
DUTCH FOR THE f ASTFRN ARCmPNLAOO 100I-1M3 

Oun real strugglo for tho Indian tmdo was to bo 
wtb n very different rival Tho deohne of Spain 
and Portugal left tho two Protestant sen powere of 
tho North face to face in tho Asiatic sens Holland 
entered on the contest in the patnotio flash of 
nchioved indopendoneo , nnd with tho samo newly 
horn sense of national unity which nerved Portugal 
for hor heroic explorations two hundred years 
lioforo England had left behind her tho spaoious 
ago of Elisabeth , beforo hor Btretohed the crooked 
diplomaoy and domestic disorders of a dynasty 
whioh could never become English at heart, and 
whioh had in the end to be oast forth. Throughout 
the first half of the seventeenth century the States 
General played the leading maritime part m 
Europe, as the Portuguese House of Avis had 
played it m the firet half of the sixteenth. 

The magnificent position whioh Holland thus 
won, she merited by her servioes to mankind. It 
ib scarcely too much to say that the politaoal 
reformation of Europe dates from the Jjntch 
Declaration of Independence m 1681 Then for 
the first tune was asserted and enforced the pnnoiplo 
that gover nmen ts exist for nations, not nations for 
governments, as no abstract dogma, but as a truth 
for which a whole people was willing to die 
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The vigour which achieved the liberty of 
Holland pulsed thiough every vein of her internal 
and external life A m sterdam, the city of refuge 
from Parma’s havoc at Antwerp, became the 
European emporium of Indian commerce, richer 
and more powerful by far than Venice, Genoa, 01 
Lisbon in their prime Her manufactures weie 
improved and her financial strength inci eased by 
the Jews who fled the Spamsh Inquisition ; and 
who gave to Amsterdam alike the gemus of Spinoza 
and the diamond-cutting industry which centres 
there to this day. Dutch navigators put a girdle 
of discovery and colonisation lound the globe from 
New Holland, now Austraha, to the New Amster- 
dam, now New York Dutch agriculture, by trans- 
ferring the potato and turnip from the garden to 
the field, cieated a new winter food foi men and 
cattle . 1 This change made possible the giowth of 
population in modem Europe, feeding threefold 
the inhabitants off areas which had barely supported 
one-third m frequent peril of famine, and contri- 
buting more than any other cause to bamsh lepiosy 
from Christendom At the same time the Dutch 
leapt forwaid to the front rank of intellectual 
activity Holland Became the pnntmg house of 
Europe. Her thinkers were the oracles of their 
age, her painters have left an imperishable influence 
on art Leyden was more famous foi a time thaii 
Oxfoid or Pans, and it is still a tradition of the 
Scottish Bar to complete a legal education at the 
great Dutch TJmveisity 

1 Professor Thorold Rogers’ Holland, p 217 fed 1889) 
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The outburst of nnlionnl energj fonnd its cbiof 
\cnt on tlio son Tlio Indian \ojaige of Do 
i-'’ Jrontmiui in W, fired the populnr cnthuamsm, 
and wlitlo the London merchants were awaiting 
tlio changing moo<ls of Elisabeth, or oxtraotmg 
subscriptions for a single expedition, no lower than 
iroi fifteen fleets sailed between lfi05 and 1G01 from 
Holland to tho Last Tins period of ‘separate’ 
Dntcb aojages is so little realised lij English 
histonans, jet forms so essentinl a part of the 
Dnleb precedent closelj followed bj the Engbsh 
Companj, that I give their dctnils below 1 Of the 
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sixty-five ships sent from Holland m the six years 
fiom April 1595 to. May 1601, Amsterdam supplied 
by far the larger number, Zeeland with Middelburg 
as its centie came next, and the merchants of minor 
States competed with companies of their own 

The Dutch Government sagaciously foiesaw 1602 
the dangers to which separate expeditions might 
give rise m distant and hostile seas that opposition 
of interests among rival groups of adventurers of 
the same nation, and that weakness m the face of 
a common enemy, to which the English system of 
£ separate voyages ’ subsequently succumbed On 
March 20, 1602, as we have seen, it umted the 
Indian Compames m the several States into one 
Joint Stock Association under the title of the 
United East India Company, 1 with an exclusive 
monopoly of the Indian trade for twenty-one years, 
dating from January 1, 1602 

The combination was compulsory, as any 
company which refused to 30 m would be vp so facto 1602 
shut out from the Indian trade On the other 
hand, the Dutch Government behaved liberally to 
the separate organisations, and took over their 


1 VereemgJide Oost-In-dische 
Compagnw m tlie Charter of 
1602 , Nedoi landsche Vereemg- 
de Oost Indwche Compagnie or 
Vereemgde Geoctroyeei de O I 
Compagnie m the title and body 
of the Instructions to the Gouver- 
neur Generaal m 1632 , Generate 
Nedcrlandsche Geocti oyeerde O 
I Compagnie, in documents of 
1650 Pnnce Roland Bonaparte 


gives it as ‘ De Algemeene Geoc- 
troyeerde Oost-Indische Com- 
pagme,’ m his Les Premiers Voy- 
ages des Nierla/ndais dans Vln- 
sulinde, p 38 (Versailles, 1884) 
The initials of the Dutch Com- 
pany, V O I C , were from the 
first the exact counterpart of the 
UEIC, adopted by the English 
Umted East India Company of the 
eighteenth century 
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directors for lifi into the joint Directomto of tho 
United Compmi) In this \wi) tlio number of 
Directors of tin United Compnnj, nlthough fixed 
in pemmnenco under the Chnrter nt sixtj, was nt 
first sovent) tlirei 1 


1 The contemporary tniUrUl* 
nhlrh I hate a«*il for the 
Dutch In the Fa*t 

*r* 0) The MB. Java Book In 
the Irvlia Office helog A State 
mmf rf fAe Sti tie* ami Prinrri 
in the Raifem Sea * m/A trAem 
the Batch appear at any lime to 
hart had cemwcftr-n, i benna y the 
nature and extent of that rrmn/x 
Item Compiled from the wcnli 
at Batavia bj a Oorarolttee ap- 
pointed for that purpose daring 
the nriliih occupation of Java, 
and trarumltted to the Conrt of 
Director* In 10 IB. A No the late I y 
ro-dueortred Java Series of JIBS. 
(Q) Th* extract* from the Record* 
at The IT ague made by order 
of Tier MaJeetj a Secretary of 
Slate for India, with the eocrte 
on i perrohalon of the Hatch 
aotboritle*. and tinder the diret 
tltm oT Mr V C. DanTar* 
Ttepitrar and Superintendent of 
Reeord* at the India Offioo. I 
Invariably quot* from the an 
tbori»ed MB tranalatlon of the** 
extracta In the India Office. (8) 
The EngUah Company** Court 
AftnuUt F%rti Letter Boot and 
La t ten IZteetvtd from Its Bait 
4) Contamporary Voyage*- (5) 
Among printed booh* of primary 
Importance are De Opt omit ran 
hat Nederlandeeh Gtzay in 


Ooit Ind,7 by Jhr J K. J de 
Jongo II Tolcrae*. Amtierdanj 
18AI-8H, a mono mental work 
from the onpoblhhed Dutch 
Arc hire* by a hiitorian of the 
Dr*t clau. wboae death hi* been 
a lo** not to Holland alone but 
to F orope and Aila. Gttckiedenii 
ran dt htderlaTuhehe Ooit In 
dueht ZJm//inym by J J 
Meinama, one toL Delft, IBTi 
G etch let the fur Urberhhek der 
adounutrahvm rechtUehen 
and finanzullen Enticickluny 
der biedrrlSnditth OihndUchen 
Compayme by O 0. Klerk de 
rteuv, Bataria and The Hague 
1001. Yenameliny van Initmo- 
{ten, Ordcmnannen en Re^tem en- 
ter) roor tie revering van Redrr- 
Jandieh Indi? vaityeiteld m de 
jarm 1C09 1017 1032,1650,1807 
1016, 1818 1827 1830, an 1838 
vutdeoniuerpenier St anti Com 
mtine van 1003 en Euloruthe 
Aenterkenmyen, edited by Mr P 
Mljer one roL Bataria, 1848. 
Bov ml off en roor de Gnehiedenii 
der NtderianJen in den ITalet 
$ehen ArvJnpel by ProfaaearP A, 
Title continued l^ProfewarJ E. 
Heerea, • Gravenhage, 1886, In 
progre**. Hutmr* da* Promnoc* 
Uniat det Bale Bat dopait le 
parfaxt Etabhnement de eriElat 
par la patx de Muntltr par II 
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In a similar spirit the joint directorate was 1602 
divided mto six chambers, representing the six 
subscribing States in proportion to the amount 
which they severally contributed to the common 
capital . 1 This representative principle was earned 
still further in the executive Committee of Seven- 
teen entiusted with the management of the Umted 
Company’s expeditions Sixteen of its members 
were taken from the six subscribing provincial 
centres m direct ratio to then contributions, while 
the seventeenth was appointed by the minor States 
m succession . 2 

The Government had close relations with the 
personnel of the directorate Reports were made 
to the States-General ; accounts were to be sub- 


Abraham de Wicqueforfc, Con- 
BGiller et Resident de L A.S 
les Pnnoea de Brunswio-LuntS- 
bonrg, publi6e an nom de la 
Soci4t6 d’HiBtoire & Utrecht par 
M L Ed Renting, Amsterdam, 
1861 Baleen van Staet en Oor- 
logh, besohreven door Jir L 
van Aitzema, ’s Graven-Hage, 
1669 The Abbe Raynal’s His- 
tcnre Plnlosophiquc et Politique 
dea Etablmsemens et du Com- 
merce dans lee deux Indes, 10 
volumes, Geneva, 1782, is a 
good example of eighteenth-cen- 
tury work But, as an authority, 
it must rather rank among the 
French abridgments mentioned 
ante, p 239, than among the 
original Dutch histones For 
the biographical aspects of Dutch 
discovery I have chiefly relied on 
A. J van der Aa’s monumental 


Btographisch Woordeiiboeh der 
Nederlanden (21 volumes, Haar- 
lem, 1852-78), and J P I Du 
Bois’ Vies de8 Gouvemeurs GenS- 
raux, aveo VAbr6g6 de VHistoire 
des EtabliS8emen8 HoUandow 
aux Indes Onentales (La Haye, 
1768) But Francois Valentyn’s 
Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien (6 
volumes, Dordrecht, 1724), and 
the Ohroniicle van Hoorn of 
Theodoras Vekus (third ed. 4to 
Hoorn, 1648), and other contem- 
porary wnters should be con- 
sulted by those who desire to 
realise the life-work of the Dutch 
navigators and founders of the 
power of Holland in the East 
1 Tabular View of the Con- 
stitution of the Dutch East India 
Company of 1602, compiled from 
Klerk de Reus. According to 
a See note 1 on next page 
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km milted to thorn , they supervised tho Company’s 
instructions to its servants , nnd thoy loft in tho 
hands of tho Company until 1038 n sum of 25,000 
flonns (£2,000) duo for tho Chartor of 1G02* 
The Council of Seventeen was, in foot, a sort of 
elected Board of Control, intormedinto botweon 
the Dutch Company and tho StatCB Gcnoral,some 
whnt, although by no means exactly, hko tho Board 
of Control established nenrly two contunes later 
between tho English East India Company and 
Parliament 

The qualification for a director m tho four lead 
ing Chambers was £500 and £250 in the two minor 
ones* Tho Dirootors and thoir stall woro to be 


Melnrma (rp. 27 2S) tho aoh. Inff ir wo add IS* F72WWO for 
ocrlpiirmi of till »:I SU!n tho charter a round "am or 
amounted to 11.0,175.000, malt FLS^OOJXX). 



' OoeSfeJente can * Nricr ’ Aceardma to Ecrl de Bma, 
landxcbt 0°4t Indl rci. Bnillxn p. 170 the m pnjaHc to U" 
3 m, door J J Uclnama, p, 20 chartor war FL 150,000 accordrns 
(Delft, 18721 fThla la note * of to Hetama, p. 27 

«~t-] • In AnuUriun, Z (in- 
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remuneiated by 1 per cent, on the cargoes. A 
general reckoning was to be made every ten years, 
at winch peuods shareholder might leclaim their 
subscriptions and withdraw. 1 The shares weie 
ordinaiy ones of €250 each, and 1 head-participant ’ 
shares of £500. The subscription was thrown open 
to the whole population of Holland. But practically 
the first expedition in 1G02 consisted of the ships 
belonging to the pievious separate companies, 
and taken over from them by the United Dutch 
Company. 

So high rose the tide of national enthusiasm 
that even mined Antwerp, bleeding and mangled 
m the claws of Spam, found money for shares 
Her clandestine subscriptions, thiough agents at 
Amsteidam and Middelbuig, loused the wrath of 
her oppiessors, and an Antwerp merchant was 
condemned to life-long imprisonment for this 
offence. 2 The gieat Company, with its capital of, 
say, £540,000, and with ample powers of conquest 
or attack vested m it by the State, was recognised 
by friend and foe as a new national foice It 
maiks, in tiuth, the final development of that 
policy of sea-war by sea-trade with which Holland 
had fiist confionted, and was now about to beat 
down, Spam. 

The States- G-eneral perfectly understood that 
there could be no peace between the two nations 
It was not only a question of the sullen Spamsh 


1C02 


1G02 


1602 


eluding Middelburg), Delft and florins 

Rotterdam, 6,000 florins In 1 I again follow Memsma 

Hoorn and Enkliuizen, 8,000 " Idem, p 27 
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,0 pndc, mid of tho long slaughter of ProtcBtant 
Mints nml patriots in saohed townB and on bloody 
fioldn It wns also tlio spectral procossion of those 
100,000 judicial murders of peaceful mon and 
Women by firo and torturo nnd burying alive, before 
the country rose in its despnir, 1 that compelled 
ever} net of Holland to bo an not of war against 
Spam Tlio United Fast India Company was tho 
instrument by which the Hutch wore to compol the 
oppressor first to an unwilling trace, nnd finally to 
let them go 

That magnificent nohiovomont belongs to 
European history , nnd I horo venture only to note 
n fow of tlio first landmarks which it loft bohrnd in 
Asm In 1002 tho floot of tho Dutch Company 
routod tho Fortuguoso near Bnntnm, nnd Inid open 
for over tho road to tho Moluccas or Spico Islands 
From tlint date tho ascendonoy of tho Dutch m 
tho Eastern scnB, although subjoot to occasional 
ohoohs was only a question of tame 

In 1003 they threatened Goa, the middle 
iwo capital of the Indo Portuguese route, and in 1000 
blockaded its wostem terminus by carrying the 
law war into tho estuary of the Tagus itself They 
shut np that nvor by a great expedition, 5 to whioh 
tho Dutoh East India Company largely contributed, 
ion and in April 1007 they totally destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Gibraltar Bay In the further 
most East, the Dutch wrenohed the fairest isles of 

* IIa*o Grotto, Anrulew ti ' Grotto, Zh itto J Btlpctt, 
Hutoriat d* IUb*t Bslffifu lib Ith- XT p. 480 (Ei 1657) 

L p. 18 (Anaierdun, 1G67) 
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the Moluccas from the Poituguese, and although 10.02 
partially expelled for a time, they returned m force, iSs 
gradually completed the conquest, and ousted the 
Portuguese trade even m J apan 

The exclusive possession of the Spice Islands 
became a fixed pomt m the Dutch policy. The 
instructions to their first Governor-General, Pieter 
Both (1609-1614), were that, ‘ The commerce of 
the Moluccas, Amboyna and Banda should belong 
to the Company, and that no other nation in the 
world should have the least part ’ Throughout 
their long negotiations with England, they never 
yielded their sovereign rights in the Spice Islands. 

Having thus struck at Spain at the two 
extremities of her Indo-Portuguese trade, Lisbon 
and the Moluccas, the Dutch proceeded de- 
liberately to establish themselves at vantage-posts 
along the line of communication. Into the military 
operations of the next half-century space precludes 
me from entering. Live dates 1 must suffice to 
mark the further Dutch conquest of the Indian 
trade route Having made themselves a power m 
Java, midway between the Malay Straits and the 
Moluccas, they fixed their capital at Batavia on 
its northern coast, in 1619. In 1641 they captured 
Malacca from the Portuguese, and thus turned 
the Straits into a Dutch water-way. From 1638 
onwards they expelled the Portuguese from Ceylon, 
driving them from their last stronghold in 1658 
They took possession of the great half-way house 

1 Each date, it should be remembered, is only the decisive one m a 
senes of operations 
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of Indo-European coramorco, tho Capo of Good 
t«i Hope, and settled a colony thoro in IGS2 When 
Portugal oinorged, in 1040, from hor sixty yearn’ 
captivity to Spain, sho found that hor powor m tho 
loti rastcm sons had passed to tho Dutch In 1041 
sho surrendered for cvor hor exclusive olaims to 
tho spico tmdo by a treaty with Holland, on tho 
basis of tho Dutch retaining their conquests, nnd 
of freo navigation and trndo to both Powers in tho 
Eastern seas 1 

Holland’s conquest of tho Indian Arohipolago 
was, fn truth, a conquest by treaty not less than by 
war Always ready to fight, sho regarded fighting 
ohiofly as nn instrument of trndo Hor object was 
not, ns Portugal s had boon, to toko vengoonce on 
tho ‘ ticfandnsinn Machomet t tecta ’ for the loss of 
tho Holy Plncos in Palestine, or to bwoII the pnde 
of a Eoyal Houso by now Asintio titles, nnd to 
bring tho kingdoms of tho East within the Christian 
fold, bnt by establishing a sufiloient degree of 
sovereignty ovor the islands to prevent thorn from 
soiling their spices to any European nation but 
herself Where she found a stringent supremacy 
needful she established it, where a loss oontrol 
sufficed, she was at first willing to leave the prinoes 
and peoples very much to themselves. The whole 
process is laid bare m the documents copied for 
tho English East India Company during our 

1 Clanat rii- of the Dutch Per- for th* text of thU initrnmont. 

traaiy oflShh Jen*, 1641 * Bull of Niebolaj V 8th 

prodalmod at Bat* rin In October January 14M- BdUio Tcvn- 
104A IthmkDr W IL Blatchop fwarn tom- ▼ 
of IjCDcion and 1st yd on Unlrtrafty 
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occupation of Java (1811-1818), and now preserved 
in the India Office. 1 

I propose, as in my sketch of the Portuguese 
policy m Asia, to briefly exhibit from the manu- 
script records the methods, rather than the mili tary 
operations, by which the Dutch built up their 
supremacy in the Eastern Seas. So far as it is 
possible to generalise, the Dutch kept three points 
steadily in view First, the sovereign authority of 
Holland must be acknowledged by the island-chiefs. 
This was asserted sometimes as the result of con- 
quest, but frequently m the form of a protectorate, 
the native princes consenting to hold their territories 
as a kind of fief under the Dutch suzerainty 
Second, all other European nations, and especially 
England, were to be excluded from the island 
trade ; and in many cases specific engagements 
were entered mto for war against Portugal and 
Spam. Third, as the Dutch tightened their grasp 
on the Archipelago, they adopted more drastic pro- 
visions foi the maintenance of their monopoly. 2 The 
natives were forbidden to sail beyond certain limits 
from their respective coasts, under pam of piracy, 
they were prohibited from trading with Indian 
or other Asiatic ports ; and they were compelled to 


1 Statement of the States and 
Princes, &c MS Java Book, India 
Office Vide ante, p 836, foot- 
note 

2 How all-embracing that 
monopoly was may be seen from 
the following list of articles m 
which the Dutch factories claimed 


the exclusive right to deal * 
Amber, bird’s-nests, cassia lignum, 
sapanwood, cloths, camphor, 
benzoni, cloves, diamonds, gold, 
opium, pepper, mace, mother o’ 
pearl, nutmegs, sago, slaves, tin, 
tortoise-shell, wax Java Book, 
p 4 India Office MSS 
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root np their spice trees in islands whioh competed 
with the produce of the Dutch settlements 8bpu 
Iations wore sometimes introduced to permit the 
introduction of the Reformed Religion. 

A few examples must suffice to illustrate these 
general principles of policy The arena was that 
groat island world, perhaps the mountain tops and 
plateaux of a submerged continent, wluoh stretches 
from the shores of Asia to the Australian ooast 
An almost continuous belt of long islands (Bn 
matra, Java, Flores and Timor, dto) curves south 
eastwards from the Malay PenmBula to the north 
west point of Australia. Within thiB belt, on the 
north, he Borneo, Celebes to the east of Borneo , 
the Moluooas or Spice Islands, including Parnate 
and Tidore , with the valuable Nutmeg and Clove 
Isles, Banda, Amboyna, Pnlaway, Pularoon and 
Bosengyn among them to the south , and finally 
New Guinea at the easternmost extremity The 
Philippines stretch m elongated broken masses 
northward from the Spioe Islands towards Formosa, 
China and Japan 

The Dutch resolved to make themselves 
masters both of the outer or southern belt of long 
islands and of the nob spioe-arohipelsgo whioh 
they girt m A glance at the map will show 
that the first strategic point on the outer holt is 
Aohin, on the north western point of Sumatra, 
commanding the entrance to the narrow sea 
between that island and the Malay Peninsula 
The of A ohin claimed a disputed supremacy 

ikq over all Sumatra, and in 1600 the Dutch entered 
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into a treaty with him for a resident factory . 1 1600 
The relations were gradually strengthened into 
an armed alliance against the Portuguese, whose 
Eastern capital, Malacca, dominated the opposite 
coast When the Dutch grew strong and the 
Achm Raja, feaiing the lesults of their success, 
began to give tiouble, he found his dependent 
chiefdoms and islets, had themselves entered into 
separate engagements with Holland acknowledging 
her sovereignty, and seeming to her the privileges 
of exclusive trade Erom the year 1688 onwards, 1688 
and even before that date, the Dutch treaties with 
the Sumatra minor chiefs pledge them to hostility 
against the King of Achm. 

On the opposite coast of the Malay Peninsula 
the Dutch took even more effective measures. 

The keys to the passage on the northern side were 
Portuguese Malacca, about two-thirds down the 
Straits, and the native kingdom of Johor, at their 
exit near the eastern point of the Malay Pemnsula. 

In the early days of the Dutch Company Malacca, 
the Eastern capital of Portuguese Asia, could defy 
any Protestant fleet unless aided by a native land 
power. So in 1606 the Dutch made a compact 1606 
with Johor to seize Malacca ; Holland to keep the 
town and fortress, Johor to have the adjacent 
territory, and all captured property to be divided 
between them 2 Erom this time onward the 
Dutch could attack Malacca with the help of the 
Achm fleet from Sumatra on the north-west and of 


1 Treaty of December 1600 2 Treaty of 17th May, 1606 

Java Records India Office MSS Java Records India Office MSS. 
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tho Johor Ioyios from the east It was only their 
unstablo relations with theso native States that 
deforced tho final fall of the Portuguese head 
urn quartors in the For East to Holland m 1641 In 
that year tho country around Malacca also 
abjured its allegiance to Portugal and promised 
fidelity to tho Dutoh. ' 

Of soaroely less importance than the Malacca 
passage between the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, 
whioh thus came into Dutch keeping, were the 
Straits of Sundo between Sumatra and Java 
This narrow opening formed an alternative entranoe 
through tho belt of long islands into the Arohi 
pelago, and tho Dutch Company resolved to 
seouro tho ooinmand of it Bantam, on the north 
western point of Java, dominated its exit into 
the inner sea of islands Even bofore the United 
Company’s first voyage, the 1 soparato ’ Dntoh 
commanders had made a oompact with the Baja 
of Bantam for ‘mutual honeBt trade, and the 
subsequent treaties with Bantam fill many pages 
of the India Office records.’ 
isos In 1609, by an engagement known as the 
‘Eternal Treaty, the Dutoh agreed to aid tho 
Bantam Baja against foreign enemies, particularly 
tho Spanish and Portuguese, and his State slowly 
passed into a dependency of Holland The Dutch 
perceived, however, that the mouth of the Jacatra 
nver, with its spacious bay, a little to the east of 

1 Jmma Booh eocdemetL India down to 1783- B»oon3*- 

Offlw KBS. Intfljt Offlw MBS. 

* Trwti#* of Brd July 1690, 
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Bantam, avoided superior convenience for shipping. 

In 1G12 a tienty secured free trade to the Dutch 1012 
at Jacatra, and after a scuffle with the English, 
tlie Dutch destioyed the old Javanese town, lebuilt 
if under the name of Batavia, and made it their 
headquarters in the East (1G19). igio 

The clearness of vision which led them to 
secure the two main inlets into the Archipelago 
(the Stiaits of Malacca and the Straits of Sunda) 
also guided the Dutch to the best sites m the 
enclosed island world. The positions which they 
took up were cithei stiong for war or lich in 
trade, and eventuall} r passed into tlio Dutch power 
by conquest from the Portuguese or by treaties 
enforced on the native chiefs. The atiocities of 
Spanish-Portuguese rule made the lslandeis wel- 
come the now comeis, v r ho promised to help them 
against the common oppressor. Almost every- 
where w r e find a defensive alliance with the natives 
against the Poitugueso become the basis of the 
Dutch powei . Thus at Ternate, the chief seat of 
trade m the Moluccas or Spice Islands, the Sultan 
entered into a treaty with the Dutch Admiral in 
1607 for protection against a Spamsh-Portuguese 1007 
armada. The light to build and to destroy forts 
followed. The uprooting of the clove tiees which 
might compete with the Dutch at Amboyna came 
m due course ; and m 1649 the Sultan appointed 1049 
the Dutch Governor as his Viceroy ovei his chief 
island dependencies 1 

1 Treaties of Juno, 1607, 8rd May, 1649, &c Java Records. India 
Offico MSS 
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One other example must suffice Amboyna, 
the nohest clove island of the southern Molnooas, 
had been visited by the Dutch ‘ separate ’ expedi 
tions, and ontered into a trade arrangement. In 
icoo 1600 this friendly relation was strengthened into a 
compaot for the expulsion of the Portuguese and 
ieu, the ereobon of a Dutch castle 1 In 1606 the ohiefs 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Holland, m return 
for a guarantee of proteotaon against Portugal and 
Spain They agreed to aid the Dntoh m their ware 
and to sell their oloves to no other nabou 5 As 
the Dutch drew faghter their bonds on the Mo- 
lnooas, Amboyna, like its snserain island, Temate, 
mis grew resbvo But in 1618 the Dutch finally esta 
Wished their supremacy at Amboyna, and secured 
by treafaes the exclusive trade, the free exercise of 
the Boformed Itehgion, and the nght to demand 
was forced labour * In 1628 they took advantage of a 
dispute m the family of the Temate Baja to shake 
off his suxoram olaims to the oustoms dubes at 
Amboyna, and to deolare themselves masters of 
the island by virtue of oonquest from the Portu 
guese m 1606 

The harsher measures of the Dutch in the 
Archipelago belong, generally, to a penod subse- 
quent to 1623 It was not til] a muoh later date that 
they fully developed their system of oonflnmg the 
l Blunders on pain of piracy to their own or adjacent 

1 Traaly of September 1600. Office USB. 

Indi* Office MSS. * Treetua of the lfithHorember 

* Treaty of Oth Angmi, 1606 1018, l*t Jdy 1030. JftTfc Be- 

(md to have been rene wed in card*. India Office MBS. 

1600). Jara Beoard*. lndt» 
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coasts, foibad theii sending or receiving embassies 
to or from India and tbe Asiatic continent, and en- 
forced a tribute m ‘ full-grown slaves.' 1 In the early 
yeais of the seventeenth century the Dutch leally 
weie what they declaied themselves to be, the 
deliverers of the islands from Portuguese oppression. 

In leturn for their protection they demanded the 
exclusive tiade, and such subsidiary guarantees 
as they deemed needful to secuie it. 

The growing livahy of the English put an end 
to tills state of comparative calm. On tho one 
hand, the Dutch claimed the monopoly of the 
richest of the Spice Islands on the threefold 
ground of priority of occupation, services rendered 
to the natives against the Portuguese, and treaties 
which at once defined and secuied their lights. 

On the other hand, the English asserted the still 
earliei arrival of Drake's ship m 1579, denied that 1579 
the isolated coast castles of the Dutch amounted 
to effective occupation of a great aiclnpelago, and 
claimed an equal light with the Dutch to make 
treaties with the native Poweis. 

The English claim founded on Drake’s prionty 
of discovery could not be piessed m serious diplo- 
macy, as it told against our general contention 
that a title to territory could only be maintained 
on the ground of actual possession, or effective 
occupation. But it long served as a national 

rallying cry In 1606 Sir Henry Middleton as- igog 

1 Soo for example the treaties Java Records, p 287. India Offico 
with tho Island of Sumbawa, MSS. 

1669, 1678, 1674-5, 1701, 1765. 
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sorted our right to a factory m the Moluccas, 1 for 
that Sir Franois Drake had trade in Temate before 
the name of the Hollanders -was known in those 
parts of the world ' 1 As late as 1662 it formed a 
basis of a discourse, the Edit India Trade firtt 
discovered by the English, in whioh the author 
gravely relates how the Dutch 1 took the advantage 
of the negligent and inconsiderate English ’ to 
sooure the profits of Drake’s discovery 1 This 
popular plea, although put forward m official doon 
merits,’ cannot bo accepted by an honest historian 
But it explains that sense of having been over- 
reached which embittered English feeling to the 
Dutch 

The situation was m fact incompatible with 
poace Yet Holland and England wore in Europe, 
not only at peace, but the joint champions of a 
great religious cause Nor oould either oountry at 
once forget that but for Elizabeth s coldness to the 
Dutch overtures, the English Queen might have 
been the sovereign of the united nations On the 
idol arrival of the English BhipB m the East, 1602, the 
commanders of the two Protestant fleets joined 
against the Portuguese , and, as we saw, the 
plunder of a Portugal ship supplied the return 
oargo for the first voyage of the London Company 
But the Dutch quiokly peroeived that the English 

1 The Doit But Indian * Petition of the Company to 
Voyage, London 1806. the Lord High TroMrjrr of Eng 

* Strang* Nr*e* from t\c l*nd, November 1811. Firtt 
Induity by J D Duoonrse, p. 1 Letter Boolj p. 429 
ft London, 1852. 
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weie both weak and inconvenient neighboms in the 
Archipelago. 

Each English voyage worked' with a small 
capital, and raised the local prices by eagerness to 
secure a freight. The Butch abstained for a time 
from hostilities, yet strove to frighten the natives 
from dealing with the newcomeis by lepiesentmg 
them as buccaneeis. When the island chiefs 
found that the English, instead of making piiatical 
descents, came with money in their hands, and 
parted with it more freely than the Butch, this 
device failed The Butch next tried bribery, and 
in 1603 weie said to have offeied 12,000 dollais to ib03 
the natives of Pulaioon if they would not tiade 
with the English. 1 The death of Elizabeth in 
1603, and King James’s tieaty with Spain and 
Portugal m the following year, broke the tradition 
of Butch and English friendship based on the joint 
championship of the Protestant cause. Scruples 
of sentiment 01 of religion disappeared, and com- 
mercial rivalry became the permanent factor in the 
lelations of England and Holland. 

It is not needful to dwell on the early phases 
of the struggle -which ensued The English Com- 
pany was the weakling child of the old age of 
Elizabeth and of the shifty policy of King James * 
the Butch Company was the strong outgrowth of 
the life and death struggle of a new nation with 
its Spanish oppressors. The English Company 
began with slendei resources in 1601 the system 
of £ separate voyages,’ which the Butch Company, 

1 Calendar of Slate Papers, East Indies, 1518-1616, par 825. 
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after a trial of that method on a groat scale since 
1605, deliberately abandoned in 1602 for the joint 
system of a United Company with vast capital — 
the joint system which the English only adopted 
after oleven years of painfnl expenenoe in 1612, 
and even then m n less stable form 

Yet the English boldly stood forth to the natives 
not only as rivals bnt os opponents of the Dutch, 
ices In 1605 the King of Tidore, in the Spice Islands, 
appealed to King James for help against the 
Hollanders, on the ground that his Majesty was 
in friendship with Spam 1 The King of Temate, 
hard by, inquired after the health of the 'great 
Captain Eranois Drain,’ whose return ‘we have 
daily expected,' and complained that the Dutch, 
having driven ont the Portuguese, prevent him from 
granting a faotory to the English. 1 The King 
of Bantam in Java rejoioed that ‘now England 
and Bantam are both as one ’ 8 Prom Aohin m 
Sumatra,' 1 commanding the western gateway of 
the Arohipolago, to the Spioe Islands in its furthest 
east, the Dutoh found themselves encountered by 
a new sot of oompetmg, and sometimes hostile, 
oompaote between the native pnnoes and the 
English Company 

We even went so far as to try to provide an 
English wife for the King of Sumatra. That 
potentate having expressed a wish for such a 
oonsort, ‘ a gentleman of honourable parentago ’ 

* M LatUr Boot of Urn ’ B" •> P- «■ 

Bast India Company (BIrdwvod * Idam, p. 6S. 

mod Fwt»r 1888) p. 67 ‘ Idam p. S7 
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proposed at a Court meeting of the Company in 
1614, ‘ his daughter of most excellent parts for 1614 
music, her needle and good discourse, as also very 
beautiful and personable.’ The probable benefit 
to the Company was giavely debated, 1 and the 
lawfulness of the enterprise proved by Scripture.’ 

But some feared that the other wives ‘ may poison 
her if she became an extraordinary favouiite.’ 1 
The father was willing to take the risk, but we do 
not hear that the lady went out Yet the bare 
suggestion must have seemed alarming to the 
Dutch 

Nor did the English diplomacy m Europe tend 
to soothe the rivalry in the Asiatic seas. Holland 
quickly valued at its real worth the lip-friendship 
of King James. During the Dutch efforts for a 
settlement with Spain, England was detached 
from the Protestant cause by the bait of a Spanish 
marriage, and of the Netherlands as a prospective 
dowry of the Infanta after the death of the childless 
Archduke. Holland, thus deserted, saw her hoped- 
for peace with Spain dwindle to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce of 1609, leaving the menace of a igoo 
Spanish war on its expiry, and a resentment against 
England for a century to come 

The Dutch in the East took piompt measures 
to deal with the situation. If England proved so 
faint a friend m Europe, the Archipelago was to be- 
come a place of little ease for the English Company 
Scarcely had the Spanish truce of 1609 given 
Holland a breathing-pause, than she resolved to 

1 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1618-161G, pars 789, 812 

VOL I -r 
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icoo consolidate her Asiatic settlements under a firm 
local control The Cotwoil of Seventeen nominated 
a man of great ability to the charge of the Com 
pony’s factories, and in November 1609 1 the Staten- 
General commissioned him with extensive powers 
as tho first Governor General of the Dutch East 
Indies Pieter Both 1 justified their confidence 
Ho had proved his capaoity as admiral of the 
Brabant Company’s expedition m 1699 1601, and 
his initial duty in his new high office was to take 
an oath of fidelity of the Dntch servants in the East 
to the States General and the United Company 
leio Ho Bailed as Governor General with a fleet of 
eight ships m January 1610, and after months of 
storm arrived at Bantam in January 1611 During 
in -1611 the next four years he brought the islands wi thin 
a network of treaties Ho thus confirmed from 
Java to the Moluccas the supremacy and exclusive 
trade of the Dutch procured, when expedient, the 
toleration of the Protestant religion , and laid the 

1 Injtroctianj far Pieter Both, General reated from tho flat on 
Governor md General, and ihoee -wbatwe may rail a Parliamentary 
of the Council of India, Ao, given ban* as contracted •inih the royal 
nniW tha order of tha Ataemblj charter* of Ehxabeth and our 
of Representative* of the Ea*t Stuart Kin g*. 

India Company on the 14th * Par the We of thi* diitm 
November 1809 and approved by guiah*dmana#*A. J vandar Aa a 
the Statea-General on the 28th Bv>yrapkt*eh Woordenboek der 
November 1809 Vwnesmekng Ntxlerlandn (81 vol*. Haa rlem , 
« jj » InitTueiMm, Ordonnannen 1888-78) and Vtsa det Qokcct 
en Roglvmtnten poor cU regency nrurt GinAramx, ac« TAbrifi da 
van Nederlandtoh IndO, from rffisicnr* dn JitabUtttmen* Uol- 
1609 to 10-88, by P Hijer pp, landoit aum Inda Oriental* 
1-23 (BbUtu, 1848) It trill perJ P L Dn Bole (La Hay*, 
thna be ob*erved that the appoint- 1780). 
meni of the Hutch Governor- 
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foundations of a new national Power in the Eastern i6is 
Archipelago. On the expiry of his office, he 
sailed in January 1615 with four nchly laden 
vessels for Europe, hut perished m a hurricane off 
the Mauritius. The name of a mountain m that 
island long commemorated his loss, and appears in 
a journal of 1689 as ‘ Pierre Both.’ 

He had found his task an easy one. The 
native rulers in the Archipelago, like the coast- 
lajas with whom the Portuguese dealt on the 
Malabar seaboard, were princes on a small scale. 

The greatest of them, like the King of A chin and 
the Sultan of Temate, exercised an uncertain 
suzerainty over detached territories and islands, 
each with lesser chiefs of its own. Nor as regards 
the English did the first Dutch Governor-General 
find much difficulty. The whole number of 
English ships sent out up to the year 1610, inclu- 
sive, amounted to seventeen, 1 and of the seventeen 
vessels only a few were at any one time in Asiatic 
waters The Dutch, on the other hand, had sent 
out sixty-five ships before the union of the separate 
compames in 1602, and sixty-nine vessels from 1602 
to 1610 2 The armament and fighting foice of the 


1 The first six voyages {ante, p 
291) 

2 The contrast canbest be brought 
ont by the following figures, to be 
compared with the table given on 
p 291 In 1602 the United Dutch 
Company sent out 14 ships aud 

I yacht or small vessel , in 1603, 
12 ships and 1 yacht , in 1605, 

II ships , in 1606, 8 ships and 1 


yacht, m 1607, 10 ships and 8 
yachts , m 1610, 7 ships and 1 
yacht , total, 62 ships and 7 yachts 
Compiled chiefly from the separate 
expeditions given m De Opkomst 
van liet Nederlandech Gezag in 
Oost Indie, ko (1695-1610) vol in 
pp 3-185, by Jhr J K J De 
Jonge (11 volumes, Amsterdam, 
1864-1883) 
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English ships wore also inferior to the Dutch 
Tho Dntoh, moreover, took a practioal care for the 
well being and moruls of their servants unknown 
in tho English factories Whale the London Com- 
pany sent out volumes of sermons and forced baok 
icio tho first English wife, 1 * * the Dntoh Governor General 
carried with him thirty six goodly young women as 
mates to their oountrymen m the East 5 It was 
not till more than half a century later, that the 
English Company, moved by the scandal of a half- 
oaste population, followed their example J 

Tho English faotors and captains in the Arohi 
pelago were m truth outmatched at every point, 
and the London Company found itself compelled 
ion to seek support noaror home In 1611 it opened 
negotiations at Amsterdam. A letter to the Burgo- 
masters of that city proposed ‘ that as our nations 
have long continued m firm bonds and league of 
amity, so wo might peaceably prooood to tradojomtly 
together without troubling of either States ’ 4 The 
Dutch replied m an amicable spint, and proposed 
to approaoh the States General on the subject 
But meanwhile the London merchants realised 
that the struggle was a national one, not to be 
settled by the two Companies alone, nnd had 

1 Mr*. Richird Steals. TkcSxxg (L* H*ya, 1708) 

lull wi Wtxlcm Inix o, imf tio ’ Oh*pl«to Andenon i Tit 

Bxxlory of 0i4 Factory at Bxtrat Btxglxilx xn Wexicrrx Indxa, baa'd 
of Bombay bj lie Bov Philip on the Snrat Booarda, p, 31b. 
Andmon, ohaplmn, pp. 29 48 * Bobort HUffleUm to o«rt»to 

(od. I860) Bnrgom* of Anwterdim, fith 

* d*t (Jonrfmwf GinA- October 161L Ftnt Letitr Boot 
raux par J P L Xhi Bol*t pH P- 
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declared to the Lord High Treasurer of England 
that they ‘ are enforced at last to break silence and 
■complain their griefs.’ 1 

The tale they told was one to which no English 
sovereign could turn a deaf ear. They had £ long 
and patiently endured sundry notorious wrongs and 
injurious courses at the hands of the Hollanders,’ 
and being now reduced to extremities 1 but having 
no means of remedy, do humbly imploie your 
Lordship’s honorable assistance and mediation to 
the States.’ They based their claim to trade in the 
Archipelago on the pnor discoveries of Drake, 
■Cavendish and Lancaster ; and on Drake’s compact 
with the King of Temate (the suzerain of the 
Moluccas) long before the Dutch were heard of m 
those seas The argument had its inconvemences, 
for it would have told still more strongly in favour 
of the Portuguese prior rights which the English 
Company were about to scatter to the winds 
But it sufficed to bring the question within the 
range of European diplomacy, and to open out 
new opportunities to James in his favourite r61e of 
the peace-making monarch 

From this period the relations of the Dutch 
and Enghsh Companies divide mto two distinct 
branches contmuous negotiation in Europe, and 
continuous contests in the East After preliminary 
action by our ambassador m Holland, the States- 
Beneral, m 1613, sent Commissioners accompanied 
by G-rotius, then Pensionary of Eotterdam and the 

1 Petition to the Earl of Salisbury, endorsed November 1611. First 
Letter Boole , pp. 429-432 
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foremost international jurist of the age, to treat 
with English Comimssionora in London. 1 Muoh 
lsu wrnnglingrosultcdin avngne agreementm 1614 that 
each nation should enjoy snoh places as it had con- 
quered or discovered, and pay customs duties to the 
othor at those ports, while both should jom against 
tho common enemy — Spam and Portugal ’ The 
Governor of tho English Company held a con 
fcrenco with tho Dutch ambassador in London for 
‘ a loving and friendly trade both defensive apd 
offensive,’ by tho two corporations we to throw 
open the Cambay coast to the Dutch, and they to 
admit ns to tho Spice Islands ' 

The growing animosities in the East rendered 
this arrangement a dead letter, and in Januaiy 
ion 101G negotiations were renewed at The Hague 
Sir Henry Wotton, our ambassador m Holland, 
together with certain Commissioners to represent 
the East India Company, received a favourable 
audience from Barneveldt, who would gladly have 
seen the two Companies join * to beat the Spaniard 
out of the East Indies ' * King James himself put 
pressure on the English Company to come to terms, 
but forbad any open breach with Spam 1 This last 
condition rendered a real agreement impossible for 
Holland. The English CommissionerB demanded 
free trade by the law of nations The Dutch 


1 Calendar of Slate Paper e, 
East Iodias, 1310-1610, p*r 541 

* Idem, 4th January 1614, par 
078 

* Idem February 1814 par 


4 Calendar of State P apart 
East Indh*. 1518-1816 par*- 
854, 874. 

* Idem, pars. 884 898, 894, 901V 
967 te- 
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replied that any tiade at all in the Eastern Seas 
could only be secured by great armaments and 
garrisons against Spam, and that if the Enghsh 
refused to share m the cost, they could not fairly 
claim to share in the profits 1 

Finally Bameveldt offered three alternatives. 
First, for the Enghsh to retire from the trade; 
second, for the Enghsh to unite in a joint East 
India Company with the Dutch , third, for the 
Enghsh to maintain their position by a vigorous 
war 2 He declared that the States-General regarded 
the East Indian trade as a cardinal point m their 
national policy, and that they assisted the Dutch 
Company with great sums to maintain it by force 
of arms The Enghsh, on the other hand, thought 
that the Dutch capital was wasted in wars and on 
an army of 10,000 soldiers in the East. 8 Nothing 
remained but for our Co mm issioners to come away. 
The negotiations of 1615 broke down at The Hague, 
as those of 1618-14 had proved fruitless in London. 

King James felt annoyed that he had failed in 
his part of royal peace-makei, and the Dutch were 
aware of the fact They saw then* advantage in a 
union which should compel the Enghsh to share 
m the Protestant defence of the Indies, and they 
had confidence in their own ability to retain the 
lion’s share of the trade They therefore tiansf erred 
the scene of opeiations once more to England, and 
their ambassador urged as a c groundwork ’ for the 

1 Calendar of State Papei 8, 2 Idem, par 957 

East Indies, 1618-1616, pars 901, 3 Idem , pars 957, 966 

905 
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amalgamation of the two Companies that they 
should jointly snbsonbe £1,200,000 to a common 
fitook 1 The English Company had by this time 
broken the Spanish Portuguese power on the 
Indian coast, and saw their way to trade without 
sharing m the costly armaments and island-defences 
1015 of the Dutch. In Angnst 1016 they declared that 
they were oontent that Holland shonld surcease 
from hor wars with Spain in the East, being them 
solves ‘ confident that in time they will oat the 
Spaniard out of that trade, only by underselling 
him m all parts of Christendom ’ * So with ‘ good 
words ’ they thanked the Dutch ambassador, and 
the third senos of negotiations oamo to an end. 

Meanwhile the Hollanders were rendering onr 
lOis position intolerable in the Arohipolago In 1613 
they forcibly prevented the people of Maohian in 
ion the Moluccas from trading with ns In 1614 our 
agents retaliated by a treaty with the noh nntmeg- 
islond Banda, whose inhabitants declared them 
selves wilbng to live and die with the English 5 
In 1016 the London Company encouraged its 
factors to break boldly into the Spice Islands and 
to attempt both Banda and Amboyna 1 But the 
Dntoh replied by the argument of ‘seven tall 
ships ' m the Archipelago, and threatened to sink 
any Eng lish interloper In December 1616, at 
their headquarters at Bantam m Java, ‘the envy 

Court Boot, a. pp. 489-4SS. ' Catruiar of Bitie Foytrt 

1 Court Ilmmis* 18th Aog-ns E*4t Indie*. 1518-1610, per 794. 
1015 [Ooinior of 8taU Puptrt, 4 Idnh p»P 971 
1510-1010 p*p 1014]. 
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of the Hollanders is so great that to take out one 
of our eyes, they will lose both then own.’ 1 In 1617 
came the news that the Dutch had forty or fifty 
English pnsoneis m irons at Amboyna, starving 
on a single cake of bread a day, so that they were 
reduced to skin and bone. 

The personal hatred between the agents of the 
two Companies had now nsen to fever- heat. The 
English despised the phlegmatic ‘ mechanic ’ ways 
of the Hollanders, called them ‘ shoemakers ’ and 
1 beer-brewers,’ and flew into a passion at the mere 
sight of a Dutch document In 1618 our Admiral 
at Batavia, Sir Thomas Dale, on receiving a 
communication m Flemish, ‘ scolded, stamped 
on the ground, swore, erased,’ asking ‘why the 
letters were not m French, Spamsh, Latin or any 
other language if we did not like to write English.’ 2 
The Dutch paid back abuse with scorn, pulled down 
the English flag, befouled it, and tore it to pieces, 3 
and hit upon a device for rendering it hateful to 
the natives. In 1617 they ‘ covered all the seas 
from the Bed Sea to the coast of China, spoiling 
and robbing all nations m the name and under the 
colour of the English.’ 4 In 1618 they publicly 
insulted our flag by running up the French and 
English colours, with Prince Maurice’s banner 
displayed above, ‘ triumphing m the doing thereof, 
because they have overcome both ’ 5 

1 Idem, par 1078 Indies, 1617-1621, pax 278 (p 127). 

2 MS. Dutch Records, India 4 Idem, pars 105, 106 See 

Office, first series, vol. in. No 99, also pax 654 [N B The English 
P ^2 version ] 

3 Calender of Slate Papers, East 5 Idem, par 421 
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I£ wo look only to their position in the East 
thoj had causo for exultation Their seoond 
Govomor Genoral, Gerard Eeynst (1614-16), proved 
a worthy succosaor to Pieter Both A direotor of 
tho United Company at Amsterdam, Eeynst was 
induced to accept tho Governor Generalship by 
liboral allowances, a gold medal with a massy 
chain, and the assurance of being re appointed a 
i direotor on his return He sailed in July 1613 at 
tho head of a laige fleet, with ample powers from 
tho Council of Seventeen ratified by the States 
General, and with a commission direct from Pnnce 
Maunce This doable sanobon of the States 
General and of the Houbb of Orange represented 
the union of tho supreme oivil power with the 
highest military authority in Holland. It gave to 
the Flemish Company a national basis whioh was 
absent from tho charters of our Stuart kings, and 
whioh the English Company only obtamod by Acts 
of Parliament under Dutch William, three-quarters 
of a century 7 later The tenure of office for the 
Dutch Govomor Generals was five years — a term 
afterwards adopted for our own 

Thus backed by the strength of his nation, 
Eeynst detached a squadron on the voyage out to 
plant factories at Aden and on the Arabian coast, 
and became the founder of the Dutch trade m the 
Eed Sea. But his ohief aim was to shut up the 
nutmeg and dove islands of the archipelago against 
the English. With a fleet of eleven ships he 
ohastased the Banda chiefs who had traded with 
us, seised on the neighbouring islands, and drove 
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ns out of Amboyna. His career was cut short by 
dysentery m December 1615. 1 Laurens Beaal igis 
(1616-1618), piovisionally appomted to fill his place igig-igis 
by the Council of India then assembled at Temate, 
consohdated what his two predecessois had won 
He strengthened the Dutch fortifications through- 
out the Aichipelago, extended the Company’s 
commerce, filled its exchequer, and prepared the 
way for the great G-ovemor-G-eneral who succeeded 
him. 

The English Company also armed itself for a 
life or death struggle In spite of obstacles the 
four expeditions of its- Fust Joint Stock (1613- igis-igig 
1616) were bringing home rich cargoes, and its 
shares lose to 207 per cent in 1617. But much 
of its property then remained m the Indies, and, 
owing to losses from the Dutch, had eventually to 
be sold to the Second Joint Stock at a low valua- 
tion. Its accounts could not be finally wound up 
until 1621, and its whole piofits during the eight 1021 
yeais (1613-1621) only amounted to 87i- per cent 2 
Its permanent achievement, as we shall see, was 
the stiengthemng of our position not in the Eastern 
Archipelago, hut on the west coast of India undei 
the sanction of the Mughal Empeior obtained by 
Sir Thomas Boe In 1616, howevei, its credit 
stood high, and the expectations fiom the division 
of its piofits still higher. 

1 DuBois,I'tcsrfesGoJiuc?'r!CKrs- General in 1613, did not arrive 
Gdncraux, p 25, ff (1763) , Van till 1614 

der An’s BiograpJnsch Woordcn- - Mocpherson, History of the 
bock dcr Ncdcrlanden, Reynst, European Commerce imth India, 
although appomted Governor- p 97 (1812). 
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When, thorofore, on the expiry of the four years 
lois-ieie of the First Joint Stock (1013-1010), the London 
Company resolved to open a new contribution for 
another four years, it was eagerly snbsonbed The 
spirit of adventure among the English nobility and 
country gently, which had found scope on the 
Spanish main under Elisabeth, but whioh the 
Spanish entanglements of JameB pent up, sought 
an outlet in the Second Joint Stock of the East 
1617-ioto India Company Fifteen dukes and earls, thirteen 
countesses and ladies of title, eighty two knights, 
judges and pnvy councillors, headed the list of 
954 subscribers. 1 The contributions amounted to 
£ 1 , 620 , 040 , the largest capital that had ever been 
subscribed to any joint stock undertaking in the 
world "With this sum, to be divided into three 
voyages, it seemed as if tho English Company 
might at length hold their own against Holland 
m tho Eastern seas 5 

They soon discovered, however, that the oapture 


1 The complete li*i was mad* 
np as follo’ini 

ID dnko* end earl*, 

82 knight*, Irwin ding judge*, 
privy eotmdDors, 4c^ 

18 connteaee* and other titled 
ladiea, 

18 widow* and maiden ladles, 
28 clergymen and physician*, 
818 merchant*, 

214 tradesmen, 

25 merchant stranger*, and 
348 without any designation. 

954 

* Th* capital wae apportioned 


thus Far charge* of the fint 
voyage of 1817-18, 9 *hlp*, 
£200,000 for charge* of the 
second voyage of 1818-19 8 ship*, 
£200,000 far charge* of the 
third voyage of 1019-90, 8 *hlp*» 
£400,000 far cargo** far the 
three voyage*, JttSfiOO far 
purchase of eommodltie* in the 
Indie*, £15%O00 far pnreh**e, 
repair and up- keep of the *hlp«, 
£350,000. Total, £1,800,000 
Brace qnoting India Office 1ISB. 
iwub of t\a SononhU East 
India Company l pp. l*®-4 
(1810) 
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of the spice trade was not to be achieved by money 1617-1620 
alone. Both at home and in the Bast the English 
organisation was inferior to the Dutch. The 
original weakness in the constitution of the 
London Company still rendered it unfit for great 
or permanent efforts The ‘ separate ’ voyages of 
1601 to 1612 had indeed given place to recurring 
joint stocks. But the change only superseded 
temporary groups of adventurers for single voyages 
by somewhat less temporaiy groups of adventurers 
for three or four voyages Bach group, whether 
for a smgle voyage, or for three or four, knew that 
its existence was limited to a brief term of years 
Its object was to make as much money as it could 
within the period allotted to it, and to spend as little 
as possible on fortifications which it would have to 
leave behind in the Bast and make over at a low 
valuation to the next group of adventurers. The 
Dutch Bast India Company felt its interests to be 
bound up With those of the Dutch Government, 
adopted the State policy, and willingly spent vast 
sums on troops and fortresses m the confidence 
that it would reap the permanent fruits of its 
territorial conquests. 

The English Company, m fact, still remained a 
private venture ; the Dutch Company knew itself to 
be a national enterprise The difference received 
emphasis horn the personal ehaiacter of Kin g 
James. The London Company’s charter was never 
qmte safe from Court intrigues. If royal favourites 
could no longer procure a license for English 
interlopers His Majesty was King of Scotland as 
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well as of England, and the charter did not touoh 
hie northom subjects In the cnsiB of its struggle 
with tho Dutch, the London Company learned with 
1 C 17 dismay that the King had in 1017 granted a patent 
to Sir James Cnwngham for a Scottish Company 
to trado to Greenland, Muscovy and the East 
Indies — ‘ in as ample manner and as the Company 
of London do ’ 

The danger was grave For the Scotch would 
not only prove keen rivals m trade, but then- 
charter might be covertly utilised by English 
interlopers, and a Presbyterian nation was not 
unlikely to come to an understanding with the 
Calvinist and Lutheran Dutoh The movement 
whioh resulted in the Scottish Brigade in Holland 
hod set in , and the London Company might find 
itself boset by a Scotch and Dutch combination m 
the East We shall find that the steward of the 
Dutch faotory at Amboyna m 1028 was an Aberdeen 
man King James listened to the remonstrances 
1818 of his English subjects, and in 1618 the new grant 
was recalled upon the London Company agreeing 
to compensate the Sootch patentee 1 

The concession did not oome too soon In the 
autumn of the same year, 1618, the English 
Company found itself onoe more compelled to 
appeal for State support in what now dearly 
revealed itself as a struggle between the Dutch 
and the English nations It presented memorials 

> M Letter Bock, pp 490- State Papert, Ujjl IniiM, 1M7 
401 (no d*te) Tho incident 1501 many a rtsrfa*. 

be ntudied id tho Calendar of 
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to the King and the Privy Council, setting forth i6is 
1 the manifest and insupportable wrongs and abuses 
done by the Hollanders unto your Majesty and 
your Majesty’s subjects in the Bast Indies.’ The 
two nutmeg-islets of Pularoon and Bosengyn, with 
a chief town in Lantor ox Great Banda which had 
freely surrendered to His Majesty, had been threat- 
ened or attacked by the Hollanders, and English 
prisoners publicly shown in chains. ‘ Lo, these are 
the men,’ said the Dutch to the islanders, ‘ whom 
ye made your Gods, in whom ye put your trust, but 
we have made them our slaves ’ Twenty of the 
miserable captives were since dead of cruel usage. 1 

The Dutch had also taken two of our ships, 
rifled another, and put the crews in irons, declaring 
they had the authority of King James himself to 
capture any English vessel to the East of the 
Celebes They refused to restore a vessel unless 
we gave up our claim to Pularoon, boasting 1 that 
one Holland ship would take ten English * that 
they care not for our King, for Saint George was 
now turned child.’ 2 

King James reopened negotiations m earnest 
(September 1618) and demanded that Dutch Com- igis 
missioners should be sent to London A report 
was allowed to reach The Hague that he had 
ordered the seizure in England of certain Dutch 
East Indiamen, and in November the Dutch Com- 
missioners were accredited — sis on behalf of the 
Dutch East India Company, and four on behalf of 

1 Calendar of State Tapers , [N B This is English version ] 

East Indies, 1617-1621, par 425 2 Idem , par 425 
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1018 tho States Goneral with the Dutch ambassador at 
their hoad 1 

The two questions to be settled were compensa 
bon for past injuries, and a fair arrangement for 
tho futuro The Dutoh Commissioners proved able 
diplomatists, 1 very subtle and onnning ’ ’ as they 
soemod to our plain city men At the very first 
meeting they took up a firm stand against ‘ repara 
low tion of damage,' and by January 27, 1819, they 
were sending for men-of-war to oarry them home 
When Lord Digby patched up the breaoh, things 
again came to a stand in Apnl as the Hollanders, 
while demanding that the English Company should 
share the oharges of the Dutch fortresses in the 
East, refused to allow it any Bhare in their oontrnL 
The King himself now intervened, declaring that 
‘ m a matter that so nearly and highly oonooms 
the weal of both countries, His MajoBty will neither 
spare any travail to efieot it, nor bo m anything 
more partial to either side than if they were both 
hiB own subjeots ' 

The King’s eagerness constrained the London 
isle Company to come to terms In July 1619 was 
oonoluded a treaty 1 * which yielded the main points 
to the Hollanders and proved from the first un 
workable by the English. The London Company 
obtained no compensation for past injuries, 
reckoned at £100 000 during a single year, 4 and no 


1 Calendar of 

1017 10H.pwm.487 488,491,492. 

* IdsrjL, pmr 068. 

* 7th July 1019 rmhfied 
hy Kin* Jwnem 10th July 1619 


Rynwr'i F<3dera, toL rriL p. 
170 ft (md. 1704-1785) 

* OaUndar of State Papm, 
East Mem, 1017-1021, pw 481 
(1018) 
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sliaie in the control of the Dutch fortifications to igi 9 
whose cost they were to contribute. The treaty, 
after granting an amnesty for all excesses on either 
side, and providing for a mutual restitution of ships 
and property, declaied the tiade m the Bast to he 
open to both Companies. Both Companies should 
exert themselves to reduce the native dues and 
exactions, to keep down prices of Indian commo- 
dities in the Bast, and to maintain a high scale of 
prices in Europe. On the south-east Indian coast 
the Bnghsh weie to have free trade at Pulicat on 
paying half the expenses of the Dutch garrison. 

In Java the pepper trade should be equally divided. 

In the Moluccas and the Banda and Amboyna 
Archipelagoes, which included the clove and nutmeg 
islands, the English should have one thiid and the 
Dutch two thirds of the trade, paying for the 
garrisons m a corresponding latio. Bach Company 
was to furnish ten ships of war to be kept m the 
East for purposes of common defence, and not 
to be employed on home voyages, but only in the 
port-to-port trade All forts should remain m the 
hands of theii present possessors — which piactically 
meant of the Dutch, as we had then so few — and 
certain proposed fortifications of the English were 
to be postponed for two or three yeais, until both 
Companies could agree upon them. 

The treaty was to be binding for twenty yeais 
Its execution was to be supervised by a joint 
Council of Defence in the Indies, composed of four 
members from each Company, with an appeal m 
case of dispute to the States-Greneral and the King 

VOL. i. a A 
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of England. So much eventually tamed on this 
Counoil of Defence clause that I give it m full 1 
Its functions were defined as the direction of the 
common defence by sea, the distribution of the 
ships of war, and tho regulation of dues or imposts 
for maintaining the forts and garrisons There is 
no montion of oivil or onmmal jurisdiction, nor of 
any system of law to be administered. 

Tho English Company felt that the royal rtle of 
peacemaker had been played chiefly at their oost 
They petitioned the King m particular against 
tho articles touohmg the forts, 1 as utterly cut- 
ting off tho Company from all hope and expectation 
of their obtaining any parts of the forts at any time 
hereafter, which in the end would utterly exclude 
the Company from the whole tirade of tho Indios ’ * 
Even the King’s ambassador at The Hague thought 
the fortress clauses might have been more ad van 


1 Bymer ■ Fcrdsra (od. 1701- 
1785) voL xvtL pp. 173-178 : 

Pour aroo crrdro extablir * 
mfu trr administer onie De&n*e, 
fl ttrra enge tm oootefl do Defend 
ootnpoM de Iroiot Peraonnei de* 
premier* A prfncipaui offiejer*, 
Mtan* par delft lei quelle* wront 
priaei & eahiei on nombre eg»l 
tmnt do l’uno quo de 1 autre oom 
pegnle, k prodderccDt par krar 
Oe Cornell ordonnerm de ee qul 
oanoemera Je faint de 1 * Defenae 
oom mono par Mer A diatribuera 
lea Nayirai do Guerre en tel* 
ecndrotti qtffl trourera n e o wi a t re. 
C omm a anaiy II relglera leo Daoe* 
A Impoaitian* qui *eront no©** 
•aim pour la entrotennement dea 


dita Forti A garni •oiu dloern, 
A *er» aoihoriae do faire rendre 
oompio aux Beoepueuci dt* dites 

ImpatUzoni 

Co Tralnte *era poor la tempi 
do vingt ana A 17 pendant oe 
tempi la, arrlro qnelqne* Hi*- 
putei qul no pulnont oitra ter 
mine©* par la dh oonaell en wa 
Quaxtien 1ft, ny par dee* par lta 
donx etunpa^niea, lo Different en 
tern ramla »u Boy do 1* Grande 
Bretagne A an* dtti «elgn*ur* 
Eatati Gonarenx, qtri daigneront 
predndro la Peine do raoeeznodar 
au contmtement de* un* A de* 
airtrai 

* CWandar of Siatt P*p*r> 
Bait Indlea, 1617-1031 par. 688 
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iageous to ns, 1 * 3 while his friend Chamberlain plainly 
wrote to him : ‘ Say what they can, things are 
passed as the other [side] would have it. 5 2 Secretary 
Calvert regarded the treaty as a mere suspension of 
the dispute, and believed a great opportunity had 
been lost, for the Portuguese, French and Danes 
were all eager for a trade alliance with us in the 
East However, on July 16, 1619, King James 
ratified the engagement, and sweetened the pill to 
his subjects, by a clause promising to erect no 
other East India Company during the treaty term 
of twenty years. 8 

As a matter of fact, it but little affected events in 
the East. The treaty did not reach India till March 
1620, when the Dutch and English generals sus- ieso 
pended their hostilities, proclaimed it on every 
ship from the mainmast, feasted each other, and 
liberated all prisoners on both sides 4 But then 
quarrel had got beyond control from home, and 
their amity ended as the smoke of their salvos 
cleared off The English were trying to enforce 
two distinct claims which the Dutch beheved to 
be incompatible with their position m the Eastern 
Archipelago a claim to trade in the nutmeg and 
clove islands of the Banda and Amboyna groups, 
and a claim to a fortified settlement close to the 
Dutch headquarters in Java 

A glance at the map (p 344) will show the 

1 Calendar of State Papers, p 174 (Edition 1704-1735) 

par. 698 4 Calendar of State Papers, 

3 Idem, par 688 East Indies, 1617-1621, par 934 

3 Rymer’s Fosdera, vol xvn 


a A 2 
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ic2o significance of thoso claims At tho eastern end of 
the Anchipolngo he two groups, represented for our 
prosont purpose by Amboyna, a olove island, and 
by tho Banda, literally tho ‘ United ’ nntmeg lslos 
including Lantor or Groat Banda, Pularoon, Pul- 
awa} and Boscngyn 1 Not only did these islets 
produce tho most valuablo spioes, but they might 
bo approached from tho south west If the English 
could establish themselves m Amboyna, Pularoon, 
and Bosengyn, they would, so to speak, turn the 
flank of the Dutch positions commanding the 
Straits of Malacca and of Sunda By keeping to 
tho south of tho fine of long islands (Sumatra, Java, 
Flores, Timor, Ac ) they could seouro a direct access, 
not unattended indeed by nautical dangors, to the 
clove and nutmeg arohipolago These matters, wiuoh 
were hidden from King James and his councillors, 
were vital to tho Dutoh oontrol of the Bpioe trade 
The Dutoh directors in Holland understood them 
better , and while granting us an equal share in the 
cheap pepper of Java, they would only concede one 
third of the traffic with the olove and nntmeg 
islands of the further Bast. We were outmatched 
in point of knowledge as in armed force 

The Dutch rested their title to these islands on 
their oonquest from the Portuguese and on treaties 

i AnJwym ii an Olet 82 mUe* roan tad Pol»«r althragb pro- 
long mth an area of about SSO minant In the itroggle M-wten 
•mart mile*, to the eonth of the the Dnteh an4 EngUily ar» to 
larger aland of Oaram, wiuoh a retail a. not to be ibown no 

(teelf erne of tha wothenunoit of ordlnarj mape. D jejarems 
the Holnecaa or Sploo Iilanda. mentioned eeen to vhien ae 
The JWa gronp lie etffl ftirthar SL llartbi . great « 

aouth than imbo 7 Ha, lot Pnla Geography (Pan* ls7, > 
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with the local chiefs. 1 The English claimed that 
they were places of common resoit for the spice 
trade, that m some of them they had built block- 
houses uhich the Dutch pulled down, while otkeis, 
including Amboyna, Pulaioon, and Rosengyn, had 
giantedus a settlement or fieely placed themselves 
undei the protection of King James. The struggle 
foi them, with its mutual outiages and lepusals, 
need not be detailed. It commenced as fai back 
as 1608, became acute after 1616, and ended with 
the catastrophe of Amboyna in 1623. 

While the English tued to ciicumvent the 
Dutch western positions on the Malacca and 
Sunda stiaits, and to fasten on the richest spice- 
isles of the easternmost aichipelago, they also 
thieatened the Dutch settlements in Java itself 
In Decembei 1618 the English by way of reprisal iois 
captuied the Dutch 1 Black Lion ’ 2 at Bantam. 

In Januaiy 1619 they beat the Dutch fleet in a low 
‘cruel bloody fight’ m which 3,000 gieat shot 
were fired without lasting result, and in October 
the Dutch defeated our squadron oil Sumatra — the 
last battle for the famous old c Red Dragon.’ 3 The 
Dutch 1 Black Lion ’ had a less noble end — being 
accidentally burned while in our possession by four 
drunken English sailors, one of whom we hanged 
and the othei thiee weie flogged lound the fleet 4 

This sea-stiuggle around the western entrances 

1 Calcndai of State Papas, 3 Calendar of State Papers, 

East Indies, 1617-1621, par 5 East Indies, pars 529, 547, 609, 
Dutch declarations of claim, 755, 761, 767 

1617. 4 Idem, pars 609, 648, 671. 

2 De Zwcurte Lceuw. 
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1010 into tho Archipolago had ita counterpart oonfhot 
on shore The ships of the two Protestant nations 
wore individually pretty well matched, the oaptains 
oqually skilful, tho orews equally brave, and viotory 
somotimes fell to the one, sometimes to the other 
Our cursing and stamping admiral, Sir Thomas 
Dale — a determined man, bred in the omel school 
of the Spanish Dutoh war — had by unBparmg 
sovonty wrung order oat of anarchy m Virginia, 
i«ie and was sent with six ships to India m 1618. 
But tho English found the land forces m Java 
numerically superior to their own, and directed 
by a man of still more masterful oharaoter, and 
with a gemus for organisation not possessed by 
any other European then in the East 

Jon Pieterszoon Coen, bom at Hoorn in 1687, 
had learned the seorots of oommoroe m the famous 
house of tho Pisoaton at Rome, and went first to 
1 Dutoh India m 1607 By 1613 hiB talonta raised 
him to the oflloe of Director General of Commerce 
and President at Bantam, with the control of all 
i!i 7 outlying agenmes ( comptoirs ) In 1617 the 

Oounoil of Seventeen appointed him Governor- 
General, with a ratification from the States 
General and a commission direct from Prance 
Maunoe of Orange — powers so ample as to after 
wards warrant him m questioning orders of the 
Directors unless approved of by the States General. 
1818 In June 1618 he entered on his high office at Java. 
‘If the King of England does not make it his 
particular care,’ a shrewd Erenoh observer reported, 

< the English run the nek of having the worst m 
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the Indies, as being weaker than the Flemings are ioi8 
m that country.’ 1 

Coen was to the Dutch Indies in the seven- 
teenth century what Albuquerque had been to 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth, and what Dupleix 
became to the Eiench in the eighteenth. He 
resolved to found the Dutch power on a lasting 
temtonal basis. His clear vision of a Dutch 
empire in the East met with opposition from 
narrower minds : the antagonism which Albu- 
queique’s policy had encountered from the honest 
Almeida, and which the schemes of Dupleix were 
to receive fiom a conupt Eiench Court. But the 
Dutch Company, hke the English Company m 
after days, knew a great man when they got one ; 
and m spite of internal differences and a tempo- 
rary echpse, Coen was supported, rewarded* and 
honoured. Has two governor-generalships, from 
1618 to 1623, and from 1627 to 1629, form the , 1618-1029 
seedtime of the Dutch greatness m the East 2 

A strongly fortified capital, commanding the 
western entrance to the Archipelago, yet centrally 
situated, was necessary to his design. The Straits 
of Malacca were already contiolled by treaties, and 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Woordcriboek dcr Ned&rlwnden 

East Indies, 1617-1621, par. 412 (21 vols. Haarlem, 1862-1878) 

Informations out of France, s v , and Du Bois’ Vies des Gou- 
dated 16-25th August, 1618 vcmeurs GSndraux, pp 88-71, 

2 I take the dates not of his andpp 88-98 have been followed , 
appointments, but of his assuming but they should be compared with 
office Coen was also appointed the earlier accounts of Velius and 
Governor-General m 1624, but, Valentyn A really great book 
owing to opposition, did not go might be written on Coen 

out Van der Aa’s Bzogi a/pln&ch 
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iciB ciroumstanooB led Coen to the northern exit of tie 
Straits of Sunda os the position from which to 
dominate tho island world The two possible sites 
wore Bantam and Jacntrant the north western end 
of Java, whore tho Snnda straits dobouch into the 
Archipelago Bantam was nearer to the straits, 
Jaontra lay round the corner to the north east, 
but was the stronger position* Both places were 
rosortod to by the English and Dutch, and the 
frn o nations olaimed treaty rights with the native 
pnnces at eaoh One of Coen’s first acts as 
Governor Gonoral was to obtain leave from the 
Jaontra ohiof for a fortified settlement on his rrver 
Presently the Jaontra and Bantam ohiefs grew 
afraid of the rising fortress, and, although not liking 
the English, obtained their help to expel the Dutch, 
Coon had sadod to the Moluccas to avenge a 
native revolt and to reunite his fleet, and m 
ms January February 1619 the Dutoh at Jacatra, after 
a defence of their half built walls, had to capitulate 
Thoy agreed to surrender their fortress, people, and 
war munitions to the English, and the money and 
goods of the Dutch Company to the native prrnoe 
The English were to provide a ship to oonvey 
away the Hollanders to the Indian coast of Coro 
mandel, or whithersoever they might resolve to gb, 
except to the Moluccas or Amboyna. 1 

> TVootyofUi FoWiy 181 P a jctmxel frUcmn) ef 
I condona* flhleflr from an olobo- turppmed BaBff afUrwerdt in 
nt>llElmuJi>/a< Gmu™7 voL A l*t teriio, No. OT *od 
TFsr tie E*}hjh hefwt cjmi uf the reduoovtrod TotanM of the 
<u u> DecevAer 1618 0 / the MS. Jots Boeario to the Indta 

fcp™,, of tie War at Jecotre Offlon. It !• 4™ Diiloh 
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The claims of Bantam caused delay, and Coen igio 
had now reunited his fleet at the Moluccas. IBs 
return to Java pi evented the tieaty fiom being 
carried out. In the spnng of 1G19 he utteily 
destioyed the native town of Jacatra, seized the 
estuary of the liver together with the adjacent 
territory, and built on it the city and foi tress fiom 
which, under the new name of Batavia, the Butch 
rule the Eastern Archipelago to this day. 1 

Our admiral, biave, passionate Dale, having 1010 
unwisely divided his fleet, and being stricken with 
fever from the swamps of the J acatra rivei , sailed 
for Lidia Coen hurried on the fortifications at 
Batavia so as to give the complete command of 
the Jacatra estuary to the Dutch. He piepared to 
punish the Bantam prince wiio had joined and then 
quanelled with the English during his (Coen’s) 
absence in the Moluccas. He diew the bonds 
tighter on the English trade, and lesolved to use 
our alliance with Bantam as a casitb belli foi 
driving us out of the Spice Islands. At this 
juncture, early in 1620, the Anglo-Dutck treaty of ig 20 
July 1619 arrived at Batavia, with its amnesty foi 
the past and promise of peace in the futuie. 

But scarcely had the joint cheenng for King 
James and Prince Maurice died away and the 
fleets been stripped of their bunting, than the 
tieaty of 1619 was discerned to be itself a new 

point of View, but I have verified order of tho Dutch Directors for 
it from Samsbury’s State Papers, changing the namo of Jacatra to 
East Indies, 1617-1621 Batavia bears dato 4th March, 

1 Idem , also Van der Aa and 1620, but it had been locally 
Du Boib ut supra The final named Batavia in 1619 
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1020 source of strife In 1618 the Dutch Directors 
frankly wrote to Coen that, although they were 
trying to come to an agreement with the London 
Company, yet in the meanwhile he was ‘ to strictly 
carry out our previous orders for expelling the 
Eng hall and all other nations from all treaty plaoes 
or where we have forts * 1 Coen had laid his plans 
accordingly The Dutch Directors were, however, 
willing to give the treaty of 1619 a fair chance 
‘ It is our sincere and earnest desire,’ they wrote m 
1619-20, to honestly observe its terms, and they 
oven contemplated building a fortress at the Cape 
of Good Hope jointly with the English. But they 
insisted on our executing our engagements to tho 
utmost letter, and above all on our maintaining 
the full complement of war ships agreed on.* 

The last condition was one winch the English 
Company could not f ulfil . Coen knew this and 
foresaw that its nonfulfilment would leave him a 
free hand. While therefore he made fair arrange- 
ments for the jomt Counoil of Defenoe on shore, 
for the mutual command of the fleet, and for 
carrying the two national flagB at the mainmast 
every alternate fortnight, a guarded or even hos 
tale attitude to the English was enjomed on the 
outlying Dutoh settlements 1 

Letter to the Governor MS. Record*, India Office, and 
General, 2nd October 1618. *erioa, u 106, 108, 110 *e. 

Dutch MS. Record* in India * Letter to the Governor of the 
Office, 2nd aerie*, L 87 Molucca*, Amboyna, and Banda 

Letter* to tho Dutch Governor from Batavia, 81*4 March 1030. 
General dated 10th September Instruction* to r**ael*, 80th May 
1619 lrt May 1620 ftc. Dutch 1690. Dutoh MS. Beoord*, 
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The truth is the two Companies had widely 
different mterests in the main busmess of defence. 

The Dutch truce with Spain was about to expire 
(1621), and Holland resolved to break the Spanish- 202 1 
Portuguese power in the East as a preparation 
for the inevitable European war. The English 
were by no means so anxious to attack °tbo 
Spaniards, with whom they were ostensibly at 
peace, and whom they believed they could undersell 

by * he hk rivaIl y of *«*>.' 

T S «>• English Mod 

more openly* and affpr h'u ^ ^kdrow 

sih tj 

for their own ends, and that tl bianco 
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1610 ii blooknde of Bantam, which the joint Conned 
undertook, but whioh the English soon declared 
to bo a plan of conquest outside the duties of 
‘ dofenoe " The English only wanted an open 
trade at Bantam, and this the pnnoe wae willing 
to concede The Bntoh desired to avenge the 
attack of Bantam on their nsmg fort at Jaca- 
tra in 1018, and to ruin the trade of a nval 
port lying so dose t-o their new Batavian oapital 
Tho question of the sovereign jurisdiction m the 
Archipelago supplied a third and more bitter 
subjeot of strife The Dutch Directors explicitly 
ordered that tho laws of Holland were to be observed 
at Batavia , that the olaim given by the treaty to the 
English was to a share of the trade but to no 
share of the dominium , and that tho treaty had not 
‘ rednoed our rights even in the smallest way m the 
Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda.” The treaty had, 
m fact, omitted to provide tor the question of juns 
diotaon The English President himself was fined 
1691 m 1621 for not obeying orders issued at Batavia 
m the name of the States General, and m 1622 
he was muloted on the ooznplamt of a native 1 
A fourth cause of quarrel was the money 
contribution for fortificatioiis under the treaty 
Here again the two nations had opposed interests 

> Hatch MB. JIwotSj, lit ItxH» Offlna, 9nS mAm, toL fl. 
•aria*, voL ii. No. 48, p. 1 In No. 08. 

February 16*2 the English had • Bctractt from Booi of 
withdrawn from the blockade for at Jaeutra and oihrr 

rix month* a* If that vraa not document*. Dntoh US Beecid*, 
th«r boalnea*. India Offloe, l«t J> 

• UB, Dutch Beocrdjj in the No. 183, pp.2, 8 and No. 147 p, 9- 
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in the East. It was the Flemish policy of mining ig-jo-21 
Spam by armed trade, as against the London 
Company’s desire for open ports. The 3 Fitch 
wanted as many foitifications as they could get 
at the joint expense; the English wanted few 
foitifications and none which they could not 
control. The Dutch accused the English of in- 
sufficient subsidies. The English leplied that, 
while they found the, money, the Dutch spent it, 

01 pocketed it, as they pleased, and made no equal 
contribution on their part. The Dutch records 
themselves disclose some laxity in this respect. 

In 1G21 the 3)utch cut dow T n the outlay on forts, 1C21 
garrisons, and the Governor’s table allowances, yet 
warned their agents that ‘the English need not 
get the benefit of it,’ but aie to be charged as before. 1 
Nor were the Ihighsh to be allowed to ‘build or 
make anything at their own expense, on w'hich 
hereafter they can claim ownciship.* 2 The 
English retaliated for the imposts enforced from 
them for foitiesscs in the Eastern Archipelago, by 
levying dues from Flemish ships near Ormuz, to 
the wrath of the Dutch captains. 

The restitution of property clause furnished a 
fifth ground of wrangling, m which both sides 
thought themselves over-reached. The constant 
and bitter peisonal disputes between the local 
agents of the two Companies supplied a sixth 
cause, which w r ould alone have rendered unwoik- 

1 Lottor from Batnvia to MS. Records, India Office, 8rd 
Frederick do Houtman, Moluccas, senes, 1 . p. 110 

28rd Non ember, 1021 Dutch 2 I dan, p. 125 
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able the treaty o £ 1019 Within Wo yeans King 
James himself recognised that it had broken down. 

1811 In March 1621 he pressed the Dntoh Government 
to again send OommissionerB, and m July he 
hastened its decision by threat enin g letters of 
marque. 1 The OommissionerB arrived in -England 
m November 1621, but their negotiations wore 
spun out to January 1628 — too late to avert the 
impending tragedy 

As Bamevaldt’s project for a United Dutch 
English Company had been strangled by the 
diplomatic disoord at London and The Hague, bo 
all hopo of compromise between the two nations 
was stifled amid the passionate disputes of their 
sea-captains in the East, and extinguished for ever 
in the torture chamber of Amboyna. 

Oalendar of State Pap+rt detsHsd in Hsinibnry a State 
K**i Indie*, 1617-1031 part 095 Paper*, tho MB.Ccnrt Books of ths 
1028 1088,4c. I bars, as * matter London Company and Its MS. 
of international conrtosy told the correspondence with its serrtinU 
story of the oollapee of the treaty In the East. Tho ondence s#nw» In 
chiefly from the Dutch records, g — cnti s j s ^ji d I psss orgr tho bitter 
The English version » abundantly rec ti m fafttinr is on both sides. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE END OF THE STIWGQLE THE TBAQEDY 
OF AMBOYNA, 1623 

Events weie now hastening to a catastrophe. The 
Dutch Governor-General, Coen, while lesolved to 
make the Archipelago an island empire for Holland, 
was too sagacious to impenl his plans by putting 
his nation openly in the wrong towaids a great 
European Power. He trusted to the tieaty of 1619 
to itself afford causes of quarrel, which would enable 
him to cany out the instructions given to the fiist 
Dutch Governor-Geneial, 1609-1614, and steadity 
1 eiterated ever since ; that 1 the commerce of the 
Moluccas, Amhoyna, and Banda should belong to the 
Company, and that no other nation in the woild 
should jiossess the least part.’ But Coen’s fai -reach- 
ing policy was beyond the grasp of his bluff ship- 
captains with their flaming broadsides ; or of the 
angry isolated Dutch agents, a thousand miles 
apart, with their forts and prison cells. 

Coen himself believed that the tieaty alone 
stood m the way of his triumph over the Enghsh 
Our Admiral Dale, stricken with fever, and fearful 
lest the Bantamese might sacrifice the Enghsh to 
make terms with the Dutch, had shipped off our 
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1619 goods and faotors from Bantam m the summer ot 
1619, sought an asylum for them on the east 
oo&st of India, and there died. 1 The English ships 
that remained m the Arohipelago seemed destined 
to fall to the Dntoh, who oaptnred two of thorn m 
July 1619, and four others off Sumatra in Ootober 
Our alhanoe with the Pnnoe of Bantam, to oapture 
the Dutch half built fort at Jacatra m the begin 
ning of that year, furnished Coen with a oanse of war 
against ns, and placed him in the nght from the 
point of view of European diplomacy The arrival, 
early in 1620, of the treaty of July 1619 snatched 
the prey from between his hands ‘ The English 
ought to be very thankful to you,' he wrote to the 
Dntoh Directors in Ho ll and, ‘ for they had worked 
themselves very nicely out ot the Indies, and yon 
have placed them ogam m the midst ’ 

If, however, he had to obey the treaty, he oould 
use it for his own ends The English would have 
liked to resettle at Bantam, but Coen resolved 
not only to destroy the trade of that port but to 
foroe the English to live under his own eye at 
Batavia After some negotiation the joint Counoil 
of Defenoe, established in Java by the treaty, agreed 
U 20 to blockade Bantam m 1620, and thus accomplished 
both his objects For, although the English soon 
withdrew, they had compromised themselves with 

’ Anlr p. 877 I hem lollow Engirt In Jtn on th» SOth 
chleflr th» Dutoh *ntiorltie«. Jtantrj 1690 md li« Dntd> «■ 

> Coon to th« Biredor*, Ulh the 21th iltnb. IIUnot»l*v« 
16VU The trt»tr of 1619 tmj to rewnefle U>» 
fe wm to hire th* 
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the Bantam prince, and the Dutch fleet was strong 1020 
enough to continue the blockade without them. 

In Batavia Coen made our position so miserable 
that in July 1620 we had to keep a ship there as 
a floating waiehouse, £ having no place on shore .’ 1 
In 1621 the Enghsh almost gave up Java in despair, 
and part of them again sought a refuge on the 
Indian coast 2 In August 1622 Thomas Brockedon, 
our agent at Batavia, asked leave from the Directors 
in London to return home, as he could ‘ live no 
longer undei the insolence of the Dutch.’ 8 

His situation was a mournful one. So far from 
restitution having been made to us under the treaty 
of 1619, we were compelled to supply c incredible 
sums ’ for fortifications which the Dutch did or did 
not build, hut which could only he a menace to 
ourselves We had been diagged into a war with 
Bantam, from which we could derive no benefit, and 
which shut us out from the chief pepper mart. The 
civil and criminal 3 ui is diction was exeicised by 
the Dutch to publicly insult us. We were placed 
on a level with ‘ the blacks,’ whose bare affirmation 
was taken against us We might not c kill a wild 
hog or gather a cocoanut m the wood without 
leave.’ The Dutch had flogged William Clarke, 

1 Calendar of State Papers, whole volume 
Bast Inches, 1617-1621, par 888 3 Birdwood’s Report on the 

Bruce tells the story from the Old Records of the India Office, 
Enghsh Company’s records, and p 212 (1891 reprint) Dates con- 
doeB not trouble himself about fused 

the case for the Dutch, eg. 3 Calendar of State Papers, 
Annals of the Eonourable East East Indies, 1622-1624, 26th 
India Company, vol l pp 280- August, 1622, par. 140 
282, and indeed throughout the 
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i6*o-ie*a steward of the English faotory, in the market- 
plase, ‘ cruelly onttmg his flesh, and then washed 
h im with salt and vinegar, and laid him again in 
irons ’ The English watch had been imprisoned 
for eight days and threatened with tortnre, to force 
them to make f alse confessions against the President 
of our Council 1 What seemed to the Dntoh their 
lawful jurisdiction, the English regarded as oppres- 
sion 

Eor another alleged plot twelve natives had been 
condemned to be quartered, and the rest of the ac- 
cused to perpetual slavery in chains The torture 
faded to elicit any th ing against the English , but 
if it could have given the Dutch ‘ any advantage 
against us,’ we should have had no mercy ‘ Where- 
fore,’ wrote in 1622 our President Euroland and 
Council at Batavia, ‘we earnestly desire speedily to 
be released from this bondago ’ * A similar attempt 
was made in the island of Pularoon to extort con- 
fessions against the English by cruel torments of the 
natives ' Thus was rehearsed alike m tho capital 
of Dutoh India and in the distant Nutmeg Isles, 
that tragedy of torture whioh was so soon to be 
enaoted at Amboyna In the still remoter soas the 
Hollanders, with seven ships at Japan, had, ‘ with 
sound of trumpet,' ‘proclaimed there open war 
against the Eng lish, as their mortal enemies ’ 4 

1 Calendar of BtaU Papen 1924, per 4a 
Eeet TnSi««, 1023-1624, per 140, • Idem, Introi nr Ann 

end per 883 of roh 1017-1621, per 60S, peje S97 Ac. 

• The Preeident end Ootmeil 4 Idem, 1017-3521, per SIR. 
to the Eeet TeSI. Ootnpeny Letter from Blcherd Ooeta, deled 
Betecie, eth Kerch, 1922. Ca- Ni^ettH, 10th Kerch, 1620. 
lender of Eialt Paprrt 162 2- 
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The Clove and Nutmeg Isles, including among 1620-1622 
them Amboyna, Banda, and Pulaioon, lay, it will 
he remembered, 1 at the south-eastern end of the 
Spice Archipelago. The Dutch claimed the sove- 
reignty over them, by the conquest of Amboyna 
from the Portuguese in 1605, and in virtue of many 
treaties The English had a set of counter-claims 
based on the free surrender of Pularoon to us in 
1616, of Lantor or Great Banda in 1620, 2 and on 
compacts with other chiefs. We had also an agency 
at Amboyna under the Dutch-English treaty of 1619. 

The Dutch with an overwhelming force expelled 
us from Lantor and Pularoon in 1621-1622. Our 
gallant agent, Nathaniel Courthorpe, who, in 
£ much want and misery,’ held Pularoon from 1616 
to 1620, sometimes with but thirty-eight men to 
resist the ‘ force and tyranny ’ of the Hollanders, 
had been mortally wounded m a sea-fight, and 
threw himself overboard lather than see his ship 
strike her flag. 8 

Herman van Speult, Governor of the neigh- 
bouring island of Amboyna, was regarded at head- 
quarters as 1 too scrupulous ’ in his fiscal adminis- 
tration. 4 In January 1623 the Governor- General 1623 
Coen, when departing for Europe, enjoined strict 
justice, and mentioned Amboyna as a place where 
no English encroachments were to be allowed. 

* Trust them not,’ he said, ‘ any more than open 
■enemies . . . not weighing too scrupulously what 

1 Ante, pp 844, 872 East Indies, 1617-1621, pats. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, 882, 623, &c 
East Indies, 1622-1624, par 126. 4 Idem , vol. 1622-1624, par. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, 248 
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i<m-i6»3 may fall out * 1 * * His farewell instructions merely 
reiterated the principles on whioh he had always 
insisted. ‘ Trust the English no more than a 
pnbho enemy onght to be trusted,’ he wrote two 
months previously to Banda, the agenoy nearest 
Amboyna 5 This pohoy of suspicion, and of ‘ not 
weighing too scrupulously what may fall out,' was 
now to be enforced with a stupid violenoe whioh 
the great Governor General might perhaps have 
anticipated, but whioh he would have been the first 
to condemn. 

itsn By the beginning of 1828 the Dutch found 
themselves completely masters of the Clove and 
Nutmeg Archipelago At the pnnoipal olove- 
lsland, Amboyna, they had, aooordmg to the 
English statement founded upon depositions on 
oath, a fortress garrisoned by 200 Dutch Boldiers,’ 
with 800 or 400 native troops, including some 
thirty Japanese, 4 and further protected by eight 
vessels in the roadstead. 4 The Engbsh numbered 
eighteen mon, scattered between five small fac- 
tories on different islands, very badly off, with a 
few slaves, ‘just six and all boys’" In their 
house at Amboyna only three swords, two muskets, 


1 Calendar of State Papert 
Eaat Indie*, 1621-1634, par 248. 

* Idem, 10®- Let*® 1 to 
the Governor of Band*, l8-28th 
December 1632. 

* Pamphlet 1. A True Relation, 
p. 8 (post, p. 80S, note 2) 

4 Idem p, 4. 

* Idem, pp. 85 86. Even Cor 
thale, eecretary to Yen Speuli, 
acknowledged the Dutch force to 


be 100 aoldtera, 50 free burgher* 
and 60 native mldlera. The Dutch 
alao admitted they had 24 piece* 
of ordnance and the eight reaaela. 
Anawera of the Amboyna Jndgt* 
(Dutch) In 1028. Serie* marked 
Java 2, Part IIL (1023-1 Ml) 
Tndia Office MBS. 

• Pamphlet vi A Rsplg p. 14 
(post, p. 883, note 2) 
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and half a pound of powder were found. 1 The 
nearest English support was the Banda agency, 
at a distance across the sea, and containing but 
nine of their countrymen. English ships came 
seldom to Amboyna, and not one was then near. 2 3 
Our President in Council at Java had in fact 
resolved to withdraw the petty Enghsh factories at 
Amboyna, and throughout the Clove and Nutmeg 
Archipelago. He had even arranged with the 
Dutch Governor- General for their transport to 
Batavia m Holland ships. In February 1623 
orders to this effect were on their way from our 
President in Batavia to Amboyna 8 

They arrived too late. On the evening of 
February 10, 1623, a Japanese soldier of the Dutch 
garnson had some talk with the sentries about the 
number of the troops, and the times of changing 
the watch. When questioned by the Governor 
Yan Speult next day, February 11, 4 * he explained 
that he had merely chatted with the soldiers 1 for 


1 Pamphlet 1 A True Re- 

lation, p 86 Jan Joosten, one 
of the Dutch judges, says 1 2 
muskets and 8 or 4 rapiers ’ 
India Office MS volume, ‘ Java 2, 
Part III ’ 

3 Answers of the Dutch JudgeB 
to the Interrogatories, 1628 
India Office MSS 

3 Pamphlet m An Answer, 
p 88 {post, p 893, note 2) I 
give the evidence from the official 
records at p 898. 

4 I adopt the Enghsh dates 

According to the Dutch or Gre- 


gorian calendar the dates should 
each be ten days later , for example, 
the Enghsh or Julian 11th Feb- 
ruary corresponds with the Dutch 
21st February But the Dutch 
give the 23rd February for the 
arrest of the Japanese soldier, 
and in other cases there is a like 
discrepancy. The English eye- 
witnesses, however, sometimes 
also mention the day of the week ; 
and by working back the Julian 
calendar, I find that their days of 
the week tally with the Enghsh 
date of the month. 


1628 


February 


Feb 10 
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usa his own amusement ’ Indeed, the steward of the 
Dutch factory afterwards deolared that ‘ it was an 
usual speech amongst soldiers to enquire one of 
another how strong the watch might be, that they 
might know how many hours they might stand 
sentinel ’ 1 

Van Speult was, however, on the look-out for 
conspiracy, and perhaps anxious to redeem his 
reputation from the oharge of slackness at head- 
quarters In the previous summer he had written 
to the Governor General Coen about the English 
at Amboyna ‘ We hope to direct thingB accord- 
ing to your orders that our sovereignty shall not 
be diminished or injured in any way by their 
encroachments, and if we may hear of any con- 
spiracies of theirs against the sovereignty, we shall 
with your sanotaon do justioe to them, suitably, 
unhesitatingly, and immediately ’ 5 In October 
1622 Coen gave this sanofaon. In Eobruary 1628 
the opportunity arrived. Van Speult put the 
Japanese soldier to the torture, and after ho had 
‘ endured pretty long,’ * wrung from him an aoou- 
j«b.ii sation against the English. His statement was 
signed by the unhappy man on the day of his 
torment, in direct contravention of tho Dutch 
law 4 tha t one who had confessed under torture 

1 of Slatt Fapert to GeT*roor-Oener»l O*rp*otler 

Beat Indie*, 1835-1039 par dated 6th Jnne, 1038. MS. 
07 L Dutch Beocrdj in the India Office, 

* Letter from Herman nn l*t eeriee, toL tL No. 

flpenlt to Jan Pietemoon Ooen * Lotah OrdWce far criminal 
dated 15th June, 1033 end Coen# procedure dated th» 15th JaiJ 
reply dated 28th October 1024. 157a 

* Private letter from Van Spenlt 
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should be re-beard to confirm it not sooner tban 1623 
twenty-four hours afterwards : 1 ne durare adhuc 
tormentorum metus videatur .’ 

Eight or mne other Japanese soldiers in the 
service of the Dutch, whose names he had men- 
tioned, denied the plot, but were tortured 1 on that 
and the following day, until a complete story of Feb. 12 
treason was evolved. ‘Wailing and weepmg by 
reason of their extreme tortures with burning, they 
were carried by slaves to prison, for it was not 
possible of themselves to go on their feet.’ 2 

The handful of English, ran the improbable 
tale, had solemnly sworn on New Year’s Day to 
seize the fort upon the arrival of an English ship, 
or during the absence of the Dutch Governor, 
and had employed to corrupt the Japanese soldiers 
so unlikely an agent as a drunken barber, or barber- 
surgeon, Abel Price. This man already lay in the 
Dutch prison for threatening to set fire to a house 
m a frenzy of liquor. On February 15 he too was 
haled to the torture chamber, and made to ‘ confess 
whatever they asked him.’ 3 

The English treated as ridiculous the story of 
eighteen men, scattered over two islands, 4 con- 
spiring to take a fort from 200 Dutch and 300 or 

1 Jan Jooaten, MS. volume, State Papers, East Indies, 1625- 
‘ Java 2, Part HE ,' 1628. The tor- 1629, par. 871 
tore was also admitted by other 3 Pamphlet i. A True Reto- 
ol the judges before the Dntoh turn, p. 5 {post, p. 898, note 2) 
Governor-General at Amboyna * At five factories on the islands 
on 25th and 26th October, 1625 of Amboyna and Ceram, viz , 

8 Statement by the steward of Amboyna, Hittou, Larica, Loho, 
the Dutch factory, Calendar of and Cambello 
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less 400 native soldiers with eight Holland vessels in 
the harbour, and went about their business as usual 
J3ut Van Speulfc, now armed with the oonfossion 
under torture of his prisoner the drunken English 
barber, seized our chief agent, TowerBon, and the 
other faotors at Amboyn a, put them m irons, and 
swept in the whole English from the four ont- 
F.b is n lying fao tones between February 16 and 23— just 
eighteen men all told. 

Of the extraordinary proceedings that followed 
we have six accounts by eye-witnesses First, 
the Minutes of the Court, kept by the Greffler or 
secretary minutes so irregular and incomplete as 
to call forth the oensure of the Dutch Governor 
General, and to invalidate them as a jndiaml record 
under the Dutch law Second, the solemn dying 
messages of the victims written on the pages of 
their prayer book or other furtive soraps of paper 
Third, the statements of certain members of the 
Dutch Council at Amboyna who formed the Court, 
when called to account by the Governor General 
at Batavia two and a half years later (October 
1625) These admit the use of torture, passed 
over m silenoe by the Minutes, but Btate that 
it was slight Fourth, the depositions of six 
Englishmen who survived, taken on oath boforo 
Sir Henry Marten, Judge of the Admiralty, in 1624 
Fifth, the answers of certain of the Amboyna 
judges to interrogatories in 1628 Sixth, the 
statement of the steward of the Dutch factory, 
who also aoted as interpreter during the tnal It 
was laid before lord Dorchester and Secretary 
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Coke in 1629 2 This man, George Eorbis or 1623 
Forbisher, a native of Aberdeen, and little likely 
to favour the English Company which persuaded 
James to cancel the charter granted to the Scotch, 
had long served the Dutch in the East, and was 
found on board a Dutch ship stayed by royal 
command at Portsmouth m 1627 He had con- 
tinued in the Dutch service for two years after 
the trial. His declaration closely corresponds with 
the depositions of the English survivors. 

In my narrative I fairly consider all the fore- 
going materials, together with the pamphlet litera- 
ture 2 which quickly sprang up I have also checked 
the ‘ True Eelation ’ from the depositions on oath. 

1 18th November, 1629, Calen- opinion that the relation waB 
dar of State Papers, East Inches, justified by the statements of 
1626-1629, par 871. the six ■witnesses Calendar of 

- The chief contemporary State Papers , East Indies, 1622- 
pamphlets on the Amboyna tra- 1624, par 620 
gedy are bix in number, and to (n) A Time Declaration of 
save space m references I cite the Newes that came out of the 
them under the Roman numerals East Inches, with the Pinace 
here prefixed to their several called the ‘ Hare ’ A Dutch 
titles, namely — pamphlet which appeared anony- 

(l) A True Delation of the mously, and was thought by some 
’ Unjust, Cruel, and Ba/rbarous to be the work of Boreel The 
Proceedings against the English Directors of the Dutch Company 
at Amboyna This narrative was demed the authorship, and, on 
‘ taken out of the depositions of complaint of the English ambas- 
eix several English factors ’ who sador, the States-General issued 
survived the trial, as delivered on a proclamation declaring it to be 
oath before Sir Henry Marten, ‘ a scandalous and senseless libel,’ 

Judge of the Admiralty, supple- and offering a reward of 400 
mented by the testimony of guilders for the discovery of either 
Welden, the English chief agent the author or the prmter 
m Banda at the time of the (in) An Answer to the Dutch 
tragedy The Pnvy Council m Delation touching the pretended 
September 1624 gave their Conspiracy of the English at 
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That evidencB consisted entirely of confessions 
wrung from the accused by torture The ransack- 
ing of the English factories yielded not a single 
lnonminakng letter, or other corroborative piece 
of testimony 1 The Dutch began with John 
Beaumont and Timothy Johnson. Beaumont, an 
elderly man for India and an invalid, was left with 
a guard in the hall, while Johnson was taken into 
another room. Presently Beaumont heard him 
‘ cry out very pitifully , then be quiet for a little 
while, and then loud again. ’ J ohnson long refused 
to oonfess, but after an hour he was ‘ brought forth 
wailing and lamenting, all wet and oruelly burnt in 
divers parts of his body ’ * 

One Englishman, Edward Collins, gave evidence 
according to the Dutch without torture But the 
narrative founded upon the depositions of the sur- 
vrvmg Englishmen on oath states that Collins was 
tied up for the torture, and the doth put about his 


Aenbofna tn th* Indisi bemj 
a reply to No. 3. (the IfbeEotu 
Dutch Declaration) drawn up b j 
the J< eighth Company and i*»ned 
under fta authority Thaw three 
pamphlet* were pubHahed toge- 
ther by the Company m 1034 with 
a preface. A. third, reprint if 
dated 1683, and there were aamral 
*ub*equent editkma. 

(It) A Bemonrirancs of ths 
Director* of ths Netherlands 
Hast India Company presented 
to Vis Lord * States-Osnsral 
tn defence of the taid Oompanf 
touching ths bloody Procssdtng* 
sgatnst ths Bnghsh Merchant* 
executed at Avtboyna. 


(t) The Act* of the Council of 
Amhoyna. The offldal Court 
Beoord of the Trial aod the eon 
fft*don» of the aocuaed, m pre- 
aentad by the Dutch to the Ea*t 
India Company 

(t!) A Beplf to the Defence 
of the F roo ce dxngi of ths Dutch 
0 gatfui ths Bngluh at Asnhoyna. 
An answer to, and critidam of, 
No*. It and r Theae but three 
pamphlata were publkbad by 
authority in London in 1663. 

1 Answer of Jooeten, the Dutch 
officer who examined the paper*. 
MB. voL Jam % Part HL 
* Pamphlet L A True B* 
latum, p. 7 
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tiiroat. 1 Thus prepared he prayed to be respited 1023 
and he would confess all. Being let down he again 
vowed and protested his innocency,’ but for fear of 
the tortuie asked them what he should say. This 
was not enough and he was tortured, but not being 
able to enduie it long, he made a confession helped 
out by the Dutch prosecutor . 1 Collins himself 
confirmed this statement on oath and produced 
three witnesses who 1 heard him many times roar 
Yery pitifully, being in the next room, and saw him 
come out, having no doublet on, his shirt all wet, 
his face swollen and his eyes starting out of his 
head .’ 2 

From February 15 to 23 the cruel process Feb. 15-23 
went on. According to the English statements, 
the prisoners, even while confessing under the 
torture, declared m the same breath that they 
were not speaking true. In the case of Collins, 
the £ fiscal ’ or prosecutor forced leading questions 
upon him, till one of the Dutch themselves 
exclaimed * £ Do not tell him what he should say, 
but let him speak for himself.’ John Wetheral, 
having been four times tied up, they were at length 
obhged to read out to him the confessions of the 
other victims until the poor wretch merely 
£ answered yea to all.’ He £ prayed them to tell 
him what he should say or to write down what 
they would . he would subscribe it ’ John Clarke 
stood the ordeal so bravely that ‘the tormentors 
reviled him feaymg that he was a devil ... or a 

1 A True Relation , pp 8, 9 East Indies, 1622-1624, par 684 

2 Calendar of State Tapers, November 20, 1624. 
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1 oa ^ off ins hair very short, as 
stipposmg he had Home witchoraft hidden therein 11 
They then went on with the torture — burning him 
with candles on the feet, hands, elboWB and 1 under 
the armpits until his inwards might evidently bo 
seen ' The English declared that no surgeon was 
allowed to dress the sores ‘ until, his flesh being 
putrefied, great maggots dropt and crept from brm 
inmost loathsome andnoisomemanner ’* 

According to the English accounts each oon 
fession was wrung forth by torture. The Dutoh 
Minutes of the tnal conceal the fact of torture at 
all, and so violate a fundamental rule of the Dntoh 
criminal procedure The members of the Amboyna 
oonnoil, who sat as judges, acknowledged on oath 
that twelve of the English wore tortured by water 
and two of them also by fire, but stated that one 
(Beaumont) was only tortured a httlo on aooount 
of his age and feeble health. The judges also 
pled in their dafenoe that the torture was m no 
case extreme, indeed of a 1 civil ’ Bort. 

What it exactly amounted to we know from 
eye witnesses The accused man was hoisted up 
and tied spread-eagle fashion m a doorway In 
the water torment ‘ they hound a cloth about his 
neok and face so olose that little or no water could 
go by That done they poured tbe water softly 
upon tua head until the cloth was full up to the 
mouth and nostnls till his body was swollen 
twice or thnoe as big as before, his oheeks like 

1 Pampli]*t L A Trmo B* * Idtm, p. 12. 

lotion, p II 
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great bladders, and bis eyes staring and strutting 1628 
out beyond bis forehead .’ 1 It was tbe slow agony Feb 
of bursting joined to tbe acute but long-drawn-out 
agony of suffocation. In tbe fire toiture, they 
beld bgbted candles beneath tbe most sensitive 
parts of tbe body : under tbe armpits, tbe palms of 
tbe band, and tbe soles of tbe feet . 2 Emanuel 
Thomson, hke John Clarke, it was said, bad no 
surgeon to dress bis burnt flesh, so that no one 
‘was able to endure tbe smell of bis body.’ 

To tbe torture by fire and water, admitted by 
tbe Dutch, tbe Engbsb accounts add ‘ tbe spkttmg 
of tbe toes, and lancing of tbe breast, and puttmg 
in gunpowder, and then firing tbe same, whereby 
tbe body is not left entire, neither for innocency 
nor execution. Claike and Thomson were both 
fain to be earned to their execution, though they 
were tortured many days befoie .’ 3 But tbe Dutch 
admissions suffice 

Towerson, who steadily asserted bis innocence, 
on being confronted with some who bad confessed, 

* charged them as they would answer it at tbe 
dreadful day of judgement, they should speak 
nothing but tbe truth.’ Tbe sufferers implored 
bis forgiveness and declared all they bad said was 
false But, threatened again with torture, they 
reaffirmed then confessions. Tbe spirit of tbe 
miserable bttle band was completely broken 

Even Yan Speult felt that be might be going 

1 Pamphlet i A True Re- s Quoted Calendar of State 

latwn, p 11 Papers, East Indies, 1622-1624, 

2 Idem, p 11 p 897 
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IMS too far, and for some days hesitated as to whether 
he should not remit the case to the Dutch 
Governor General at Batavia. But the English 
President and Council at Batavia had, on January 
^ u ' 1628, resolved to withdraw their oppressed 
factories from the MoluocaB, Ambojma, and the 
Glove and Nutmeg Isles’ They had indeed 
thanked the Dutch President and Council for 
agreeing to bang them away in Flemish ships 
Ordersin this sense were smmltaneously sent to our 
agents at Banda and elsewhere 1 While the tortured 
men lay waiting their doom, two Holland shipB 
arrived from Batavia, bringing the letter from the 
English President and Oounoil ordering the with- 
drawal of our agenoy from Amboyna ‘Whioh 
letter was openod and read by the Dutoh Governor 
while our people were yet in prison and not exe- 
cuted, and might wall have secured him that there 
was no further danger to be feared of the English 
aid of shipping, whatever the English had through 
fear of torture confessed.’ • The statement is 
confirmed by Van Speult’s own admissions,' and 
it gives a darker shade to his resolve on instant 
judgment. 

The pubho proseoutor was instructed to demand 

I OaltoAar of Stott Paptrt, * lledethe dey after the erecn 

Beet Indie*, 1028-18M, par*. 288, Hot the! be bad nUMn * tew 
084 , 693 AJto A Trot BtlaUon, daye p eat opened * le tter that 
p. 81 and ante, p. 888, footnote 2. ami from the V.n gl uh PreeMeni 
' Indie Office US S, let* 8, et Jeeatre (Betarle) dneeted to 
Captain Towereon. A Trut 
• Calender of Stott Ftptn Btlotwn, p. 81. 

But Indlee, 1083 1021 p. 896. 
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sentence. This, according to the Minutes, he did 1G23 
with iiregular brevity — twenty-one lines of writing Feb 
in all. According to the Dutch procedure, his requi- 
sition should have given a summary of the facts and 
evidence, which it did not. It should certainly 
have specified the sepaiate names of the accused 
Enghshmen, while it only contained that of Gabriel 
Toweison ‘ and his creatures and accomplices.’ 

These were not the omissions of ignorance. The 
1 fiscal ’ who conducted the case was a lawyer , 1 * and 
in his haste for condemnation, he set at defiance 
the safeguards of piocedure which even the Dutch 
law prescribed. His demand was leally the demand 
of Sieyes at the trial of Louis Seize — La Moit 
sans phi ase. 

On Eebiuary 25, 1623, 2 the prisoners, with cer- Feb 25 
tarn exceptions, were condemned to death. The 
Enghsh from outlying factories, who had not even 
been at Amboyna at the time of the alleged plot, 
were released ; three others were allowed to draw 
lots for their life ; and in the end the elderly 

1 ‘ Isaac de Bruyne, who has done here ’ Despatch from the 
prosecuted as advocate-fiscal, Dutch Governor- General and 
calls himself a lawyer and was Council at Batavia to the 
taken into the Company’s service Directors m Holland, dated 3rd 
as such, should have shown better January, 1624, India Office MSS 
judgement in this affair . 1st senes, vol. vi No 212 
We think the ngour of justice 3 Or the 28rd February (1st ed 
should have been mitigated some- of A True Relation), for there are 
what with Dutoh clemency (with again discrepancies The Dutch 
consideration to a nation who is give the 9th March for the final 
our neighbour) specially if Buch pronouncement of the sentence, 

can be done without prejudice to and state that the execution took 
the State and .the dignity of jus- place the same day 

tice, as we think could have been 
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H>aa Beaumont and the temfied Colima were sent to 
give evidenoe at Batavia as ‘ men condemned 
and left to the meroy of the Governor General ’ 
Captain Towerson manfully proclaimed the iniquity 
of the proceedings When ordered to indite a oon 
fesaion he wrote out a protestation of his innooonoe 
The Governor gave it to the interpreter to read out 
in Dutch ‘ which,’ adds that officer, ‘ I could not 
do without shedding of tears ’ 1 Be had also to 
translate a dying declaration secretly written by 
Towerson in a Bible which he asked Spenlt to Bend 
to his friends in England — 1 which Bihle after that 
time I never saw or heard mentioned .’ 1 

Yet some last words reached the outer world. 
William Qngga wrote in his Tahlo hook, whioh was 
seoretly saved by a servant, ‘ Wo through torment 
were oonstramod to speak that whioh we never 
meant nor onoe imagined They tortured us 
with that extreme torment of lire and water that 
flesh and blood could not endure Written in 
the dark.' * Captain Towerson wrote inuoh, but 
all was suppressed, except an nnnotioed sentence 
appended to his signature to a bill of debt duo 
from the English Company ‘Firmed by the 
Firm p.e signature] of me Gabriel Towerson 
now appointed to die, guiltless of anything that 
can be justly laid to my oharge God forgive them 
their guilt and receive me to His meroy Amen .’ 4 

■ o f BMm Paport cocdf}. «£*•»* 

Bart Inals* 102S-1W9 jar STL. Amboy ma, Bunpoat I. p. » 

« Ufa n, para 664, 871 . Donion, 1634. 

* A Trua Btlahcn of th* Vn M p. 20. 

jnit, Crutl, and 23arba.ro** Pro- 
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Samuel Colson imprisoned, with six of the 
others, on board the Dutch ships m the roads, 
wiote the following m his prayer-book and had it 
sewed up m a bed. 4 March 5, stilo novo, 1 being 
Sunday, aboard the Rotteidam , lying m irons ’ 
4 Understand that I, Samuel Colson, late factor of 
Hitou, was apprehended for suspicion of conspi- 
racy; and for anything I know must die for it : 
wherefore having no means to make my inno- 
cence known, have writ m this book hoping some 
good Englishman will see it. I do here upon my 
salvation, as I hope by His death and passion to 
have redemption for my sms, that I am clear of all 
such conspiracy ; neither do I know any Englishman 
guilty thereof nor any other creature m the world. 
As this is true, God bless me, Sam. Colson.’ In 
another part of the book, at the beginning of the 
Psalms, he declared • 4 As I mean and hope to 
have pardon for my sms, I know no more than the 
child unborn of this business ’ 2 

On February 26 (English date) the prisoners 
were brought into the hall of the castle to be 
prepared for death Captain Towerson was taken 
into the torture chamber with 4 two great jars 
of water earned after him What he there did 
or suffered is unknown to the English without, 
hut it seemeth they made him then to undei- 
write his confession,’ 3 — a confession of a plot so 


1 Corresponding to 28rd Feb- Delation. stilo novo, in Churchill’s 
ruary, two days before tbe sentence Collection, stilo veten. 
if we take tbe English dates In 2 A True Delation, p 22 

the first edition of the True 3 Idem, p 28 
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leas wild that, had it ever entered a man’s brain, ‘he 
should,’ in the words of the English Company, 
1 rather have been sent to bedlam than to tho 
gallowB ’ 1 * 

Feb. se The condemned men still protested their mno- 
oenoe ‘ Samuel Colson spate with a loud voice 
saying, Aocording to my mnooency in this treason, 
so Lord pardon all the rest of my sms , and if I he 
guilty thereof more or less, let me never be partaker 
of Thy heavenly joys At which words every one 
of the rest oned Amen for me, Amen for me, good 
Lord. This done, eaoh of thorn knowing whom he 
had accused, went one to another begging forgive- 
ness for their false accusation,’ under the torture , 

' and they all freely forgave one another, for none 
had been so falaoly aoouBod, but he himself had 
aooused another as falsely ’ ’ Their last ‘ doleful 
night they spent in prayer, singing of psalms and 
oomiortang one another,’ refusing the wane which 
the guards adored them, ‘ bidding them to drrnt 
lustnok and drive away the Borrow ' 3 

Feb. n Next day, February 27 (English date), the ten 
Englishman, 4 rune Japanese and tho Portuguese 


1 Pamphlet ill. An Annoer 
p. 2a 

* Idm, pp- 3*, 25 

* Idcvt, p. 28. 'Hie di*cnrpcncry 
between the Dutch and Engllih 
dates aim ext disappears if wfi take 
it thakthe sentence was again read 
out on the 27 th February (9th 
March) just before the pruann 
were led out to oxecu thm . 

* Oapteln Gabriel Torremm 


Samuel Colson, factor at Hit to 
Emannel Thom ton amstsnt at 
Amboyna Timothy Johnson 
Assistant at Amboyna John 
Wstheral, factor at Cam be Ho 
John dark, assistant at ffltto 
■William Grigs*. factor at lark* 
John Fardo, steward of the 
House Abel Trice (the drunken 
borber-aurgeon) Robert Brown, 
tailor 
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-captain of slaves, were led out to execution ‘ in a 
long piocession round the town,’ thiough crowds 
of natives who had been summoned by beat of 
-chum ‘ to behold this triumph over the English.’ 

It is not needful, after the fashion of that time, 
to accept as mamfestations of divine wrath a 
* great darkness ’ and hurricane which immediately 
iollowed, and drove two Dutch ships from their 
anchorage; or the pestilence said to have swept 
away 1,000 people. 1 The innocence of Towerson 
•and his fellow-sufferers rests upon no such stories, 
whether false or true. The improbability of the 
enterprise, the absence of any evidence except such 
as was wrung forth under toiments, the neglect of 
the safeguards imposed by the Dutch law on judi- 
cial torture, the dying declarations of the victims — 
suffice to convince any unbiassed mind that the 
ten Englishmen were unjustly done to death. 
This too, without insisting on the circumstance 
that would place Yan Speult’s conduct in the 
darkest hght — his being on the outlook for con- 
spiracies , or on the arrival of the English letter 
during the trial ordering the withdrawal of our 
•agency from Amboyna , or on the existence of Dutch 
•ships m the harbour which might even, if the shore 
prison were overcrowded, have earned the accused 
for judgment to the Dutch G-ovemor-G-eneral at 
Batavia, or served for their confinement till his 
confirmation of the proceedings was obtained 

Yan Speult took possession of our Amboyna and 
neighbouring factones , ‘ the poor remnant of the 

1 A True Belaizon , p. 80. 
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English ’ were removed to Batavia , and the great 
design for driving ns ont of the Clove and Nutmeg 
Isles was accomplished 1 * 

When the news of the tragedy reached 
If’* England fifteen months later— May 29, 1624— a 
cry of execration arose The Company demanded 
justioe With English self-control it repressed 
irresponsible disonssion by its members, and 
resolved, on June 16, to trust to the State ‘ to call 
Jun0 for an aocount of the hves of the King’s snbjeots ’ * 
The Governor refrained from spoeoh until he was 
assured of the facts, and it was not until July 2 
that he brought the matter officially before a 
Jul r General Court of the Company 

The first feeling indeed was one of incredulity 
at so abominable an outrago on innocent men 
Tbo King ‘ apprehended the faot to bo so foul 
he could not believe it, and, when oonvmoed, 
threatened to extort reparation from Holland. 3 
At the Royal Connoil table * sundry of the greatest 
shed tears But James had resolved to break 
with Spain, m wrath at the treatment of Pnnoe 
Charles on his knight-errant quest at Madrid for a 
Spanish wife m 1628 War with Spain meant an 
alliance with Holland, whose twelve years truce 
with Spam had also expired, Dutoh envoys wero, 


1 The inaatieblo ooretoame** 

of tie Hollander*, a* the EnglUh 
regarded it to gam tie 

•ole trade of the Molucca*, 
Benda and Amboyna, which i* 
already become tie event of thl* 


iion, p. 88. London, 1054. 

• Ocntrf Jftnutet, 10th Jane 
1654. 

» OaUniecT of State Bmpn 
Bait Indie*, 1022 1021, para- 
403 524. 
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indeed, at that moment in London negotiating a 1624 
treaty of offence and defence. So the King and 
his Council dried their eyes, and the Dutch diplo- 
mats joyfully returned home, praising the good- 
will of a monarch who had said not a word about 

< the late accident at Amboyna 5 Nor were 
courtiers wanting who blamed the Company for 
raising a difficulty ‘ when His Majesty had resolved 
to aid the Dutch . 5 

Very different was the temper of the nation. j u i y 2 
On July 2, 1624, the Governor of the Company 
declared that assuredly 1 God the Avenger of all 
such bloody acts will in His due time bring the 
truth to hght 5 — ‘ the unspeakable tyrannies done 
upon those unfortunate men, which is able to 
amaze the Christian world . 5 1 They still hope 
that the King will help them , hut their best 
comfort is that when man is at the weakest then 
God is strongest. On July 9 a General Court of j a i y 9 
the Company decided that unless justice were 

< done on those Dutch that have in so great fuiy 
and tyranny tortured and slam the English , 5 the 
Company must wind up and ‘ fetch home what they 
have in the Indies 5 A petition m this sense was 
voted to the King — ‘ and according to his answer 
and proceeding the trade to stop or proceed 5 2 On 
July 11 they waited on the King in his bed-chamber 
with the memorial, together with < A True Relation , 5 
and received his promise of ‘ a speedy reparation 

1 Calendar of State Papers , quoting the Court Minutes 
East Indies, 1622-1624, par 492, 2 Idem, pars. 496, 601. 
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Jnj'u ^° m ^ by the strength of his own arm, if 

they did it not suddenly themselves ' 1 

The ory for revenge had gathered a strength 
whioh not even James could resiBt Chamberlain, 
the Horace Walpole of his time, wrote to the Eng- 
lish ambassador in Holland that ‘ we should stay or 
arrest the first Indian ship tha t comes in our way, 
and hang up upon Dover oliffs ’ as many Dutchmen 
as had taken part in the outrage, ‘ and then dispute 
the matter afterwards For there is no other 
course to bo held with suoh manner of men, as 
neither regard law nor jnstioe, nor any other 
respect of equity or humanity, but only make gam 
their God.’ ’ The Company was believed to have 
collapsed No man would pay in any money to it * 
If the King would not help, it was wildly pro- 
Jaijsa pounded at a General Court on July 22, to ‘join 
with tho Portugals and root the bloody Dutoh out 
of the Indios ’ 4 

Tho ‘ True Relation ’ presented to James on 
July 11 had touohed the sentimental fibre in his 
weak nature On July 16 he promised to make stay 
of Dutoh vessels if satisfaction were not given, and 
jnijie even offered to become himself a shareholder in 
the Company, and to allow its ships to sail under 
the Royal Standard. 6 This offer of greatness thrust 
upon it, the Company respeotfnlly declined. The 
Hmg meanwhile ordered his ambassador at Tho 


1 Calendar of Sbat4 Paprrt 
Etut Id die*, 1022-10S4, par 60S. 

* Idem, par 624 24th Jolj 
1824. 

3 Id*m Locke to Carle ton. 


24 th Jnlj 183L 

4 Court Altnuttt *2nd July 
1024. 

* Calendar of Bl*t$ Vapert 

But Indie*, 1022-1621 par fill 
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Hague to demand satisfaction from the States- 
G-eneral before August 12, under threat of reprisals 
by hanging, or even ‘ an irreconcileable war.’ 1 

These were brave words, and if the Dutch 
Government had believed they would be followed 
by action, they might have proved decisive. Dor 
the outrage of Amboyna had come as an unpleasant 
surprise to the Dutch Company, and as a serious 
embarrassment to the Dutch Government. The 
Governor-General at Batavia spoke his mind as 
freely as he dared to Yan Speult. The Company 
in Holland, while making the best case they could 
against the English claims for compensation, re- 
frained from sending back Coen to the East, al- 
though they had reappointed him Governor- General 
in 1624. Members of the States-General openly 
expressed then disgust. The Prince of Orange 
wished that Yan Speult with all his Council had 
been hanged on a gibbet before they began c to spell 
this tragedy.’ 2 

The States-General accordingly appointed 
deputies to treat with our ambassador. But an 
English observer wrote that, although the King 
spoke valiantly, he could wish His Majesty would 
say less, so that he would do more The Dutch 
deputies played on his nresolution, and the time 
allowed for redress expned. When at length, on 
October 15, a royal warrant was issued for the 
seizure of Flemish ships, our ambassador at The 
Hague advised that this extremity should be 

1 Secretary Conway to Carleton, 3 Carleton to Secretary Conway, 

19th July, 1624 22nd Jnly, 1624 


1624 
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<££ a T 0lded , Md the Dut<3h were somehow warned of 
the danger In November 1634 the London 
Company officially informed the Lord Admiral (hat 
*<” Holland ships were m the Straits of Dover, bnt 
they were allowed to pass unharmed 

Hie English Company was forced to realise 
that, in trusting to the royal support, it leant on a 
broken reed In July it had demanded satisfaction 
under three heads justice against the murdererB, 
compensation for injuries, and absolute separation 
from the Dntoh Company m the East. In October 
it despondently reduced its claims to the Bale 
removal of the English from Batavia , the question 
of jurisdiction and Council of Defence, and the 
right to ereot forts, and to be treated by the Dutch 
as allies and fnends.' James would not fight, and 
the Dutch knew it. They wore willing enough to 
accept the first condition, and allow (he safe removal 
of (ho English from Batavia. But, while dangling 
before us a compromise, they would never surrender 
their sovereign jurisdiction in the Spice Islands 
or show (he English to ereot fortifioations On 
March 25, 1625, King James died. 

By this tame the faots were well known m 
England. A certain simplicity in Toworson’s 
oharaoter gave additional pathos to hie death 
He had sailed on the Company’s second voyage in 
1604, and obtained his admission as a freeman 
gratti in recognition of long service Eightoon 
chequered years brought him to the chief agoncy at 
■ pw. coj«j 
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Amboyna in 1622, with a salary of 102. a month. 
Once indeed he had emerged for a moment. Hav- 
ing married the Indian widow of Captain Hawkins, 
he attempted for a time to make a figure not justi- 
fied either by her position or his own. In 1617 
Sir Thomas Roe, our ambassador to the Mughal 
Emperor, wiote that Towerson 4 is here arrived with 
many servants, a trumpet and more show than I 
use.’ 1 In 1620 we find him back in England 
vainly sohciting the command of a ship, and 
returning to the Archipelago along with other 
factors in c the great cabm of the Anne.’ 

The contemporary records show that he had not 
gained caution with years. Arriving at Amboyna 
m May 1622, he became a close friend of the Dutch 
Governor Van Speult and gave him his entire con- 
fidence In June of that year, as we saw, Van 
Speult was on the look out for conspiracies and 
asking the Dutch Do vernor- General at Batavia for 
leave to deal with them 4 suitably, unhesitatingly, 
and immediately ’ 2 In Septembei Towerson, on 
the other hand, wiote to the English President at 
Batavia in warm terms of Van Speult’s 4 courtesies 5 
and 4 love.’ He asks our President to send Van 
Speult a complimentary letter, together 4 with some 
beer or a case of strong waters, which will be very 
acceptable to him.’ 3 

1 Roe to Kerridge at Surat, help I gratefully acknowledge See 
18th December, 1617 India Office also Diet Nat Biog 

MS Senes, O C No 678 Note 2 Van Speult to Jan Pieterzoon 

to p 88 of the Fzrst Letter Boole Coen, dated 16th June, 1622 
by Mr William Foster of the 3 Gabnel Towerson to the 
Record Department (10), whose English President at Batavia, 


1622 
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The President and Council at Batavia saw more 
of the game ‘In suoh land of oourtesy,’ they 
replied in Deoember 1622, ‘ -we know he is free 
enough, bat in yonr mam affaire yon will find him 
ft subtle man ’ There was to be no beer or oase of 
strong waters for Van Speult On the oontraiy, ' be 
oarefal you be not oironmvented in mattere of 
importance, through his dissembling friendship 11 
This warning they followed up next month by 
commanding Towerson and his subordinates to 
quit Amboyna ‘ Prepare and make youreelf ready 
to oome away from thenoe with all the rest of the 
factors m the Dutch ship, exoopt two yon may 
leave there at Amboyna to keep house until our 
farther order ’’ 

Meanwhile Towerson continued his unsuspect- 
ing oourso On Jannary 1, 1028, he gave his 
official dinner to the little English group at 
Amboyna — the regular New Year’s Day party 
whioh waa to serve the Datoh fiscal as a ground 
work for tho alleged conspiracy How far any 
thoughts of seizing Amboyna were from the minds 
of the English may be known by tho letter of our 
President and Council in March 1622 to tho Oom 
pany, desiring to retire even from Batavia, by 
Brookedon’s petition m August 1022 for loavo to 
return home, as he oould ‘ live no longer under tho 


19th Saptemlxr 1KJ, in 
litfllif rocorcrod Java MB. Serf*** 
No. 8 Part I. 

1 The Present and Council 
it Batavia to Gabml Towvraon, 
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insolence of the Dutch ; ’ and by the orders of 
January 1623 to Towerson and other outlying 
agencies to withdraw to Batavia with the Enghsh 
under their charge. 1 Towerson, ‘ a sincere honest 
and plain man without malice,’ as one of the 
Amboyna free burghers and a servant of the Dutch 
Company described him, 2 discerned not the signs 
of the times, and the letter ordering him to leave 
Amboyna was intercepted by the Dutch Grovemor 
Yan Speult. So he went to his death — c that 
honest good man Captain Towerson, whom I think 
in my conscience was so upright and honest towards 
all men, that he has harboured no ill will of any.’ 3 

Such a character is pretty sure of sympathy 
from the Enghsh middle classes, always indulgent 
to sturdy mediocrity, especially of the jovial sort. 
The story of Amboyna gathered round his name, 
until it reached Dryden’s version of a murderous 
' plot by Yan Speult against Towerson in levenge 
for his killing Yan Speult’s son m a duel. 4 In 1625 
the legend was still a long way from this climax. 
But the last weeks of King James’s life had been 
harassed by popular demonstrations. In February 
1625, the Dutch living m London complained to 
the Lords of the Council that on the coming 
Shrove Tuesday they would be m danger from the 
fury of the people. Besides the pamphlets spread 


1 Ante, pp 385, 386, 898 5 Words of John Fardo Java 

2 Jacob Bigwell, in the deposi- MS Senes, No 2, Part HI 

tion before the Admiralty Judge, 4 The Tragedy of Amboyna, 

1631 Java MS Senes, No. 2, Part acted and printed 167S 

in 
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broadcast, a play was to be pubholy acted setting 
forth the sufferings of the English, and a great 
picture had been painted, ‘ lively, largely, and 
artificially,’ of their tortures and execution The 
reins were falling from the old King’s hands, and 
the Council gently admonished the Company not 
to exhibit this picture — at least till Shrove Tues- 
day be passed. 1 

loss Next month, March 1625, Charles succeeded to 
the throne The mam business of our Ambassa- 
dor at The Hague, Sir Dudley Garleton,* was to 
strengthen the alliance of Holland with England 
against Spam, and he groaned audibly over the 
new labours and awkward questions to which the 
Amboyna imbroglio gave rise Charles, keenly 
resentful of his personal treatment when in quest of 
a wife at Madrid, was eager to send a fleet to the 
Spanish coast, and promised large subsidies to the 
Protestant league m the North The Amboyna 
difficulty had to be got out of the way, and m 

Sept. September 1625 Charles agreed to make no reprisals 
oh the Dutoh ships for eighteen months, and at 
the same time appeased the London Company by 
pro mis ing that if, by that time, justice were not 
done, he would proceed to hostilities * 

But before the expiry of the eighteen months 

iei7 Charles had quarrelled with his Parliament and 
found a war with France on his hands The Dutch 


1 Calendar qf Stats Papon, 
Eaat India*, 1025-1029 par*. 61, 
05 

* Afterward* VIsconnt Dor 
ehe«ter 


* Treaty of Southampton, 7th 
September 1025 Calendar of 
State Psprrt Eart Indie* 1525- 
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were masters of the situation and they knew it. 

So far from their giving satisfaction for Amboyna, 
Coen went out as Governor-General for a second 
time in March 1627, 1 in spite of the protests of the 
English Company, who regarded his policy as the 
main source of then sorrows. When in April 1627, 
the States-General were reminded that the eighteen 
months had elapsed, they dexterously got the 
question transferred to the law courts, and offered 
to proceed by way of a legal prosecution against the 
Amboyna judges who had sentenced the Enghsh to 
death 2 

Here they were on safe ground. Preliminary ^27 
difficulties at once arose. The Dutch naturally 
insisted that the tribunal should be a Dutch one 
sitting m Holland. King Charles objected to his 
subjects being required to leave their country and 
prosecute before a foreign court beyond the seas. 

The feeling both m England and Holland was that, 
while the States-General would gladly have seen 
the matter settled, the Dnectors of the Dutch 
Company were so intermingled with the Dutch 
Government that no justice would be done. 3 Our 
protests against the re-appointment of Coen passed 
unheeded, and in August 1627 Carleton despaned 
of redress from a Government controlled by the 
votes of the interested parties, among whom £ one 
oar which holds back, stops more than ten can row 
forward H However, in September a tribunal of 

1 Calendar of State Papers, s Idem , pars 441, 465, 614 

East Indies, 1625-1629, par 417 &c. 

3 Idem, pars 480, 435 4 Idem, par 471 
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8*pt ics7 seven Dutch judges was constituted, three from the 
High and four from the Provincial CounoiL 1 

Meanwhile Charles, with the rising tide in 
Parliament and in the nation against him, was 
anxi ous to keep the London Company his friends 
In a moment of vigour, be stayed three Dutch 
ships off Cowes (September 1627) and held them 
fast for eleven months, although threatened with 
a Dutch fleet to bring them away * The English 
Company declared that, if His Majesfy let the 
Dntoh ships go, it were better for the Company to 
abandon the trade ’ But the fit of royal resolution 
passed, and the King, in sore straits for money, 
suddenly released the Dntoh ships m August 1028 
it was rumoured for a gratification of 30,0001 4 In 
vam His Majesty toed to soften the blow by tho 
unprecedented compliment of sending the Lords of 
the Council to a Court meeting of the Company to 
explain that tho release was due to an ‘ extraordinary 
matter of State * The Directors of the Dutch 
Company gave out as far hack aB March 1028 that 
they had arranged for the release of the ships 
on the condition of their redeeming His Majesty s 
jewels * 

The Company now knew that, if they had httlo 
to expeot from the Dutch tribunal, the} had 
nothing to hope from the King The Dutch also 
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knew it In November 1628, His Majesty feebly 
suggested, in reply to the repeated demands of the 
Dutch for the English witnesses to go over to 
Holland, that the Dutch judges should come to 
England under a safe conduct — a proposal which 
merely furnished a good ground for further delay 
A year later, having sunk into still deeper difficul- 
ties with the Parliament and the nation, Charles 
yielded to the demands of the foreigner, and sent 
over the witnesses 1 But he tried to save his royal 
honour by explaining that he had never submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the Dutch judges, although 
he would prefer to receive reparation at their hands 
than by any other means. The Enghsh Ambass- 
ador must be present in the Dutch Court , the 
Enghsh witnesses must not be questioned on other 
ai tides than those on which they had already been 
examined in His Majesty’s Court of Admiralty , the 
Dutch judges, when ready to deliver sentence, 
must inform the King of it, so that he might weigh 
and consider its import. The Dutch tubunal 
naturally refused to concede these points. The 
King had put not only himself but also the Enghsh 
nation m the wrong, and again the Dutch knew it 1629 

His Majesty stiuggled for a time in the meshes 
which he had woven around him In December 
1629 he insisted on reserving the final sentence 
either to himself or to a joint bench of Enghsh 
and Dutch judges, on the stiength of the treaty of 
1619. The Dutch qmte tiuly rejoined that the 
treaty contained not a single article which implied 

Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1625-1629, pars 750, 874. 
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joint jurisdiction in orumnal oases, bnt only m what 
conoemed .the joint defenoe and trade 1 While 
the preliminaries were thus spun ont from 1627 to 
1030 1630, the six Am boyna counoillorB who were sup 
posed to be on their tnal figured as patriots to then- 
nation The English witnesses, Btall unheard, 
were sank in debt to obtain food from day to day 
They mournfully complained to the Privy Connell 
that they have attended in Holland for twelve 
months, that they are now destitute and like to bo 
oast into prison, whilst then wives and children 
itoi pensh miserably 1 * In March 1681, our Ambass 
ador at The Hague reported that m the Amboyna 
busmess all is silenoe ‘ 

It is doubtful, even if the Amboyna Council had 
been promptly and impartially tried, whether the 
London Company would have obtained substantial 
redresB It is oertam that no Court administering 
the law then m force in Europe could have con 
demned the judges to death for the Amboyna 
executions The two grounds whioh underlay the 
1681 English contention were badly ohosen. As a 
matter of fact, the Amboyna Council had oxeroised 
a lawful jurisdiction, and torture wns not only 
allowed, but enjoined by the law whioh they were 
bound to administer The Hutoh Company’s 
oharter of 1602 * empowered it to appoint pubbo 
prosecutors m the name of the States General for 

1 Calendar of Slat* Paper* 1 Idem 1630-1034 par 368. 

Eut India., 1626-1629 per 877 ' Idem, par 140 

ind tho Toluin* for 1030-1634, 4 CIaum W 

p*r 20, 
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the conduct of judicial business in its fortresses 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. The ordinances 
for the Dutch Governor-General in 1617 authorised 
him not only to execute all civil and criminal 
sentences, but also to delegate this function to the 
subordinate councils and proper officers of settle- 
ments at which the Governor- General and Council 
could not be present. 1 In 1619 instructions had 
been duly given to Yan Speult to administer justice 
as Governor of Amboyna in civil and criminal 
cases 2 They were further enforced by the Dutch 
Governor-General’s express sanction to Yan Speult 
in October 1622 to deal unhesitatingly with con- 
spiracies. 

A candid examination of the Anglo -Dutch 
treaty of 1619 shows that its jurisdiction clause 
referred only to questions of trade and joint defence, 
and left the criminal and civil jurisdiction un- 
touched. Nor could the pronouncement of King 
James m 1623 seriously affect the issue, for the 
Dutch repudiated it as never having been accepted 
by (perhaps not even communicated to) their 
representatives. 3 The States -General consistently 
maintained their civil and criminal jurisdiction m 
their settlements throughout the Spice Archipelago. 
As a matter of fact, the English in the Dutch 
settlements had been steadily subjected to that 
jurisdiction, although they groaned under it, and 

1 Ordinances and Instructions 2 Instructions of 4th April 
for the Dutch Governor-General 1619 ’ 

in Counoil dated 22nd August, 3 Calendar of State Papers, 

1617, clauses 7 and 8 East Indies, 1625-1629, par 38 
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thoir very complaints to the Directors m London 
provo their practical submission to its moat irk 
somo forms 1 

The general law of Europe at that time pre- 
scribed jndioiol torture os a proper and an almost 
nooossary moans for arriving at the truth Dutch 
jurisprudence went so far as to declare that, in oases 
similar to that of Amboyna, a publio prosecutor 
could only domand sentence of death on the oonfes 
sion of tho accused The judges therefore, after 
satisfying themselves by independent proof of the 
guilt of the aoonsed, had to obtain his oonfession 
without torture if possible, by torture if not But 
the Dutch ordinances of 1670 provided safeguards 
against tho nbnso of this method, and insisted on 
tndteta nufficiailta ad torluram, or a reasonable pre- 
sumption of guilt before the torture was resorted to 5 

In England torture, although unroooguisod by 
the common low, was employed m State trials by 
the Pnvy Council or High Commission Court in 
virtue of the royal prerogative ‘ The rack seldom 
stood idle in the Tower,’ writes Hallam, ‘ for all the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign ’ * Lord Burleigh 
defended its use as the accused 1 was never so 
ranked bat that he was perfectly able to walk and 
to write , ’ and ‘ the warders whose offioe and act 
it is to handle the rack, ware ever by those that 
attended the examinations specially oharged to use 

■ Ante, pp, BSD, 885-S. MW on the (T* e of Tort* ft 

* But port p. 42*. noW SL 4» the OremintlLe* of Eellaei, 

• OoHtUtvtKmal HUtoey if 18B7 ethxeh, ixrmet U* 

Sngl W H* 3 i 7 toL rl*v of th« Uvfoto* « 

i. p. 148, Ed. 1854. 8m Jordino » tatore u m «ot of p™rog*U*». 
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it in so charitable a manner ns snch a thing might 
he.” £ In the highest cases of tica^on,’ vioto Lord 
Bacon in 1603, * torture is used for discovery and 
not for evidence.’ 

James T , perhaps less than any other English 
sovereign, had a right to complain of its use by the 
Dutch. As King of Scotland he had not only 
sanctioned torture in alleged cases of conspiracy 
and witchciaft, but had in 1506 authorised even a 
subordinate couit — the Provost and Baillies of 
Edinburgh — to try rioters by torture. As King of 
England he had in 1605 racked Guy Fawkes, pa 
giadus ad ima , and in 1615 the aged Puritan 
Peacham had been examined 1 m torture, between 
toitures, and after torture.’ In the same year 
O’Kennan was put to the rack in Dublin by com- 
mission of the King’s deputy. In each one of his 
three kingdoms James had used torture, and ho 
defended it with his ‘ own princely pen.’ 

Even such details as the Dutch complaint that 
John Clarke must be ‘ a devil ’ or ‘ a witch,’ because 
he stubbornly i efused to confess under torment, aro 
reproduced in the English trials. On January 21, 
1615, Lord Bacon condoled with His Majestj^ on 
the obstinacy of the mangled Peacham, ‘whose 
raging devil seems to be turned into a dumb devil ’ 
Lord Burleigh’s defence of the rack on the ground 
that it was mercifully administered and that the 

1 Burleigh’s ‘ Declarations of unjustly reported to bo done upon 
-tho favourable dealing of Her thorn for matter of religion,’ 1588 
Majesty’s Commissioners ap- Quoted by Hallam, ut supra, vol. 
pointed for tho examination of i p 150 
-certain traitors, and of tortures 
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safforer was always ‘able to walk and to wnte’ 
afterwards, is an exact anticipation of the Amboyna 
judge's plea of the ‘ civil ' oharaoter of the water- 
tort are 

Yet if history must allow that the Dutoh had 
jurisdiction, and that under that jurisdiction the 
use of torture was lawful, it must also deolare that 
a grievous miscarriage of justice had taken plaoe 
It is admitted that the record disoloBes grave it 
regularities in procedure — irregularities so serious 
that if an appoal bad been allowed thoy might have 
sufficed to quash the trial How far they were 
due to the oareloss oharaoter of the record itself 
will ever remain undecided. Thoro was certainly 
an absence of the indicia ruffictenha ad ioriuram, 
or reasonable presumption of guilt, whioh would 
have justified torture under tho Dutch law The 
confession of the Japanese soldier which formed 
tho ground of tho whole proceeding was signed on 
the day of his torture in defiance of the Dutoh 
ordinances of July 15, 1670, and it was attested by 
all the judges, although one of them (Wyncoop) 
was admittedly not m Am boyna on that day The 
minutes make no mention of the witnesses being 
confronted with eaoh other after torture, and 
of their reaffirming their confessions made under 
torture, as required by the Dutoh law 

Above all, if the English statements on oath are 
accepted, the whole evidence from first to last was 
wrung forth by torture or fear of torture If tho 
Dutch oormter statements be preferred, the great 
mass of evidence was thus obtained. Of the two 
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witnesses not subjected to torture, according to the 
Dutch account, one, Edward Collins, swore that he 
had been tortured, and produced testimony on oath 
to his dismal outcries. The other, the invalid 
Beaumont, declared that he had only confessed after 
he had been tied up for tortuie, and that he repeated 
his confession at Batavia to save Ins own life after 
the death of the victims had placed them beyond 
reach of further harm . 1 The survivois consistently 
affirmed that the only evidence against them at their 
trial was derived from confessions under torture ; 
confessions which, according to the English deposi- 
tions on oath, were withdrawn after the torture ; 
and which were solemnly affiimed to be false m the 
dying declarations of the sufferers 

It is not needful to assume that the Amboyna 
Council wickedly, and against theii ’ conscience, 
condemned the victims to death. Yan Speult, as 
we have seen, was on the look-out for conspiracies, 
when he and his fellow-councillors were suddenly 
transferred into the judges of men who had been 
their keen trade-rivals and the great obstacle to 
the Dutch supremacy m the Archipelago Among 
Eastern races the King or governor was both ruler 
and judge, and the early European settlements m 
Asia found themselves compelled to firmly unite all 
functions, executive and judicial, m the hands of 
one man or body of men Cases inevitably occurred 
m which they were practically judges m their own 
cause , apt m moments of pubhc danger or fear to 

1 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1622-1624. pp 213 
505, 808, 811, &c. 
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bring their passions and preconceptions as governors 
to thhir scats on the benoh. The Amboyna trial 
was suoh a oaee It stands on the forefront of our 
history in the Bast as an example of the danger of 
oombmmg the executive and the judicial anthonty 
in the same hands That danger the English have 
striven to guard against by the separation of judicial 
and executive offioes — a process commenoed almost 
from the foundation of their territorial rule m 


India, yet only reaching its final stages m our own 
tune 

But if we view with ohanty the ornel blunder 
of the Amboyna Council as a whole, it is difficult 
to oxtond to either the Governor or the prosecuting 
fiscal the benefit of the doubt. The fisoal, Isaac de 
Bruyno, appears throughout the records in a sin 
later light Intent on obtaining a oonviotion, he 
constantly urged on Van Bpoult, and forced inonm- 
mating answers upon the witnesses till the Oounoil 
itself had to interpose Tfi.q record of tho trial was 
so irregular and incomplete as to render impossible 
a fair judicial review of the proceedings On the 
faoe of the record as it stands, the aoousod were 
improperly condemned. Bruyne’s oonduot called 
forth the reprobation of his superiors at Amboyna, 
and in tho English depositions he appears as ' tho 
greatest adversary against the English .’ 1 What- 
ever may have been Van Speult’s own preconoop 
tion as to their guilt during the first excited days 
of the prosecution, he can soarcely, after the seisuie 


J.t» Borle*, No. % P»rt HL, Suit iVjmr Eut fail*. 
OfflM uas.1 USnto- t/ 1839 p*i 671 M, tntr p. 
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of the English factory and the perusal of Towerson’s 
correspondence with the English President at 
Batavia, have believed in the plot. But by that 
time he may have felt that he had gone too far to 
retrace his steps. Or he may have simply been 
one of those commonplace officials who jump to 
conclusions and then remain obdurate to facts. 

His interception of the letter from our President 
at Batavia ordering the withdrawal of the English 
from Amboyna, was only the last act m the sup- 
pression of proof of innocence. 

The Dutch authorities themselves felt uneasy 
lest Yan Speult should be examined as to his share 
in the business. On the expiry of his term of office at 
Amboyna, he had hardly returned to Batavia, when 
a rumour arrived of a ship m the Straits of Sunda 
bearing a joint commission from the King and States- 
G-eneral for the despatch of Yan Speult to Europe. 

He was hastily sent off to the western coast of 
India, whence he proceeded with an expedition to 
the Bed Sea, and died at Mocha, carrying his 
secret to the grave 1 

Meanwhile the Enghsh, with their agents drawn 
in from the Spice Archipelago, and huddled to- 
gether at Batavia, waited wistfully for redress from 1623 
home. They waited m vain. News of the Am- 
boyna tragedy reached Batavia on June 20, 1628. 2 

1 Condensed from the statement. These MSS were not available 

of the steward of the Dutch to Mr Samsbury, and they cor- 
factory at Amboyna. Calendar rect the date, December 1623, m 
of State Papers, East Indies, his introduction to the Calendar 
1626-1629, par 871 of State Papers, East Indies, 

2 Java MS. Senes, No. 8, Part 1622-1624, p rv. 

II p 17, Consultations at Batavia 
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At length, having suffered nineteen more months 
of insults and exactions, their ships dogged by 
Dutch vessels at sea and out off from trade on 
shore, they resolved to quit ‘ this perfidious people,’ 
and, cost what it might, to seek shelter elsewhere 1 
8ome of them found refuge on the Indian coast, 
icsi and in October 1624 the miserable remnant sailed 
to the unhealthy Lagundy islets on the Bouth-east 
of Sumatra 

There, amid temble privations yot stnbbomly 
' affiant of a happy plantation,’ they renamed the 
little group Charles’ Islands, and held out against 
fever and dysentery for eight months, dying ‘ like 
sheep infeotod ’ under the equatorial sun and ram. 
182 s In May 1625 the skeleton survivors were so re 
duoed as to implore the demanoy of the Dntob, 
who in pity fetohed them back to Batavia. The 
commander Verholt, be it recorded, showed them 
all 1 care and courtesy,’ although he himself and 
many of his orew oanght the disease Nor did 
Dutoh compassion end with their bare deliverance 
They received the rescued men with kmdneBB and 
granted them a factory house at a moderate price 
the Dutch Governor General and onr President, 
in an effusion of good feeling, exchanging chains 
of gold 1 

ism The Dutoh had, m fsot, accomplished the two 
fixed purposes of their pohoy — our expulsion from 
the Spice Archipelago and our complete subjection 
at their Batavian headquarters in Java. Their 

■ a*U*iar of Stott Fopat ' /*“> P* 1 *- 15S ’ * M ’ ' !e ®' 
Bui InSiu, 1625-1809 pti U. fa. 
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harshness 3iad been deliberately designed to this 
end, and, with the exception of Yan Speult’s judicial 
slaughter at Amboyna, they had kept fairly with- 
in then* treaty lights. Their double object being 
now achieved, they allowed their national good 
nature free scope. But the access of cordiality 
wore oh, and the English soon became impatient 
of the restraints which the Dutch thought them- 
selves entitled to impose. In July 1627 we find 
our Piesident Hawley bitterly complaining of the 
treatment meted out to his countrymen. 1 

Their position was indeed an impossible one, 
and the Company at home, sick of King Charles’s 
fan words, reahsed this fact. In November 1626 
it proposed to abohsh its factory at Batavia and 
to establish one under the protection of the 
King of Bantam In January 1628 these orders 
reached Batavia, and the Enghsh, putting the 
relics of then property on board ship, sailed to 
Bantam, wheie they were welcomed by the native 
pnnce. 2 The sad fortunes of our Bantam factory, its 
repeated reduction by the London Company to a 
subordinate post, its blockades by the Dutch, and the 
gradual but sure withdrawal of its trade to our settle- 
ments on the Indian coast, belong to the next volume. 
Its history may, however, be summed up in a single 
sentence. As the executions at Amboyna proclaimed 
the triumph of the Dutch m the Spice Islands, so 
the fate of Bantam declared the supremacy of the 
Dutch m the sea-approaches to the Ear East. 

1 Calendar of State Papers, 3 Idem, pars 878, 465, 578, 
East Indies, 1625-1629, par 461 619. 
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By 1631 all hope of judioml redress for the 
torture and exeoutaoa of our countrymen at Am - 
i»m boyna had flickered out In 1683, and again m 
ilia 1038, Charles, urged by the despairing Company, 
reverted to feeble attempts at negotiation, with 
equal unsuccess 1 Innocent Englishmen had bean 
tortured and executed under the forms of a foreign 
law,* and for their slaughter redress could not be 
obtained either by diplomacy or by judicial proceed- 
ings. Prom the first, the Dutoh wore resolved not to 
yield, save to force of arms As they had speedily 
discovered that James L wonld not fight, so they 
gradually found ont that Charles L oould not fight 
It was not till the tmhappy distraotions of the second 
Stuart’s reign came to their tragio close, and nntil 
the Dutoh found that a real man again ruled 


* Bruoo ■ Annalt qf tk* Bott 
Indui Company roL u pp. 818 
819 828, 864, 860 (<to. 1810) 

* An Engflih writer whoia not 

a lawyer And who hu apeni moet 
of hi« hfe In the practical dotiee 
of adrmntrt raHoii, thould 

apeak with diffidence u to the 
form* of Dutoh procedure In the 
•ally MTontoonth oenttzry I hare, 
therefore taken the precaution 
to eonault a Dutch juriit, Dr 
BuBchop, who oomhfne* accurate 
historical reaearoh with a Judicial 
training He atatea, and quote* 
Dutoh legal authorise* for hi* 
opinion, that in extraordinary pro- 
eeedmga, in which the aeoueed 
wer* examined without witataae* 
being flrat heard, the oo n f b a if ona 
of the aecuaed were neeewaxy for 


oan fiction, and that torture oould 
be 2«gitan*f«ij rewrted to in 
order to obtain noh ctmfesjdan*. 
The Amboyna trial earn* practl 
cafly trader this category *nd th* 
eridenoe frocn fiat to la*S waa 
obtained by torture. But the 
Dutoh law reoogmaed the danger 
of a miscarriage of juttice ariaing 
out of eoniWioaa thoa wrung 
for th , and it provided aafeguardi 
accordingly Three aafegrtardi 
ware explicit In farm and eaaeutlal 
to the validity of the proceedings 
They were dievgarded ia the 
Amboyna trial, although the pro- 
locating Fbeal, in the word* of 
the Dutch Governor -General and 
Ootradh ralla hlm»lf » lawyer 
,md au taken into the Company * 
Hrride ** each- 
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England, that they conceded to Cromwell, after 
war, what a httle firmness might have secured at 
the outset to dames. 

At length in April 1654 the States-G-eneral igs 4 
agreed ‘ that justice be done upon those who were 
partakers or accomphces in the massacre of the 
Enghsh at Amboyna, as the Republic of England is 
pleased to term that fact, provided any of them be 
hving.’ 1 Cromwell brooked no delay. Within five 
months all claims and counter-claims arising dur- 
ing forty-one years had been examined. In August 
the general damages of 85,000Z. were awarded to 
the London Company, together with 3,615L to the 
heirs of the men done to death at Amboyna ; and 
Pularoon was restored to Enghsh rule. 3 

But this tardy justice failed to efface Amboyna iG23 
from the Enghsh mind. The spectres of the 
tortured victims stood between the two great Pro- 
testant Powers during a century. The memory of 
a great wrong unredressed and of innocent blood 
unavenged embittered their trade rivalry, intensi- 
fied each crisis of political strain, and furnished 
a popular cry for two wars. Dry den’s £ Tragedy of i 673 
Amboyna,’ pioduced in the fiftieth year after the 
execution, has been not unfairly described as his 
one literary effort which is wholly worthless except 
as a curiosity. Yet it serves to show how the 
story deepened into a darker hue with age. 

The opening dialogue between Yan Speult and 
the Dutch Eiscal reveals their hatied to the English. 

1 Treaty of Westminster, 5th 2 Bruce’s AnnaU, voL i pp 
April, 1654, art. 27 489-491. 
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Van. Speolt’s son, whom Towerson has rescued at 
sea, plots with the Fiscal against the life of his pre- 
lm server, and, after again being saved from death by 
Towerson, young Bpeolt ravishes the Englishman's 
bride, and is killed by him in a duel Van 8penlt, in 
revenge, invents the stoiy of the plot The victims 
are tortured on the stage , fiercely reviled by the 
Governor , and led off to execution On his way to 
death Towerson breaks forth in a prophebo strain, 
foretelling the vengeanoe of bis countrymen and the 
rum and downfall of the Dntoh Tho characters 
are coarsely drawn from the 1 True Halation,' the 
piotnre presented of the Dutoh is grossly unfair 
Bnt it struck a chord of popular feeling, and re- 
sponded to an antipathy which had hardened and 
set into a nabonal tradiboa. 

That tradition not only affected our internal 
and dynasbo pohbos, bnt profoundly influenced 
the march of events m Europe If Holland and 
England had been friends at heart instead of 
occasional allies by interest, the aggressions of 
Louis XTV would have encountered a very different 
strength of resistance Our Charles IL would 
scarcely have dared to remain the dependent of 
Prance James It would perhaps have shrunk 
from forcing a Catholic reaction on England The 
memory of Amboyna wrought like a fever on the 
fcrade-nvalry of the two Protestant Sea Powers 
The friendship of France might mean Court corrup- 
tion and Popery, but between England and Holland, 
as long as that bloody memory lived, there could 
be no real friendship at all Politicians and poets 
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appealed to the middle-class hatied of the Dutch 
as against the middle-class hatied of Eome 1 Am- 
boyna is thus disclosed as one of the influences 
which lured on our Stuarts to the Revolution, and 
as one of the i emote seciet springs of the age of 
Louis Quatoize. 

Nor had Amboyna less important consequences 
for the Dutch. The overthiow of the English in 
the Spice Aichipelago and their subjection m Java, 
enabled the Holland Company to cieate a colomal 
system which for hank indifference to human 
suffering stands out in the history of European 
settlements acioss the seas. The fault was not 
the fault of the Dutch nation, but of the particular 
period when the chance of a gieat colonial empne 
came to it The Catholic tradition of conversion 
by conquest, cruel as were its practices, had given 
place to the industrial idea of conquest for trade. 

Neither Spam nor Portugal, with their record 
of blood m the Eastern and the Western worlds, 
nor England with her subsequent slave tiaffic, can 
afford to cast stones. But the comparative isola- 
tion of Holland in the East, and the absence of 
any strong native Power in the Archipelago like 
that of the Mughal dynasty m India, enabled the 
Dutch to work out the industrial idea of conquest 
to its logical results. The same isolation enabled 
them to perpetuate that idea, after it * had been 
profoundly modified by a humanitarian awakening 

’ Dryden, like a docile laureate, The i dotage of some , Englishmen is isuoh 
J 1 To fawn on those who rain them, the Dutch 

strikes this note in tne Prologue to They shall have all , rather than make a war 

his Tragedy of Amboyna , 1 678 those wh0 of tte Bame reU * ion "» 
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in Europe It survived as a relic of a centuiy 
when the Protestant nations of the Continent, 
weaned with religions strife, lost sight for a time 
of that spiritual brotherhood of man, which shot 
rays across the darkness of Portuguese misrule, 
and which had burned up afresh before the founda- 
tion of Bntish temtonal sway in India Jan 
PietersKOon Coen, the chief founder of the Dutoh 
colonial system, became Governor General in 1618 
— the date taken by European history for the 
commencement of the Thirty Tears’ War 

Coen has left in his own words a detailed 
description of the fabno which he designed. The 
Dutch oharter expired in January 1023, and on the 
21st of that month the great Governor General, 
as the last act of his first term of offico, drew np 
his pohtioal testament for the benefit of his 
conntaymon 1 He realised that the sea-power of 
Holland in the Archipelago must rest on a tern 
tonal basis with a temtonal revenue , the absenco 
of which had drawn iortii the Portuguese lament — 

‘ We sit still, perishing without lands out of whioh 
to support ourselves or find shelter ’ 1 Albuquerque 
discerned the same need a century before But 
Coen deliberately worked out what Albuqnerqno 
had perceived, and, unlike Albuquerque, ho was 
backed by a nation which loyally supported its 
great servants m the East 


1 Tnrfm s tinru of Jin Pieier*- 
ioon Coen left wlili Peter da Cir- 
pantisr G omnwr-Q eneraJ, and 
the Council of the Indie*. Dated 
Bata vi* If January, 1623. Galen 


d*r Of SUti Pajxrt, Bait Indie*. 
XffiZW0S4, par 340 pp. 07-101 
* Letter of Ooame Ann** for 
the King, dated Cochin, 80th De- 
cember 1M0 India Office MSS. 
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fleets ' were now to be sent to the Coromandel 
coast, to Madagascar, and the Afnoan seaboard, to 
purchase as many he and she slaves, especially 
young people, as oould be got This buying of slaves 
was to go forward before any other work, to the extent 
of ‘ many thousands, yea, to an infini te number ’ 
The third method, by seizure, was to be oon- 
dnoted by a squadron on the Chinese ooast The 
shore-dwellers, especially the women and children, 
were to be oamed away for the peopling of Batavia, 
Amboyna, and Banda ‘ Harem will be a great ser 
vice done for the Company, and by this means will be 
found all the charge of the war 11 The Chinese he- 
slaves might be redeemed for 60 reals (£18 1G» ) a 
piece ‘ But by no means you must not suffer any 
woman to return to China, or any other part out 
of the Company’s jurisdiction, but with them to 
people the same As the Dutch supremacy firmly 
established itself, a fourth system of recruitment 
was added, by treaty provisions for a tribute m full 
grown slaves 

The Dutch industrial Bystem in the Bast, thus 
founded on the most rigorous forms of slavery, was 
eventually softened through successive stages of 
forced labour It produced for a time enormous 
profits A tropioal soil was made to yield as it had 

never yielded before, and its fruits were monopo- 
lised by Holland As respects European rivals, tho 
rostnctioiiE whioh the Anglo-Dntoh treaty still 
imposed on Coen, in January 1623, were removed by 

■ Aittiwt of inrtvotiwa: Calendar of SM4 Paprrt, Em* 

I odiM, J0SS-18S4, p. 100. 
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the tinned} of Amirovna in t he next month, and by 
tbo withdrawal of the English factories fiom the 
Spice Archipelago. As regards native competition, 
tbo inlanders woio compelled to loot np tbeii clove 
and nutmeg trees, where they seemed to Uneaten 
the pioiils of the Dutch. The produce of the most 
foitilc legions m the urn Id, cultivated on the 
severest sj stein of human toil, was seemed to the 
Dutch and to the Dutch alone 

'While Coen founded the colonial empiie of 
Holland on the sure basis of the soil, lie strength- 
ened it by all the devices of a skilful adminis- 
tration — b) a lucrative coasting tiadc with the 
Afncan and Asiatic continents, b}' a gicat sea 
commence with Europe, and by a well-planned 
system of tolls and local taxation. The lich island 
empiie which he thus projected, he secured by fort- 
lesses, built and maintained by the cheap labour of 
prisoners and slaves Coen stands out fiom among 
all men of European lace m Asia, of Ins day ; a 
statesman of the cleaiest vision, and an admims- 
tiator of the linnest hand, half way between the 
Portuguese Albuquerque in the sixteenth century, 
and the French Duplcix, or English Wairen 
Hastings, in the eighteenth. But he could not 
rise above the moials of his time, and his stiong 
personality duiing a double tenure of office im- 
pressed the stamp of a cruel age on the colonial 
system of his country. His crime, or his misfor- 
tune, was that he stereot}qied m Dutch India the 
disiegaid foi human suffering which brutalised 
Europe duiing the Thnty Years’ Wai 

VOL I EE 
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Holland was the first European country to send a 
steady supply of really able men to the East, and ahe 
supported them by force of arms James I would 
not and Charles I could not fight The English 
East India Company was still a body of private 
adventurers for whose benefit Parliament felt by 
no means eager to go to war In spite of the long 
list of lords and gentlemen who swelled the sub 
sorrption book of tho Company, in spite of the out- 
burst of wrath and indignation which the neWB of 
Amboyna aroused in London , England had not yet 
learned to look upon her Indian trade as a national 
oonoem. Holland had and she waa willing to 
make sacrifices and to sareen crimes, m order to 
maintain her position in Asia 
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Abd-er-Razzak, Voyage of, quoted, 
100 

Abhira, identified as Ophir or So- 
pheira, 24 

Abraham and his descendants, their 
settlements in Asia Minor and 
Egypt, 21 

Abulfeda on the importance of 
Malaeoa, 47 

Abu Zaidu -1- Hasan, historian, 
quoted, 98 

Abyssinia, early Christianity in, 

78, 79 , the land of Prester John, 

79 , the Portuguese travellers 


Covilham and Paiva reach, 78, 79 , 
Holy Relics from, 130 , Albuquer- 
que’s project to turn the Nile 
through the mountains of, 124, 
125 

Achm, Lancaster arrives m, and 
delivers Queen Elizabeth’s letter to 
theKing (1602), 278 , English trade 
with, 278, 295, 362 , rivalry of 
Dutch and English at, 295, 352 , 
King of Achm attacks Portuguese 
at Malacca, 313 , he forms an 
alliance with Dutch to drive out 
Portuguese, 344-345 , Dutch obtain 
grant to erect faotory at, (1600), 
845 , King of Achm claims the 
sovereignty ovei Sumatra, 344, 
355 , situation of, 352 
Acre, ancient trade route through, 
18, 20 

Acts of the Council of Amboyna, 
The, quoted, 394 
Acunha, d’, quoted, 178 
Adams, William, English pilot and 
pioneer in Japan, 270, 298, 299 
Aden, its command of the Red Sea 
route, 125, 131, 146-148, 167, 187, 
362 , Egyptian merchant fleets 
sailed round, 41 , blockaded and 
besieged by the Portuguese, 126, 
131, 146, 147-148, 160, 161, 167, 
173 , occasional submission to 
Portugal, 146, 147 , Sultan of Cairo 
attempts to take, 146 , captured 
by the Turks under Solyman 
(1688), 147 , passes again to the 
Arabs, (1630), 147, Dutch faotory 
and trade at, 362 
Adil Khan, attacks Goa, 163 
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Adli Shih, Ysmf, Eng of B/tapur 
MdQoft, 152, 158. 

Ad rent urn*, Explorations, and Ex 
podltlonx, charier* granted for 
nuritfane discovery to Bristol and 

Portuguese, 193 exploring expedi 
tioru *ent oat by Bristol, 103, 194 
185 rarioci attempt* to diioorer 
* northern puatge to tho East 
made by Engltih, ltfe-508, 810 
811 816 252-258 mS70 Eng 
LUh Merchant Adventurers or 
Fraternity of St- Thoma* k Beoket, 
S55 Eng Hah Merchant Adven 
tnran fn Antwerp (1650) 288-283 
la Game*, 234 la Morocco, 284 I 
In the Imant, 234-823 228 238 
234 241, 142, 244, 258, end fn 
Bawl*, 200-208, 206, 234, 2 65 | 
formation of the But India Oorn 
pflJiy by English merchant*, 189 
246 attempt* of the Merchant 
Adventurer* to reach India and 
their trade In the East— Set Oou 
exrr Rrauni Eser Ikdia at- 
tempt* to discover a northern 
paaaage by Putoh, 217 118 direct 
communication and trade with 
India by Putoh. — Se* Oaxvurr 
Pi mm Kxrr I*pu. 

Affann IV of Portugal, 5& 

Affonao V (the African) of Portngal, 

78 74. 

Afghan iorerelgniy In Northern 
India, its decay 101. 

Africa, early dnjumnavigiUon of 
04-66 Portuguese exploration* 
hi and drcumnavlgatian of . — See 
Potman* Portugaoaa African 
Company formad, 174-175 

AgnaHo, Italian assayer 104. 

Agra, embajay of Captain Hawkins 
to the Emperor Jahinglr (1007) 

200 embaaay of Sir Thoma* fioe, 
(1015) 868 

Agriculture, Patch Improvement* 
in, 833. 

Agaeafl, the pirate Thnoja appointed 
chief Aguaxil in Goa, 138. 

A Heli or Hloth, one of Solomon ■ 
harbour* on the Golf of Akaba.51. 

Alliy D Cardinal Fiona, Imofo 
Jltndi, quoted, 70. 

/ta-t-jUbort, or chronicle* of 
Akbar Bloohmann and Jarrett 1 
edition, quoted, 114- 


Alfa etna, Jhr. L. van Patch his- 
torian, quotad, 137 
^fr*h a, Golf of, Sol Oman * harbour* 
on tha ihorea of, 14. 

Aibtr the Great, founder of the 
Moghal Empire (15W-1C0J ux.) 
Aoeaaaion of, IOC Fitch visits 
the court of, 232. 

AJtkbdr i-lfakabbat, quoted, 313. 

Ala ha* ter Thomas, letter quoted, 813. 
Albergaria, Boarea de,— St* Solan. 
AUdnovanua, quoted, 65. 

A1 Blrrtnl, quoted, 44. 

AJbcqoerqne, Affcmao de (Afonso 
d’AIboqnerqus) second G ot e n ter 
of Portage eae India (1509-15) 119 
123-119 hi* first expedition to 
India (1503) 1Z0-JLII erect* fort 
at Cochin and fact or y at Quilon, 
110-111, 186 ; hi* aaeoad axpodl 
tion to India tv* the Bad Sea, 110 f 
take* Bocoir* (1507) 320 hi* 
treaty with Ormui and oontrol of 
the Persian Golf, 121, 141 142, 
828 his fortre** at Onntu (1515) 
125 188,145 mntiny of hi* com 
manden (1508) 111 122 beoome* 
Governor of rcutugotwe India, 123- 
123 hi* government and eon 
quart*, 123-12© 135-137 108-1 CO 
171 hit policy in India and the 
East, 06, 110-111, 118, 120 1M- 
189 185-187448, 576 hi* project* 
for ransoming the Temple cd 
Jerusalem by carrying oil the body 
of Mohammad from Mecca, 101, 
124-125 and of taming the Nile, 
124, 125 hi* teal for ChriatianitT 
110 111 120 129 140 181 hi* 
hatred of the Masai marts, Id 
120 194-128. 120 140-141 bis 
protection of native Ghririians 
in India, 11 0-1 11 and In Socotra, 
ISO; hit propcmtl to exterminate 
Spanish and Portuguese Jewi In 
India, 190 reeommanda lb# 
cnlti ration of the opium poppy in 
rortngml, 17* employ* naflr* 
troop*, ICO, 1C9 170 aacoartgc* 
ooloolsalion 182: besietf* Aden 
(151*) 125, 146, 147 { take* Ooa 
and establishes Portuguese power 
on weft oo*Mi at India (13J0) 1^ 

137 152-131 take* Malaco* end 
erects a fortress (1611), 1*7 JW, 

148 hi* mournful and, 178-ir^ 
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Cartas dc Affmtsodc Albuquerque, 
quoted, 105, 123 , Commentaries 
of the Great Afonso d' Alboqucrque, 
quoted, 96, 101, 105, 111, 119-129, 
136-137,154,167,169, MS letters 
of, quoted, 105, 123, 124, 160,173, 
letter to, quoted, 166 
Albuquerque, Francisco de, cousin 
of Aftonso, his expedition to 
India, 110-111 , his death, 111 
Albuquerque, Francisco de, letters 
quoted, 125, 173, 176 
Albuquerque, Femao de, Viceroy of 
Portuguese India (1619-1622), 
328 

Albuquerque, Dom Jorge de, letters 
quoted, 169, 168, 178 
Alcaqar Seguer, taken by Prince 
Henry of Portugal from the 
Moors (1458), 73 

Alcaqora, Treaty of, between Spam 
and Portugal (1479), 80 
Aldworth, Thomas, letters from 
Surat, quoted, 300, 303, 322 
Alexander HI , Pope, Bull of 1179, 
83 

Alexander VI , Pope, his Bulls 
granting trade privileges and 
monopolies to Spam and Portu- 
gal, 81, 82, 84, 104, 207 
Alexandria, founded 332 b c , entre- 
pot of Indo-European trade, 39, 
42, 48, 196 , Indian merchants 
m, 45 , supposed Btatue of the 
nver deity Indus m, 45 , Vene- 
tians in, 48, 186 , library of, 64 
Algarve, southern province of 
Portugal, the sailois of, 164 , 
slavery in, 183 

Algoa Bay, Bartholemeu Dias 
reaches, (I486), 75 
Aljubarrota, battle of, (1385), 59, 310 
Allen, Riohard, merchant adven- 
turer, 234 

Almeida, Dom Francisco de, first 
Viceroy of Portuguese India 
(1606-1509), 114 , his govern- 
ment and pohey, 114-119, 135, 
139, 375 , with his son Lourenqo 
overcomes the Arab power m the 
Malabar ports and defeats the 
Zamorrn, 116-117, heroic death 
of his son Lourenqo m a sea-fight 
with the Musalmans, 117, 122 , 
Almeida’s victory off Dm (1509), 
117-118, 122-123 , oruelty to hiB 


prisoners, 139 , takes Quiloa, in 
Africa, and erects a fort, 115, 168 , 
' his death, 123 

Almeida, Lourenqode — See At/mbeda, 
Fkancisco de 

Alphabets, Phoenician and Sabsean, 
20 , Brahma and Indian, 20 , 
Malay&lam (Vatteluttu), 100 
Alva, Duke of, persecutes the 
Protestants, 228 

Alvarez, Father Francesco, quoted, 
78, 79, 124 

Amaral, Admnal, thanked, 133 
Amboyna, clove island m the Moluc- 
cas, its situation, 344, 372, 387 , 
Portuguese- Spanish olaim to, 246 , 
Enghsh trade with, 279, 282, 285, 
369, 371-373, price of cloves m 
1606 at, 279 , Dutch claim exclu- 
sive trade with, 341, 348, 360, 362- 
363, 371, 880, 383, 387, Enghsh 
attempt to take Amboyna repulsed 
by Dutch (1615), 360, 363, English 
imprisoned by the Dutch m, (1617), 
861 , Dutch treaties with and 
supremacy at, 348, 372, 387-388 , 
Dutch allow Enghsh one-third of 
tiade with, 369, 372, 380 , English 
agency at, 387 , Enghsh factories 
at, (1623), 388-389, 391,394 , Eng- 
lish resolve to withdraw their fac- 
tories from, 389, 398 , story of the 
tragedy of Amboyna, 383-430 , 
torture and judicial murder of 
Enghsh by Dutch at, 389-404 , in- 
nocence of Enghsh and dying decla- 
rations, 400-403 , their execution, 
402 , fruitless negotiations by 
James I and Charles I to obtam 
redress, 404-426 , compensation 
at length obtained by Cromwell 
(1654), 427 , judicial aspects of 
the trial and the use of tortuie, 
416-423 , effects of the Amboyna 
massacre on subsequent pohey 
of the Enghsh m the East, 423- 
429, and of the Dutch, 429-434 , 
contemporary literature of the 
tragedy of Amboyna and manu- 
script materials enumerated, 392- 
394 

Amene, Portuguese treaty with, 149 
America, Columbus discovers the 
islands off, (1492), 80, 193, 195 , 
Cabral discovers Brazil, 106 , Ma- 
gellan discovers the straits in 
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Sooth America, IBS ; Cabot di*. 
«rcn North Am«fc* (1497) 103- 
I0C{ Venuxani § expedition to, 
315 French MttlemenU Id (1555- 
1501) 215 { Direr* loyo^u to 
Art me a quoted, 100. 

Amman (R»bb*th -Ammon) — See 

IUarun. 

Amsterdam emporium lor Eastern 
trade, 230 535,831-555 850-557 

m 

Amalerdam, hew (hew Tork) 383 
Amurad II- Sultan, lather ol Yusuf 
Adil Shah, 152. 

An Anstctr to the Dutch Relation 
touching the pretended Conspiracy 
of Pie English at Amboyna tn the 
India quoted, 509 803-801 402. 
Anderson, Rot Philip, chaplain, 
The English in Western India, 
being the History of the Factory at 
Surat in Bombay quoted, 83m 
Andrade F lire* da, latter from, 
168. 

Annals of Commerce —See M*o- 


Annalsof the Honorable East India 
Company See Bsccx. 

Annea, Com a, letter* quoted, 104 
178, 183 812, 480 

Antonio Don, Prior of Ora to, olalmi 
tha throne of Portugal, and peeks 
refuge In England, 211-212. 

Antwerp, lti school of cartography 
310-220; emporium of Eastern 
trade, 221-923 It* commerce, 
331-323, 220-227 Portuguese 
eotrepfl* for Indian produoe, 221- 
233 220-227 English, Portu 
ffueae, end Spanish merchanta in, 
(1050) 222-228 lU ruin by Spain, 
m-227 2*8, saa, 889 its «nb- 
aeriptlon* to the Dutch East India 
Company (1002) 889 trcoe of 
(1600) 819 

A pea (iujpWw) brought to Solotnnn 
from India, 25- 

Arahia, Arabs, and Saracen*, ancient 
trade route through Arabia, 18, 
19 Saraoen* capture Syrian trade 
route, 29 and hold it, 80-31 
struggle for It with the Christiana, 
88 54 Egypt rmder the Saraoeca, 
48 Arabia under the Homans, 38 
Arab naTigatora, 89 67 geo- 

grapher*, 45,47 40, 65 trayelleo. 


48 Arab trader* in China, 45, 48, 

47 and In India, 47 100-101, JM 
110, 1U, 178, 170-180, 296 
ophnn from, 172-178 horaea 
imported into India from, 170, 
rirugrie between the Portogueae 
and Aral* for the tndf«n trade, 
103 100-m, 125_ pta, 180-181, 
185-189 146-149, 151, 178, 179- 
180 Dutch trade with Bed Sea, 
862. 

Arabian Nights, reference to, 47 
Aruhangel English trade to Peal* 
rid, 200-202. 

Archirta. — See 

Armada, tha Span Uh, reference* to, 
311 218, 316, 124-235 129 110. 
Arms, coats of, of the English East 
India Company 274. 

Army. — See Nauru Taoora, Forro- 
ouzn, Dutch. 

Arraian, Portuguese piratical attadci 
on, 811. 

Aaealon, an dent trad* route throogh, 

ia 

Aaoeneion, ship, 34a 277 279 
Asia Hinor, PhamioUn trad* to, 19 
trad* route* to M ; Turk* in. 65. 
Historical Orography of by Pro- 
feeaor W AL Bameay quoted, 29 
Asiatic Society Journal of the Royal, 
quoted, la 20, 35 27 29 44 45 

Astley Th o m e*. hi* OoUecRon of 
Voyages, referred to, 106. 

Astrolabe, Prince Henry's, 73 hn 
proraments in, 72, 87 
Athaldo, Luis de, Viceroy of Parta- 
gwwe India, (1568-71, 1678-81), 
ILL 

Athens, ancient sea-oommeree of, 37 

Atlanti a Ocean, an oienteud mod twral 
navigation of, 65-67 
Auctions, oandle, 1W-393- 
Augibtrrg. medhrral trade empo- 
rrrrm , 52, 280 its defiiine, 6J. 
Augustin**, Content of the, at Qua, 
165. 

Australia, or Now Hoiland, M3. 
Autos-da f* at Goa, 816. 

Aria, house at— See Poaroon- 
Ayala, Pedro de, letter quoted, 10S. 
Ayalla, FDD, Goa Antiga e 

hlod/ma, quoted, 154, 

Aaerad a, Don Jeronimo de, Tioeruy 
of Goa, 821-826. 
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Azores, the, reached by Portuguese 
ships (14th century), 68, taken as 
a starting point for the Papal 
demarcation line (1493), 81 , Sir 
Francis Drake captures a Spanish 
vessel off the, 226 
Azurara, quoted, 61, 72, 78 


B 

Bab el-Mendeb, straits of, 38 
Babylon, ancient trade of, 19, 27, 
46 

Bacchus, appears in the mythological 
machinery of the Lusiad, 90-91 
Backer, Louis de, William de Ru- 
briques, Ambassadeur de Saint 
Louis en Orient, quoted, 64 
Bacon, Lord, on torture, quoted, 419 
Bacon, Roger, referred to, 65 ; 
Brunetto Latini visits, 71 , Ojnis 
Magus, quoted, 76 

BaAna, Yisconde de Sanches, 0 
Descobndor do Brazil Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, quoted, 92, 106. 
Baghdad, Greek embassy to, (917 
ad), 29 , devastated by the Mon- 
gols (1258), 31 , its ancient trade 
•with India, 32 , baldachmo from 
Baldacco, oi Baghdad, 34 
B&hmani dynasty (1347-1525 ad), 
94, 102, 152 

Bahr-ul-Zulmat, ‘ Sea of Darkness,’ 
Arab name for the Atlantic, 65 
Baksh, Sulaiman (Solimao Baxa), 
letter quoted, 130 
Baku, 32 

Baldachmo, origin of word, 34 
Banda (Lantor), nutmeg island- 
group, position of, 344, 372 , Dutch 
claim tiie exclusive possession of 
trade with, 341, 362, 367, 371, 
English treaty with, 360 , Dutch 
chastise native chiefs for trading 
with English, 362, 367 , Dutch 
allow the English one-third of the 
trade, 369, 380 , Enghsh claim to, 
371-373 , Enghsh acquisition of 
Lantor and expulsion from, 387 
Bantam, position of, 346 , Portuguese 
attack on, 161 , early Enghsh 
trade with, 275, 282, 289, 297, 
377, 380 , English factory at, 278, 
284, 384 , Michelbome attacks 
Dutch at, 284-285 , English 


alliance with, against Dutch, 352, 
376-377, 384 , Dutch treaties with, 

346, 354 , Dutch control over, 
374, 377, Dutch claim to the 
sovereignty, 380 , Anglo-Dutch 
blockade, 38 0, 384, 38 5 ; English 
desire to remove from Batavia to 
Bantam (1619), 384 , their factory 
transferred to Bantam (1628), 425 , 
their subsequent experiences at 
Bantam, 425 

Baratana, reference to Don Quixote, 
183 

Barbary Corsairs as a political 
factor m the struggle for the 
Mediterranean, 49, 50, 241 5 The 
Bai ba/ry Corsairs, by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, quoted, 50, 72 See 
Pieates 

Barbary Merchants, Company of, 
298 

Barbosa, Duarte, letters quoted, 130, 
162 , Coasts of East Africa and 
Malabai , quoted, 172-173 
Bardez (Goa), 154 

Barents, William, his Arctic expe- 
ditions, (1594-6), 217-218 , The 
Thi ee Voyages of William Barents 
to the Arctic Regions, quoted, 208, 
217, 218 

Bameveldt, Johan van Olden, his 
project for a United Dutch-English 
Company, 358-360, 382 
Barreto, Francisco, 173 
B arr o s, Joao de, Portuguese historian, 
quoted, 71, 106, 137, 138 
Bassein taken by the Portuguese 
(1534), 151-152, protection of its 
mosques guaranteed by the 
Portuguese, 150 
Bastiaanszoon, Cornells, 334 
Basto, Senhor Raphael, thanked, 133 
Batalha, 60, 63 

Batavia (Jacatra), Dutoh destroy 
Jacatra and found Batavia on 
its site (1619), 341, 347, 376-377, 
380, 384 , Dutch fortifications at, 
376-377, 384, Dutch claim the 
sovereignty over, 380 , Dutch 
trade and treaties with Jacatra, 

347, 376, English trade and 
treaties with Jacatra, 376-377, 
380 , Enghsh attack on the Dutch 
at, 376, 380, 384 , struggle between 
the English and Dutch for trade 
with, 361, 376, 377, 380 , English 
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iVreldent fined by the Dutch Mi, 
890 Ensiiih In octpelr deaire to 
withdraw 565, tS6\ KnglUh 
pcaltion it, after Ambcyna tragedy 
(1023) 428-425 RngUah With 
draw from BaUrin to Lagundy 
0021) 421 j am forced to ratum, 
431 but withdraw finally to 
Bantam (1028) 425 

Batleala, 100. 

Betom 82. 

Batata, Jbn of Tangier* (180L.1877) 
qno Led, St 85 44 48 97 

Beaumont, John, mrrire* the Am 
boyna tragedy and ii lent to 
Batavia, 891 400 

Beaaley 0. Raymond, John and 
Sebastian Cabot quoted, 183 

Behalm, Martin, hia globe W Ira 
prom the (utrolabe, 72, 87 

B<l«n (or EeateRo) chapel at, 80, 

02 . 

Bengal, Portngnew In, 18 < 183; 
their trade with, 177 811 thetr 
piracy on tha Bay of, 183, SIS; 
/ow price of ala win 201 Fitch t 
Jocmey through, 233; Engllih 
claim to trade with, flGW) 248. 

Benjamin of Tndela, Rabbi (1159- 
1171) quoted, 4a 

Bent a Earlf Yopage* and Trend* 
in the Levant quoted, 215. 

Berenice, trade emporium, founded 
bt Ptolemy Phflidelphu*, 40,41, 
45. 

Bart, Clap Jain Tbomaa, hie exped) 
tlon to India, 290 and Camoua 
figM off BwaHj (1611) 300-804 
800, 810 820, Ml 828. effect cl 
hla victory on native policy 804. 

BeynflD, Lien tenant Koolemana, 
quoted, 208, 217 218. 

Biancho-Cberto, map, 04. 

Bibliotheca Rational (LUban), re- 
ference* to 105, 188, 216. 

Bareli, Jacob, depoaiaon ra maa- 
aaere ol Amboyna, 444. 

B Hip or Muhammadan kingdom ol 
Sooth em India (llW-lw® an.) 
152-158. 

Biker Julio HrmlnoJndloe,3>ao4l*a 
qno tod, 106 141, d in ataR- 
toe. 

BTkker, Lamwna, 884. 

Bioarophi* XhtecendU, quoted, *14. 

Birch, Walter da Gray &JJboqu*r 


<1**’* CoamcnitHet quoted.— Stt 
AnacqoEaqtra, Amwao ds. 

Bird wood. Bit Georg*, The First 
Letter Book of Dm SXC- 
quoted, 25 46, 172-178, *32, 
Report on the Oid Record* of Qu 
India Office, quoted, 56, 52, 173 
281 238 213, *85, Ata, Beport of 
Up- identity* Oomxdtdonen for 
Os* Pant UnioeTXil Exhibition of 
1878 quoted, 172, <ta thanked,5*. 
B Inch op, Dr 4V R, thanked, 541. 
Bittner and Tomaachek, Di* Tcpo- 
gnifhUehsn Dapdeii** 7»£dh*n 
Seespieods, noufcr quoted, 64 «L 
Black Idea, Batch ihlp, 578. 

Black Be*, trade root* via.— St* 
Tama. 

Blochmann and Jamtt'a edition of 
the Atn-i-Ahbari, quoted, 114. 
Blatean, Bom Raphael Vocabtc- 
lario Partuaues, quoted, 96. 
BoocaecJo, reference to, 68. 

BodWan Library 235 Catalogue, 
519 

Dbjador Cap#, and Forfeq rows ex 
ploratkma, 67 68, 6© 85. 

Bokhara, Anthony JenHnaon 
reaehaa, (1537) * 01 . 

Bombay etroog position of tha Pox 
to goose near, 151, 154. 

Bonaparte, Prlnoo Boland, Let Pr*- 
wtitrt Vcfopm de* NterUmdais 
dan* VIntnbmde, quoted, 221, 285, 
854,555. 

BciMx*a Journal, quoted, 508. 
Bcnwaeekux, Pierre, Let Grande* 
Oontpoymee d* Oonun*rot,qaoioA, 
239 240 . 

Borgian map, 168. 

Borneo, portion of, 844 
Boatra, capital of the Bcman pro- 
rinoe of Arabia, S3, 28. 

Botany Chinese planta In tha fourth 

BotSS^Iimlo, letter quoted, 180. 
Both, -ran Amenfocrt, Pieter ttat 
GoronOT-Oanaral of the Dutch 
p.,t Indie*, hia flmt expedition 

to India (1599-1601), »*. *** 
nominated Gornnor Ceemd 
(1609) 554 hi* policy 
hla death, 855 lmtrucilaiia for 
B41 854, 885 moon tain In 
rittoa named after 855 reference 
to, 562. 
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Bourne, Mr , article in Yale Review, 
quoted, 82 

Bozrah (El Buseireh), ancient trade 
emporium, 21, 26 

Braganza, Constantino de, Viceroy 
of Portuguese India (1558-61), 
311 

Brahmans in Malabar, 98 
Brand, William, 277 
Brasylle (Island of the Blest), 193 
Brazil, discovered by Portuguese 
under Cabral (1500), 106 , English 
under Fenton at, (1682-3), 209- 
210 , French and Portuguese settle- 
ments m, 215 

Bristol, exploring expeditions from, 
193, 194, 195, charters granted 
to adventurers of, 192, 195 , Cabot’s 
crew from, 86, 195 , birthplace of 
Sebastian Cabot, 198 , lecords of, 
quoted, 87 

Brocades from Baghdad, 34 
Brockedon, Thomas, Enghsh agent 
at Batavia, letter quoted, 385 
Bromfield, Thomas, merchant ad- 
venturer (1596), 234 
Brown, Kobert, one of the Amboyna 
victims, 402 

Bruce, John, Annals of the Honor- 
able East India Company, quoted, 
242, 246, 247, 249, 278, 279, 290- 
291, 298, 304, 306, 307, 364, 385, 
426 

Bruges, medueval trade emporium, 

52 , its decay, 53, 221 , its sailors 
and school of cartography, 63, 
219-220 

Bruyne, Isaac de, Dutch fiscal, his 
vindictive prosecution of the 
Enghsh at Amboyna, 399, 422 
Buddhism carried from Central 
Asia to Burma, Ceylon, and China, 
44 , its influence on trade, 45 
Buhler, Professor Hof rath G .quoted, 
20, 25 

Bulhuo Pato, B A. de — See Pato 
B ulhocs.M E Lobo de, Lcs Colon ics 
Porlugaiscs, quoted, 68, G9, 75, 
80, 8S 

Bullarmn Collcctio, quoted 82 — Sec . 

BULLS. j 

Bullion —See Coin vor and Silvi i- i 
B ulls, Papal ofllTO, 83, of 1454 77 ' 

53, 342, of 1481, SO. S3, of 1484 ' 
80, of 1493, 81, 62, 84, 186, 168, 
193-194, 207, 211-21G, 220, 23°), 


246, 247, 251, 310 , of 1502, 104 , 
of 1506, 82 , of 1514, 82 , various 
references, 62, 104, 133, 137, 203, 
&c 

Burleigh (Burghley), Cecil, Lord, 
Secretary of State and Lord High 
Treasurer, subscribes to Frobisher’s 
second voyage, 204 , Fenton’s 
letter to, 209 , Portuguese pro- 
ceedings reported to, 238, Ala- 
baster’s letter to, 313 , recommends 
Michelbome to the East India 
Company, 283 , issues warrants 
for voyages to the East, 256-257 , 
his defence of torture, quoted, 
418, 419 

Burma, Fitch’s journey through, 
232 , piratical attacks of the 
Portuguese on, 312 
Burnell, Dr A C , quoted, 99, 106, 
230, 233 

Burrough, Sir John, 226-227 
Burrough, Stephen, his expedition 
to find the North-East Passage 
(1555-56), 201 

Burton, Sir Bichard F , quoted, 88, 
89, 91-93, 95, 97-98 
Burton, W , mentions the Portu- 
guese as Fringes, 184 
Bussorah, Indian trade at, 29, 30 
Byzantine Empire — See Constan- 
tinople 

c 

Cabo Tormcntoso — See Cape of 
Good Hotf 

Cabot, John, Venetian explorer, dis- 
coiers North America for England 
(1497), SG, 87, 195, 196, Join 
and Sebastian Cabot, by C B 
Beazley, quoted, 183 , Cal>ot’s 
Discoveries oj Ror‘1 Arrxnca — 
Sec G E Wlajif 

Cabot, Sebastian son of John, bom 
m Bristol I9P, Jus attempts to 
reach India In a north west and 
north-cos' pas=agc l°f>, 19^ 199, 
GoNcmorof the first Englnh Best 
India Cornpvn (1551), 199 
Cabral forge Go emor of PortJ- 
gue=e India (1 o49_5u) 106 
Cabral, Pedro Ah v-ca hisr xpr-d'tion 
to India (15001 ml dneovi-~ 
of Brazil, 106-10 3 11a, 13-?, 145; 
Ins rich rc*"-r c-r r o, 171 
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adcroosto, Venetian maritime dis 
COTtm quoted, 71 

Cairo, grrtt trade of 48, 12j.— St* 
Earn- 

Calendar of Stats Papon quoted 
(Domestic) 173 1W, 220; {Etui 
Indiet) 193 I M, 202-21 8 233-2W 
238 2(2 248 2(7 285, 150, 270 
283 280,288 300 304 318 818, 
310 321 337-322 Ml, M3 S6S- 
301 300-377 380-408, 412-417 
421-420 430 433 (therm) 102 
(Spain) 103, 194 

Calicoes from Masuilpetam told bj 
the RnpiUb at Bantam and 81am, 
397 

Calicut, early trade of 48 07 rislts 
of \ aaoo da Gama to, (1408) 88 
04 (1602) 103-109 establishment 
of a Portuguese factory at, (1600) 
100 j Xemonn or Baler of, 03 
dza of 0 1 05 00; Portuguese 
trade with 103, 106; rortngne*» 
struggle with the Zamorin, 107 
108, 100 111-112, 116-117 116 
161 103, 108 109 Portuguese 
fortmset, ISO Portuguese treaties 
with, 103, 140 142, 148 144 161 
English treoty with (1016-16) 
WG. 

Cal text. Secretary 871 

Cairo, Diogo ( 1337) quoted, 186. 

Cambay Gulf of, Portuguese trad* 
with, 120, 162 English trade with, 
281, 804 86a — Set Gujuan 
Su*Jur Tam Him. 

Camden, 'William, quoted, 207 912. 

Camoens, 0* Lutiadas quoted, 88- 
98,68,08. 

Canary T«l«nd», early Portugueaa 
ocnpoctlcm with 68, 80 176 

Candle auctions described, 202-298. 

Cane an ore, early trade, 07 Da 
Gama wish#, (1498) 108 Porta- 
gnaae trade with 105-104, 107 
109 126 ; fortress at, 186. 

Can tin o, map ert (1603) 84. 

Canton, early trade of, 46 Porta 
gtrese at (1637) 185. 

Gape of Good Hops (C«6o Tbrww- 
toto) — Set also Teinx. Bounded 
by Portuguese under Dias (1486) 
76. 76, 79 English pass, (1577- 
80) 307 (1688) 312-918 and 

(1691) 318-214, 937 Dutch p ass, 
(1695), 940 288,. 239 Dutch ookmy 


*fc mi), tU -MS Tm™ 
ol the Eijlhh But Indi, Com 

rema, (ieoi) tee m m sSJ;, 

proposes occupation of (ifiOS) 
810 1 

Cara ran routes.— Sts Tama Bourn, 

Cararels, 70, 71, 84, 166, 168, 812. 

Otrd* and dies forbidden la the 
English Torage of 1678, 306 and 
In the E n gli sh factories In India. 
*79. 

Christen, 81 r Dudley (afterwards 
Ylsoouot Dorchester) 393 Eng 
llsh Ambassador at tbs Hague, 
406-407 418-416. 

Carpentier Goremor-Gansral of the 
Dutch Indies, (1613-37) 890 

Cartas dt Affoiuo de Aliuqmtrgts. 
See AnaoQQeaor*. 

Oaxthsgs, Pbdnjeian ■eUlemaut.SS 
its se cr e t eommoroa, 318. 

Cartwright, John, chaplain to Wey 
mouths MW Expedition, 988, 
259 

Carralho, Pedro de, quoted, 181. 

Osslanheda, Feral o Lopes d a, quoted, 
106, 121, 147 

Castile, Its relations to Portugal, 69, 
60. 

OastHho, YisocmCa da, than led, IBS, 

Castro, Jo6o de, Gototdot cd Porto 
guess India (16 46-1648), 811, 813 

Caspian Sea, an ancfsnt Eastern 
trade route, 17 81, 83, 301, 341. 

Catalan (1876) map, W. 

Oetanbo, Duarte, instruc tion s to 
(1641), 181 

Cathay (China) 44,196-196,199-308, 
217 —Set Ohtsa. 

Oatendish Thomas, his Tuysg* 
round the world (1586) HO, 913- 
316,867 _ 

Gawston and Keane • Xarfy Cher 
trrtd Companies, quoted, 915, 984, 
241,969 

Celebes, islands, 844, 867 

Central Asia, trade route, 31, 83, 83. 

Oerrantea, Miguel dt, Dm Qtdsdt, 
quoted, 168. 

Grata, PortaguesB aieg* of, (1416) 
60-89. 

sylon, andant trade oectre, 48, ,U, 
47 97 98 Portagasae treaty wtth, 
117 and oontrol of. 107 816, 
860 Portagueae expelled bj 
Dutch hum, 841. 
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Chach-nama, quoted, 4G 
Clialdrca, ancient trade centre, 18, 
19 , its influence on early Indian 
astronomy, 40 

Cliale, Antonio Fernandes, Malabar 
native Christian, commands native 
troops for the Portuguese, 163, 
receives stato burial, 103 
Chamberlain, quoted, 371, 40G 
Chancelor, Bichard, North-Eastern 
Expedition (1553), 199-201. 
Charles I of England, his treaty 
■with John IV of Portugal (1G42), 
330, his feeble policy towards 
Spain and Holland and media- 
tions towards the Company (1625- 
1G38), 412-41G, 42G 
Charles II of England, his charter 
to the East India Company (1GG1), 
275 

Charles V , Emperor, Ins Indian 
pohey, 189, 190, 192, 222, 317 
Charles’ Islands, 424 
Chartered Companies, the Early — 
See Cawston and Keane — See 
Compana, Regulated Companies 
Charters and Letters Patent, Novgo- 
rod’s chartors abolished (1475), 63 , 
Portuguese trade charters for India 
(1500), 104, 105, 175 , (1G97), 
181, charter of Henry VII to 
the Cabots, 194-198 , and to 
Anglo - Portuguese adventurers, 
191-192, 222 , charter of the 
Muscovy Company (1554), 201, 
240, 255, 267 , of the Cathay 
Company, 203 , of the Levant or 
Turkey Company (1581), 224, 
242-243, (1693), 225, 229, 232, 
242, 250 , Elizabeth’s charter 
(1600) to the English East India 
Company, 243, 250-252, 255-256, 
258, 259-261, 265, 275, 280, 281, 
283, 287, 294, 295, 310, 354, 
charter of James I to Michel- 
bome (1604), 283-285 , charter 
of James I to the Enghsh East 
India Company (1609), 286-287, 
294, 310, 354, 365 , of James I to 
the Scotch East India Company 
(1617), 366 , charter of the States- 
General to Dutch East India Com- 
pany (1602), 239, 335, 338 
Charters granted to the East India 
Company from 1601, quoted, 250- 
252, 259, 270, 286, 294, 810 


Charts — See Maps. 

Chaul, History of, quoted, 152 
Chengis Khun, devastations of the 
Mongols under, (1206), 31 
Chora, Southern India, 94, 97 , Jews 
in, (eighth century), 99 
Cheraman Pcrumal, 94 
China (Tzinista, Chimst&n, Cathay), 
Central Asian trade route, 31, 32, 
33, Indo-Chinese trade routes and 
early trade, 44-48, 172 , knife- 
cash of, 44 , Buddhism spreads 
from India to, 44 , early travels to 
Cathay, 195 , Portuguese explora- 
tions in, 167 , and trade with, 
173, 185, 245 , Enghsh attempts 
to reach Cathay, 195, 199-208, 
231-232, 246, 266-270, 284, 

286 , Dutch expeditions to, 217, 
218 , Dutch slave-raids against, 
432 

Christians, or Finngis, 184 
Christianity, conquest and conver- 
sion the basis of Portuguese rule 
in Africa, 57, 58, 61, 62, 72, 73, 
75, 78 , and m the East, 90-92, 
101, 106-107, 116, 129-130, 132, 
138, 140, 143, 181, 228, 314-317 , 
native Christians in Abyssinia or 
the land of Prester John, 78, 79 , 
Portuguese quest for the Christian 
land of Piester John, 78, 79, 130, 
314 , native Christians in Socotra, 
120 , their conversion to Borne by 
Albuquerque, 120, and the erection 
of a Franciscan monastery, 120 , 
early Christianity in India, 98-99 , 
Portuguese religious toleration, 
144, 150 , and intolerance, 315- 
317 , 1 Finngi ’ a term of contempt 
m India, 184 , the Nestonan St 
Thomas Christians of Malabar a 
powerful and respected military 
caste, 99-100, 111, 160 , their 
protection by the Portuguese, 110- 
111, 112, 144, 149 , serve in the 
Portuguese army, 111, 160, 163 , 
Portuguese efforts at their con- 
version to Borne, 314-317 , Synod 
of Diamper (1599 ad), 317 , St 
Francis Xavier and early Jesuit 
stations in India, 315 , establish- 
ment of the Inquisition at Goa 
under Portuguese Dominicans, 
315 , autos da fi, 315 ; persecu- 
tions by the Portuguese, 315-317 , 
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Chriillinlty and pmocnUcm In 
Japan, 290 j I’roleatantlam in tho 
Eait under the Butch, 814 
541 

Churchill a lojope*, quoted 196 
518 238-529 233 Ac. 

Clampi, 8*ba*tiano, orchrrokigiit, 
quoted C9. 

Cinnamon, of Ceylon, lfoaJerzi 
monopoly of 148 j PortaguM® 
trade In, 175 j EnglUh trade in, 
378 *W. 

Oil* ifrrcurjf Tke for 1075 quoted, 
533. 

Clarke, John, out ot the Amboyna 
rtcilma, 535-307 

Clark e, William, flogged at Bataria 
by the Dutch 385-585. 

Clement IV., hU emb«x*y to Tartar I 
Chief in IYr*la (1215) 54. ' 

C7itv, Lord Uaeaufty'* Euay on, 
rooted, 109 
ClOTe the, ah Ip 207 
Clorca and the CJcrre latandi, 844 
317 348,500 871 572, 888-587 
Portojoe** trade in 118, ITS 
Engliah trade In, 379 283 283, 
298, 800 M2, 309 871-872, 388- 
389 ( Dutch monopoly of the eJore 
trad*, 317 848,34V 802,387 588 
uprooting ofclore-treeeat Temate 
by demand of th* Dutch, 847 
Engliah permitted on*- third of 
the dor* trade, th* Dntoh re- 
taining tat)- third*, 809, 872, 880 , 
price of dore* In Amboyna and 
London (1600) 27V Engliah 

claim to the dor* trade, 887 ) 
Dutch command of the Cl ore 
Iilanda, 888, 408 and EngHah 
withdrawal from 898, 408. — S** 
Sncra. 

Cloaca, W I*Ird, Th* Royal Navy 
quoted, 70, 804. 

Coat* of arm* of the Engli s h Baal 
India Company 374. 

OochJn Malabar port, early trade 
at, 97 Portuguese treaty with, ( 
(1600) 107 148 flnrt eatahhah 
ment of Portuguese factory at, ( 
(1600) 107 108, 118 Portu 

guaae trade and friendly relation* 
with, 10V Albuquerque 1 fortreaa C 

at, (1603) 110 111, 118, 1B«1 
Pacheco** defence 0 d. 111, 160 
Portuguese goremment at, 114, C 


120, 148-144 108 and inland*, 
179 186 232 English riait to. 
232. ^ 

Cock*, BIchard, letten quoted, 170, 
818 886. 

Ooea, Jm Pie terwocm, Gcronwr 
General of the Dutch Indha 
(1018-1023, 1C17-1859) 874,876 
the Alhoqoarqa* ol Holland, 875. 
oariy life, 874 Director-General 
of Gammsree and President at 
Bantam (1018) 874 5 hi* gown 
ment and conquest* in th* East, 
875-878, 888-887} hi* policy 
875-879 877 878. 838 887-888 
890j erect* fortified settlement 
at Jacatra, 578, 877 destroy* 
Jacatra and found* Bataria an 

I iU aite (161V) 841, 847 876, 8T7 ; 
atruggle* to exclude the Engliah 
from the Bptee Islands, 178-581, 
884-887 blockadta Bantam, 584- 
885 fame* the KnglUh out of 
Bataria, 885 Irutraction* to Van 
Speolt, 587-8 depart* far Europe 
(Jen. 1623) 887} re-*ppo4nt*d 
GoTemor-General 407 return* 
to Bataria (1817) 418 { hi* 
political te st a men t and position 
a* a founder of Dutch rule m the 
Ea*t, 480-438. 

Coinage and Oolrt* (Bullion) Cufte 
coin* fn Stockholm, 88 eofit* of 
Augusta* and Tiberius found in 
India, 41 Chinee* and Tao 
(knife-each) oefoage, 44-46 
raiu* of the crown, 174 the 
ducat, 174, 189 th* dcflar 179} 
the florin 388, 888. thepardao, 
178 th* real of elgni, 307 838 
th* red, 178 th* sesiertla, 41 
English eoinago and th* expor- 
ot bullion, 344, 90 368, 
384,286 *68, 378, *81. 381, *87 
808-807 Dutch charter for 
coining money in the Eaat, *3V 
8** SlLTEB. 

Coke, Sir Edward, RtyorU, foaM, 
187 898. 

Cdatento, Sir T a, hijt of Uu 
Bm. ilxriiaart 
quoted, 184. 

Domna, Edward, tortured at 
Amhoyna and lent to Bataria, 
894-386 400. . 

Oollmson, Bear Admiral Bleharf, 
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The Three Voyages of Marin* 
Frobisher , quoted, 204 

Colonies Portugaiscs , Fes, quoted, 
68, 69, 75, 80, 88 

Colson, Samuel, one of the Amboyna 
i ictims, 401-402 

Columbus, Christopher, Ins sources 
of information and discoveries, 
74-77 , their international aspects 
to Portugal, Spam, and the 
European Powers, 80, 81, 84, 193, 
194, 195, 220 

Columbus, Ferdinand, son of Chris- 
topher, quoted, 76, 194-195 

Commentaries of the Great Afonso . 
d' Alboqucrquc See AMioQUEnQUE 

Commerce — Sec Trade and Tiunr 
Boutes 

Committees of the East India Com- 
pany, name explained, 243 (foot- 
note) 

Company, African (Portuguese), 174- 
175 

Company, Barbary Merchants’, 298 

Company , Cathay, and early English, 
203-207, 255 

Companj, East India (Dutch), 
influence of the old tradition of 
monopoly on, 221 , influence of 
Linsclioten’s travels on, 230, 231 , 
expedition to India under Hout- 
man (1595) and treaty with the 
lung of Bantam, 230, 232, 334, 
fifteen ‘ separate ’ expeditions to 
the East (1595-1601), 233, 334, 
335, 351-352, 364, 355, expedi- 
tions supported by the Dutch. 
Government, 237, 256 , amalga- 
mated into the United East India 
Company of 1602, 233, 238, 239, 
335-336, 339, 352, 355, title, 
335 , capital, 238, 282, 306, 339, 
352 , management and directors, 
238-240, 335-339, 362, 374, 375, 
378, 380, ‘national’ aspects of 
the Company, 237-240, 256, 335, 
362, 365 , Committee of Seventeen, 
337-338, 345, 374 , charter rights 
and privileges, 239, 335, 338-339 , 
shares and shareholders, 239, 339 , 
monopoly, 335, 341, 343-344, 348 , 
policy of armed tiade and exclusive 
monopoly m the East, 240, 342, 
357, 365, 369,381, 383-408, forti- 
fications m the East, 368-369, 381 , 
negotiations m Europe, 357-360, 


367, 368, 382 , governors and 
government in the East, 240, 353, 
354-356, 362-363, 374-434, 

Governor-Generals Both, (1610- 
14), 354-355 , Eeynst, (1614-15), 
362-363 , lleaal, (1616-18), 363 , 
Coen, (1618-23, 1627-29), 374-8, 
383-390, 407, 413-434 , Car- 

pentier, (1623-27), 309, Governor 
Van Speult (q v ), 387-423 , Dutch 
expel the Portuguese, 340-342, 
346; struggle with the English, 
332-382 , end of the struggle, and 
o\ er throw of the English in the 
Eastern archipelago, (1623-1632), 
383-434 Dutch fleets and expe- 
ditions, 282, 339, 340, 355, 359, 
360-362, 369, 373, 379, 385, 398 , 
treaties in the East, 240, 342-349, 
354, 372, 875, 376 , colonisation, 
356 , colonial syBtem founded on 
slavel abour, 349, 428-433 — SccBs- 

TAVTA, HOLLAND, StATEB-GeNEBAL 
Company, East India (English), 
influences which led to the 
formation of the E I C in 1599- 
1600 Catholic monopoly strength- 
ened by union of Spam and 
Portugal, 225-226, 241 , Linscho- 
ten’s and Fitch’s travels and 
Dutoh expeditions, 230-235 , 
influence of the Levant Company, 
243-244 , attempts to procure 
charter m 1599, 236-248 , pro- 
ceedings in 1600, 248-250 , the 
Company constituted by Eliza- 
beth's charter of December 31, 
1600, 250 , its powers and pnvi- 
leges, 250-252 , position of the 
E I C in relation to medioeval, 

‘ Regulated’ and modem joint stock 
companies, 252-259,274-275, its 
actual working as a ‘ Regulated ’ 
Company, 255-266, 270-272, 274- 
276, eg Waymouth’s Noitli- 
Western Expedition, 266-270 , 
pietism of the Company and 
family life of its factories m the 
East, 271-274 , its three periods 
from 1600 to 1661, 275-276 , 
separate voyages, 1600-1612, 
277-305 — See Voyages, Separate 
I ts capital (1599), 244, (1600), 
249 , from 1600 to 1612, 281-282, 
286-292 , table of voyageB, invest- 
ments and profits, 291 , capital 
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from 1618 to JCIC 800-307; 
capital from 1C17 to 1020, 804 
FIr»t Joint Stock, 1615-1616, 
306-807 Second Joint Stock 
858-805; struggle of the English 
EXC. with the Portuguese lor the 
Rutrni trade 800-831 Dot’* 
** fight (1612) 800-301 Down 
ton* rural victory (1G16) 810- 
SM; EogUih Company capture 
Ormuz (1022) 828-830 struggle 
of English EXC. foe the spice 
trade with tb* Dutch (1C01-1G2J) 
832-882 ; end of the struggle, 
overthrow of the English tn 
the Eastern Archipelago and 
negotiations In Euror* (1028- 
Nwl), 888-484 — For details a* 
Auaoni, Scut Jorrr grocaa, 
V or a oca (BirAain) Dear Dow* 
Tor Tow*r*o* d-c.— Sec al*o 
Connr Mnrtrrxa or ran EJ (X, 
Prarr Lnrt* Doo* or tub EXCl, 
Derma* wxurni dt tub EXC. 
non m BtarAjrw a Tin Ei»t 
Ajorcta or wi EXCLJlrcoara, <2a 

Company Eaat India (Portuguese) 
various companies, 181. 

Company Levant.— So* Oowtabt 
T uaanr 

Company, Jluaccvy or Boaaian 
(English), its fomuUoa a ad char 
ter (1854) 200-201 287 North 
Eastern Expedition of, (1880) 
206 ita E aste rn trad* through 
Doaala to IWa, 916, 384 340- { 
34 1, 256, 288 It# rivalry with 
the East India Company 308 387 

Company Kegulated. — Su Erao- 
latbd Coutajbh. 

Company Russia. — St* Oojctait 
Mowcott 

Company Scottish East India 
(lfeL7) 866. 


Ooader Identenant-Colotwil a B_ 
quoted, 28 38, ». SO, 84- 

Oongo, Portugueee discoTarr of tha 
( 1484 ) 75 . 

Oonstantina, the, Pcrtugtuea ship, 


Company Turkey or Levant (Enc 
llah) its charter of 1681, 23s, 
348 ita founder*, 348, *80 It* 
trad*, 186, 217 286, *41-248 288, 
384 288 difficulties of Its Modi 
terraneen trade, 241-343 the 
Eaat India Ootnpany an out- 
growth of, 346-344 its extended 
charter of 1695, 235 3« 982, 
334, 322. 

Oompasa, mariner’s, early farm# of, 

TL 


aad«rs, 80* medlarTal tr*& with, 
88-80; taken by Turks, 87 48, 
51 ; expulsion of Yenstlaai from, 
40 known as Rum, 114. 

Conti Nlcolo, Venetian traveller of 
ths fifteenth cent m y M. 

Conway Seeratary letter quoted, 
407 

Copies, 40. 

Corbstt, 3 ollan, Drckt and pu Tudor 
Nay quoted, 70. 

Oordelns, Luciano, Benhor quoted, 
03 thanked, 188. 

Cordee, Simon dt. expedition to 
India, 1698 (Dutch) 8*4. 

Corea, English trade with, 1 98 
Corpo OJmmoiOffteo. — Sot Itaoome 
(rormnjDi*). 

CocTfia, Caspar Ltndaa da India, 
quoted, 88, 108-106 108,167 184, 
160. 167 

Ooraalre.— Sea Pnuraa. 

Osinas Indl cop 1 suite*, quoted, 43, 
44,86,97 

Cocoa Anno*.— St* Amtaa. 
Coamocraphy — Saa llira. 

Oovncii of Defont* danse in the 
Angio-Dateh treaty of 1619 869- 
870 *78. 

Covri Book a, India Office Etoordt, 
quoted, *42, 280, 371, 298 *60, 
803. 

Court lftwvfe* of the E-LO from 
Stevens, 383, 343-268, 367-371, 
374 877-284 394, *8« from 
Bainsbtuy 860 404-406 
Oocrihorpe, Nathaniel, holds Pnla- 
roon from the Dutch (1616-1630), 
887 

Continho, Dom Femlo de, (1809) 

128 , 
Continho, ilamtel, ldtsr quoted, 
17B. „ 

Oouto, Dh»o do, quoted, 106, 
OorfIfc*nvPedroda(l4e7) 78 , 79 86- 
Oranwanote (Kodimgaflnr lloox iris) 
fnrd snt oapitsl of Gbar*, 97 early 
Homan trade and temple at, 97 
destroyed by the Portngoeae (1804) 
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112 , Portuguese governorship of, 
given as a dowry, 184 
Crimea, mediroval trade with, 33-35 
Cromwell, Oliver, his disregard of 
the Papal Bull of 1493, 215, 247 , 
treaty between John IY of Portu- 
gal and (1054), 331 , treaty with 
Holland (1054), obtains compensa- 
tion for Amboyna, 427 
Crown, the, value of, 174 
Croze, La, Histoirc du Christianismc 
dcs Indes, quoted, 317 
Crusades, their influence on Syrian 
trade route, 30, 48, 54 , and on the 
Musalmans, 100-101 , crusading 
spirit of the Portuguese in Africa 
and in India, 57-02, 72-78, 90-92, 
100-101, 110, 129-132, 138, 140, 
181, 228, 314-317 , of the Spanish 
in the Netherlands, 227-228 
Gnba, mistaken by Columbus for 
Japan (1492), 80, 193 
Cumberland, Earl of, sells ‘ Mare 
Scurgo ’ or • Red Dragon ’ to the 
E I C (1000), 249, 303, Eliza- 
beth’s charter of 1000 granted to, 
287 

Cunha, Dr Gerson da, History of 
Cliaul and Bassem, quoted, 152 
Cunha, Nuno da, Governor of Portu- 
guese India (1529-1538), opens out 
Portuguese trade to Bengal, 311 , 
hiB cruelty to the natives at Mete, 
140 , his fine on Ormuz, 146 , his 
expedition agamstAden, (1530), 161 
Cunha Rivara, J H. da, quoted, 106, 
154 

Cunha, Tnstao da, commands the 
Portuguese expedition to India 
(1506), 119-120 

Cunmgham, Sir James, founds a 
Scottish East India Company for 
Eastern trade, (1617), 866 
Cunningham, Dr W , quoted, 229 
Donate — See Kubiyat 
Currrency — See Coinage, Silveb 
Cyrus river trade route, 31, 82 


D 

Da Gama — See Gama 
Dabul, Portuguese at, 140 
D’Ailly — See AnusY, D’ 

Dale, Sir Thomas, Admiral, com- 
mands the English fleet m the 


East (1618), 361, 374, 377 , death 
of, 383-384 

Dam&n, taken by the Portuguese, 
151-152, 811 , besieged by the 
Mughal Governor (1614), 820 ; 
shipbuilding at, 165 
Damascus, trade emporium, 18, 21, 
22,23,26 

Danish northern exploration (1476), 
192 

Dante’B Inferno, quoted, 67 
Danvers, Baron, thanked, 133 
Danvers, F C , quoted, 86, 103, 104, 
105, IbO, 161, 174, ct m al loc 
Barb cl-Hajj, pilgnm path, 18, 19. 
Danus, nephew of, his Afncan 
voyage, 65 
Dartford, 207 

Dates, old and new style m the East 
India Company’s Records, 257 
David, King, conquests and trade 
policy, 21, 22 

Davidson — See Sthaciian-Davioson 
D avis (Davies), John, his voyages to 
discover the North-West Passage 
(1585-1587), 210-211 , Davies 

Straits, 268 , sails -with Houtman 
to India (1 598), 233 , The Worldes 
Hydrographical Discnptwn, by, 
quoted, 211 , Voyages and Works 
of — See Mabkham, A H 
Delft, its trade and expeditions to 
the East Indies, 338-339 
Delhi, decay of its early Afghan 
dynasties, 102-103 
D’Ailly, De Lacoupene, &c — See 
Ailly, Lacoupeiuje 
D eclaration of Independence (1581), 
Holland, 332 

Dedel, Jacob, letter quoted, 379 
Dellon, Relation de V Inquisition de 
Goa, quoted, 815 

Demarcation line of Papal Bull m 
1493, 80-85, 104, 106, 187-189, 310 
Denmark, its trade (1619), 192, 371 
Deptfoid, the East India Company 
buys ships at (1600), 248, 273 , and 
builds them, 288 , launch of the 
‘ Trades Increase ’ by James I at, 
288-289 

Derenbourg, H , quoted, 30 
Deuteronomy, quoted, 21 
Diamond industry at Amsterdam, 
333 

Diamper, Synod of, (1599), 316, 317 
Dias, Bartholemeu, Portuguese navi- 
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g»ior rounds the Cape of Good 
Hope (1488) 75-70, 78-79 86-87 
Dioa.— CAM#. 

Dictionary of National Bioorapky 
quoted, 08, 8{W. 

Digby Lord, mediatca between. the I 
EnglUh and Dutch Ocmmiiiionan 
(1610) 868. 

Dinli King of Portugal, 58. 

Din, naral rlotory of the Portuguese 
under Almeida against the Moslems 
at, (1609) 117-118, 123 181 189 
151* Portuguese expedition against, 
(1623) 152 Albuquerque urge* 
the erection o! a fortroaa, ISO. 
becomes a Portuguese stronghold 
(1535) 153 163 167 346 803 
811 De Osetro ■ defence of, (1640) 
813 attacked by the Turks (1545) 
161 beeleged by the Mughal 
GoTeraor (1614) 330 revenues 
from, 174. 

Do liars , mine of, 370 
Domingo Ban, English attack an, 347 
Dominicans establish the Inquisition 
in India, (1600) 815. 

Dominua Yoblscum ship, 107 
Dorchester Lord (1629) 803. St* 
QiMLTKn Bra Dtruurr 
Dorset (D And, D'Arfet) Aime, 
rmchea Madeira (1844), 08. 

Doughty Charles 1L, quoted, 10 1 

Down toe, NlohnJas, oommandi the 
first Joint Stock Voyage of the I 
Bast Tndla Company (1618) 807- 
809 reaches Tedls (1614) 810— I 
830 Tictory over the Portuguese 
off SwaDy (1015) 820-836 reoeirea 3 
friendly adrartoee tram the Mu g h a l 
Governor 836 dlee at Bantam, 3 
(1615) 836. 

Dragon, the ( Bed Dragon, Mare 
Source *) warship purchased by I 
the hW India Company from the 
Earl of Cumberland (1600) 240 
377 800 808 871. 

Drake. Sir Francis, voyage round the 
world (1577) 207 310 313, 326 
286 358, 840-850 883 867 
Dryden a Traytdy of Arnboyna, 

J noted and aummariied, 411 427— 

39 

Dn Bols, J P X, quoted, 837 864, 

865, »68 876 577 


Du Cange, quoted, 86. 

Duarte, King of Portugal, 6L 
Dneata, value of, 174, 180 
Dudley Sir Botwrt, encourages in 
dlan trade (1696) 184. 

Dnpleix, hla Indian policy anild 
bj the Pcrrtngueee and 
Dutch, 160 875 

Dutch. — -See Hollutd anil Occoixr 
Dutch Beoorda .— 8 m Java IIS. 
Boot, Java flnm or MS 8^ 
axd Bxooene. 


East Ikdu Oowriras, Fit 
Incn. — flee Oonrurio, Tease. 

Satt India Trad * fint dUccxxrrtd 
by £4e SngUtX, quoted, 850. 

K<^a, Dam Joam d letten quoted, 
187 100. 

Ede, OompldU vino of the Gold and 
flflwr Ooitu of all Nation!, 


Rdklns, Prafeaeor Joseph, quoted, 
46 45 1751. 

Edom, trade route through, 10 30 

u sa,*i,K. 

Edriri, B ieflian geographer 48 hk 
chart, 54. 

Edward Bonarentare, Captain 
Lancaster's thip 318. 

Edward, the Black Priooe, proposed 
Portuguese marriage of, 58. 
Edward L of England, friendship 
with Portugal, 5a 

Edward IX of England, friendship 
with Portugal, 58. 

Edward HL of England, adanoe 
and commerce with Portugal, 58^f9. 
Edward VL of Engl a nd , maritime 
exploration under and hi* letter 
to Eastern potentates, 199 
Egypt, emporium for Eastern and 
African products, 17 30 demand 
for Eastern products in indent, 
10 Indo-European trade rid, 17 
18 19 90, 25 328 { In do- Egyp- 
tian trade and trade route 87 48, 
47-51 07 146-148, 173-178, 186, 
814 wiled by the Turks, 50, 
118, 134, 145 { struggle of Egyp- 
tian Modems with the Pwlogueas 
for the Indian teas, 115-125, 1*0- 
182, ISC 146, 16L 
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El Aribli (Blnnoculora), ancient 
trade emporium, 20 

El Buseireh (Bozrah), ancient trade 
emponum, 21, 2G 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her 
sea policy and trade charters, 202- 
21b, 224-284, 319, 332, 334 , her 
letters to the Kings of the East 
Indies and China, 151, 232, 265, 
268, 278, 29G , her policy towards 
the Dutch, 350 — See Company, 
English East India, Ac 

Elliot, Sir Hem-}, quoted, 46, 98, 
109 31 a 

Eloth’ (Allah), 24 

Elplnnstone, Hon Mountstuari, 
quoted, 184 

Embassies, English, to the East 
— See Missions (Commercial and 
Political) 

Emmanuel the Fortunate of 
Portugal, 74, 221 , encourages the 
quest for India, 86-92 , expe- 
ditions to and pohey in India, 
104-143, 167, 174-176, 310, 314 

English exploration, sea policy, 
and Eastern trade Alliances with 
Portugal, 58-61, 191-192, 222, 
224 , attempts to reach India, 
186-235, 266-270 , Thomas 

Stephens, the earliest recorded 
Enghsh traveller m India (1679 
ad), 231 , expeditions by the 
North-West, 192-198, 202-207, 
210-211, 210, 224, 257, 26G-270, 
286 , and by the North-East, 198- 
202, 208, 216, 224, 240-241, 286, 
299, 306 , Fitch’s travels, 156, 
230, 231-232 , first charter of the 
East India Company (1600 ad) 
See Charters, Company, English 
East India. [Rivalry and struggle 
with Portugal for the Indian 
trade, 274, 278, 294-331, 358 , 
defeat of the Portuguese o2 
Swally (1612), 300-304, (1615), 
320-326 , Sir Thomas Roe, 
Bntish Ambassador to India 
(1615), 363, 409 , struggle and 
relations with Spam, 207-229, 
234-235, 241, 245-248, 251, 255- 
256, 274, 285, 294, 309, 318-320, 
350, 358-360, 379 , rivalry, 

struggle, and negotiations with 
Holland for the Eastern trade, 
232-242, 274, 284, 289, 294, 295, 


303, 332-334, 343, 349-382 , end 
of the struggle massacre of 
Amboyna and expulsion of the 
British fiom the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, 383-434 , English nego- 
tiations m Europe consequent on 
Amboyna, 404-427 , claims in 
the Spice Islands, 349-350, 857, 
358, 367, 371, 373, 387 , William 
Adams, first Englishman who 
lived and died in Japan (1600- 
1620), 270, 298, 299 , trade with, 
and factory established in Japan, 
298, 299 , trade with China, 299 , 
trade and settlements m Persia 
(1622), 328-330 — See Adven- 
turers, Companies, Ac 
Enhhuizen, 338-339 
Eratosthenes, quoted, 64 
Erzeroum, trade route by, 36 
Esquimaux, FrobiBhor brings back 
an, (1576), 203 

Essex, Earl of, Ihb policy, 256 , re- 
bellion of, 277, 284 
Ethiopia — Sec Abassinia 
Euphrates, Lower, trade mart, 18 , 
Abraham’s start for Egypt from, 
21, 23 

European Settlements — See Portu- 
gal, Holland, France, English, 
and Companies 
Evora, Records at, 86, 105 
Expeditions — Sec Adventurers 
Explorations —See Adventurers, 
English, &c 
Ezion-Geber, 24 

F 

Factories, trade resorts, and settle- 
ments, Enghsh, at Ternate, 350, 
352 , at Bantam (16031, 278, 284, 
384 , and after the Amboyna mas- 
sacre, 425 , at Amboyna (1606), 
282, 285, 369, 371-411, m the 
Spice Islands, Pularoon and 
Rosengyn, 373, Hitton, Lanca, 
Loho, and Cambello, 391 , at 
Surat and on the Gulf of Cambay 
(1609), 289, 296, (1612-1613), 300- 
305, (1615), 320-326, 329, 356, 
363, 409 , at Batavia or Jacatra, 
376-377, 380, 385, 386, 389, 398, 
408-411 , English at Batavia 
after Amboyna, 423-425 , at 
Japan (1613), 298 , at Ormuz and 
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Gombroon (1621) 328-880 tt 

E r or Gh*rlwi Ialend* 
414. — iSm aZ*o Basda, 

atih, Mocha, Polhut 
Bum, Btnam, (to. Foe Dutch 
»od Portuguese factor!** Mid 
trmdo rwart* a*t Hmign Co* 
f a*t (Dutch Rurr Lrnu) Pobtu 
O A.U, An. 

Falatto, Luis do Hgueiredo, secretary 
to Philip U. of Spain, 153 
Famigu*ta In Orprnx, Venetian 
trad* em pari ran (147 5) 61 tiVm 
bj the Tanka (1670-71) 61. 

Fardo John, one of th* Amboyna 
Tietima, 402, 41X. 

Faria, Pedro d* lotted quoted, 119 
169 163 166 174, 179 181. 
Farmans of the Sing of Ormui to 
Portugal (1648) 148 of the King 
of the Molucca* to Portage! 
(1664) 148 of the Mughal 

Emperor to the Engllah (1618) 
504 

Febcre, Guillaume la, Ittn4rain His- 
torian PoHiiqvt, Gtofmphiqus, 
An, dm YU. iWuww Unia dal 
Payt Baa quoted, 217 280, 288 
289 

FederM, Oaar* da quoted, 828- 
829 

Female, Ik wren oa, a Factor of the 
8X0,278, 

Fenton, Captain Edward, hi* « 
pedition toward* India b y the 
southern route*, 202, 208-209 
reach ca Braafl buccaneers, and 
return* to England (1682-1688) 
209-310 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
expel the Jews and Moan, 49 60, 
190 employ Oohrmba* to explore 
for Spain 81 84 194 employ 
Bebaatian Ckbot a» a oartographer 
190 their policy and negotiation* 
with England, 194- 
Fernando of Portugal, The Oonatant 
Prince, 6L 

Finlay 1 * History of Grates quoted, 

86 . 

Flrmndo, port of Japan, Dutch 
factory at (1609) 298. 

Firinyi (C hristian) darirathm of 
the nam* It become* a t*rm of 
reproach 184 
Flrijhta, quoted, 102. 


Firtt Letisr Book of On East India 

Oompvif by Bird wood and 
Foater quoted i» mtlRj locit. 
Fitch, Ralph, English trader In 
India (1688) 166 fnflnenee ,j 
hi* trareli on Kn gUfh 
enterprise, 280 281. 

Flanders, It* podtian In the 14th 
century 69 it* map maker* and 
grarra In the lftth century 219- 
230 it* oemmeroe, 211-218 
226-127 

Flare*, Island of, It* podtkm, 844, 
872. 

Florida, French wn)ral*a In, yrd 
their destruction by the Spaniard*, 
216. 

Florin, Tains of, 288, 888. 

Fonseca, Joed Nloolan da, Goa, 

quoted, 164, 166, 167 168 160 161 
164, 165 170, 171, 176 181, 181, 
816 81 8. 

FarMe, Forbea, ot ForUaher Scotch 
steward and Interpre te r at Dutch 
factory of Amborna, 866,898, 
Foreign Offlee RooanU. — Sts Ri 
oamw. 

Fart* and Fort! float Ion*. Portuguese 
I polley of fort! flea Horn In th* But, 
108, 186 187 Portngn*#* fort* at 
Oalieut, 1*6 Oannanore, 109 186 
Cochin, 110, 111, 118 186; DIu, 
161, 168 167; Maker*, 117 180 
148 Onnux, 116, 186, 146 828; 
Socotra, 120 Dutch fort* In th* 
East, 289 140 846, 847 868, 886 
868 *69 875 881, 888, 886 *91 
at Amborna (1000) 848, *88 
Temate (1607) *47 ; Jaeatra or 
Bataria (1619) 876 877 and 
flrmndo In Japan (1609) 298; 
proposed Ando- Dutch fort at the 
Cape of Good Hope, *78 by th* 
treaty of 1619 EngUib to oontrl 
bate toward* axpense* of Dutch 
lent m in the EarL 868, 869 881 
8g5 Fn glkh claim to fortifies 
tloes In farm, *71 Englkh ford 
fleet! on* In the East, 869 570,878, 
881,884 891,400. 

F cater William, First Lsttrr Bcoi cf 
ft* Fait India Company Ac-, 
constantly quoted; thanked, 409 
Founders' Hall, 236, 240, 216, 817 
Foxe • Book of fifaWjrr*. 274 
France, her podtion In th* HU* 
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century, 59 , relations with Eng- 
land in 16th and 17th centuries, 
197-198, 231, 214, 371, struggle 
with the Pope, 214 , exploring ex- 
peditions, 74, 187, 215, 220, 

French in India, 156, 375, treaty 
with Spam (1598), 244, Persian 
embassy to Pans (1603), 313 

Franois I of France, ridicules the 
Papal demarcation hue, and ex- 
plores, 214-215 

Franciscan Fnars at Soldaia (1280), 
35 , sent to India from Portugal 
(1500), 106, 138 , in Socotra (1607), 
120 

Freitas, Jordao de, Portuguese 
Governor of Temate and the 
Moluccas, 191 ; obtains Amboyna 
as a gift, 183 

Fngates, 320-326 

Frobishei, Martin, north-western 
expeditions, and supposed gold 
discovery, (1576-78), 202-208, 

263, 267 The Three Voyages of, 
quoted, 203-204, 206 

Fronde, History of England, quoted, 
212 

Fiyei, Dr , Travels, quoted, 316 

Fuggers, merchants of Augsburg, 52, 
236 

Furtenbaoh, Architectura Navahs, 
quoted, 70 

G 

Galleys, Galleons, Galleasses, 70, 143, 
165, 168, 300-301, 312, 320-323 
See Navigation 

Galhvats (Grabs), boats, 326 

Grama, Paulo da, brother of Vasco, 
death of, 88 

Gama, Vasco da, first voyage to India 
(1497-1499), 18, 86-94, 100-108, 
119, 181, 191, 220, 221, 228, 310, 
314, 318 , rich return cargo, 171 , 
treaty with Gannanore (1498), 103- 
104, second voyage (1502), 108- 
109, 113, 139, 175 , establishes 
shore agencies, 109, 113 , cruelty 
to the natives, 109, 139 , Three 
Voyages of Vasco da Qania, and 
his Viceroy alty, by Hon Henry 
E J Stanley, quoted, 88, 89, 106, 
108, 137-139 Journal of the 
First Voyage of, by Bavenstem, 
quoted, 88, 92, 310, 314, the 


Eoteiio, translated by H Beade, 
92 , Institute) Vasco da Gama, 155 
Gampu, 47 

Garcia, Dom, Viceroy of Portuguese 
India, 140 

Gaunt, John of, his family connec- 
tion with Spam and Portugal, 59- 
60 

Geddes, Michael, History of the 
Church of Malabar, quoted, 317 
Genesis, quoted, 21 
Genoa and the Eastern trade routes, 
30, 34-37, 49, 51, 52, 56, 67, 333 ; 
straggle with the Moors, 50 , her 
pilots and navigators, 63, 67, 68, 74 
Germany, the Beformation in, 214 
Gh&ts, Eastern and Western, 93, 94 
Gibraltar, Straits of, Spanish com- 
mand of, 229, 241 , Dutch destroy 
Spamsh fleet (1607), 340 

* Gift, the New Year’s,’ Downton’s 

flagship, 550 tons, (1614), 307, 
808 

* Gift ’ (‘ Guift ’), the, a pinnace of 

the East India Company of 1600, 
130 tons, 248-249 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his Memorial 
to Queen Elizabeth, 202 
Ginger, Albuquerque secures the 
i trade m ginger on the Malabar 
coast, 148 , Portuguese trade in, 
172, one of the spices of the 
Malabar coast as distinguished 
from the more costly spices of the 
Eastern Archipelago, 126, 296 
Goa, ancient, 155 , captured by Al- 
buquerque and becomes capital of 
Portuguese India (1510), 126-129, 
137, 141, 151-154, 160, 311, 340 , 
its wealth and luxury, ‘ Goa Dou- 
rado,’ 155-159 , native troops and 
trade, 161-163, 165, 173-174, 

179 , anchorage and harbour, 154, 
167 , Inquisition at, 74, 315 , cor- 
ruption of Portuguese in, 185, 232, 
327-328 , Fitch visits, (1583-4), 
231-232 ; Lmschoten in, 230 , 
Dutch threaten, (1603), 340. 

Goes, Damiao de, quoted, 106, 139 
Gold, Frobisher’s supposed discovery 
of, 204-206 , non-exportation of, 
252 ; gold mines of Africa, 173 
Gombroon, English settlement at, 
(1622), 330 

Gomes, Pedro, letter quoted, 187 
Gomez, Diogo, quoted, 63 
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GonixJtj da CUrljo, Doa Rot 
S nantah Amb aaaa d or to the Ooarl 
ox Timor (1402-6) 55, 56. 
Gothland, early trade, 85, 

Ootl/ried, Johan Lodowyk, quoted, 

100 . 

Grab* and OftllimlJ, 82 fL 
Granada, Fell of, 50 
Grande, Rio, rortuguetc reach, 
(1447) CO 

OrxTotend, II ore tall* from, 197 
and Frobtabw *03. 

Orarhhw. Jarieadc lx, a ao tod, 70, 72. 
Greece, Fhcruidan alphabet carried 
to, JO her Aaiatio trade, 47 
Qrttk embassy to Baghdad to 017 
quoted, 20 
Greenwich, 319. 

GrerUle, Fulke (1600) 247 
Grim, William faetorat I*uiea,oDe 
oitbe Amborna rletimx, 400, 409. 
Qrotlua, Hugo, hi* mbaion to London 
(1014) 557-850; AmaUstt HU 
torus ds fUbut Btlgicis quoted, 
840. 

Goardafui, Gape, Poringuoae at, 530. 
Guicciardini, quoted, 19*. 

Guinea, Portugueae trad* and proae- 
Ijthra In, 73 75 77 234 Er^iJah 
trade with, 3*4 Discorrry and 
Conquest of Guinea, quoted, 6L 
Gujarit, Fortnguewo trwatfaa with, 
and control of, 140, 150,151 15* 
Kn glbh trad* with, 295, 830 . — Sts 
Gasnui Buair. 

Gundert, P roto— or quoted, 99 

H 

Hague, the, Knglbh negotiatioc* at, 
550-859 *0X — Sre al*o Beaan# 
(Dutch) 

Hall art, Richard, Dwwr* Voysgts 
to America and Voyagst, quoted, 
106, 197 *04 934, 282, *74. 
Hakluyt SocUtypubliaeti on*, quoted, 
to multis loot*. 

TTaTram, Henry Constitutional 
History of England, quoted, 418, 

41ft. 

Ham Hear 10*- 
Harnpl, 103. 

TTantv) ■ expedition to Africa, 65, 67 
II an acetic trade, 55 69, 68 in 
London, 198. 


Hardy Sir Thotnaa DuiTua, Syllabus 
of hymens Tadera.—St* Bon. 
H a n nenaioon, Wdpherl, rorsom to 
th* Eaat Indie*, fcT 
Harwich, FroHahar ratnmi to, (1576) 
*03 and nfla from, (1678) 206. 
Hawkina Captain, hii expedition to 
India (1607) *85, 289, *96, *99 
hla widow msrrie* Toweraon, 409 
Hawley Preaidant, 415. 

Hearne, John, letter quoted, 285. 
Hebrew* (Jew*) thair command of 
the Indo-Synxn trade route, 30- 
17 ; their early colon!** in India, 
47 98-100 expuhdon Iran Spain, 
49 50, 100 818 Albuquerque * 
persecution of Jew* In 

India, 100-101 Jew Mtilement* 
in Holland, 818, 655. 

Hector ahip (1601) *48 277 
Hacmakerck, Jakob ran, roy*go to 
the Eaxt Indba, 884. 

Htkna, 8L, bland, 209 
Hanriqoex, Dom Jo8o, letter quoted, 
168. 

Henry Prinoe, ol PtartcgnJ (Tbs 
Narigatar) hi* We and erplrrt- 
tiona, 61-77 83, 174, 310 hb 
tomb, 68. 

Henry IV of England, friendly 
relation* with Partagal, 68, 60- 
H«nry Y of England, military 
aacatanee to Portugal, 60. 

Htnry V1L cd England, friendly 
relation* with Portugal, 101-10*, 
122 ehariars and *noouraganjcnt 
of maritime exploration, 101-103, 
104-105 108. 

Henry YUL of England, unite* 
with Spain and Portugal again** 
the Turk*, 102 trade to Lidia 
under 196-108, *16, 31* exwm 
mnnloetlon of, *08, 215 
Herbert of dherbary Lard, quoted, 
104,135. 

Herbert, Sir T^ A Rslaiio* of torn* 
Ytarm TraoaUs, <fcx, quoted, 156. 
Herodota*, quoted, 87 88, 69 64, 
65. 

Heyd* Oommsrot da Lmni am 
moysnAgs, quoted, 84. 

Hayward, John, captain of the 
Stuart, 277 

fUnduiam in Malabar 98. 

TTtndn Koih, ancient trade route 
aero**, 83. 
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Hippalus, quoted, 41, 42 

Hiram, King of Tyre, 24 

Hirth, Dr F , China, and the Eonian 
Orient, quoted, 45 

Holland, her quest for India and 
Cathay by the north-east, 217-218, 
241 , Lmschoten’s travels and 
first Dutch voyages by the Cape, 
230-235 , fifteen separate voyages 
(1595-1601), 233, 334 , pre-eminent 
position of Holland as a sea power 
at beginning of 17th century, 332- 
333 , her long struggle with Spam 
in Europe and the East, 215, 218, 
225-229, 238, 241, 245, 278, 289, 
295, 311, 339-348, 358-359, 379 , 
sea-war by sea-trade, 339, con- 
stitution of Dutch East India 
Company (1602), 335-340 (see 
Company, East India, Dutch) , 
struggle between Dutch and 
English for the spice trade, 232- 
235, 349-382 , Amboyna and the 
overthrow of the English in the 
Eastern Archipelago by the Dutch, 
383-434, Dutch Declaration of 
Independence (1581), 332, Spanish 
truce of 1609, 353, 379 , Anglo- 
Dutcli treaty of 1619, 368-371, 
377-385 , Portuguese treaty of 
1641, 342 , treaties with Eastern 
princes, 342-349 , treaty of peace 
with Cromwell (1654), 427 , colo- 
nial system of Holland, based on 
slaie labour, 348-349, 429-433, 
Holland the first European country 
to send a continuous supply of 
able statesmen to the East, 
134 

Holland, Nov, (Australia), 333 
Homer, quoted, 19, 39, 65 
Hoorn, its trade and expeditions to 
the East Indies, 338-339 
‘Hope,’ the, one of Downton’s ships, 
323-324 

Horo, Master, his quest for tho K W 
passage (1536), 197-198 
Horsburgh's Sailn,g Director)/, 
quoted, 38 

Hordes, Arab, trade in, between 
Ormuz and Goa, 179 
* Hosiander,’ ship, 300-302 
Houtrnan, Cornells, led first Dutch 
fleet round the Cape (1595-1597), 
nnd his treaty v.itli Bantam, 230, 
232 239, 334 , second expedition 


to India (1598), 233, 384; Voyage 
cPOncnt de, quoted, 233 
Houtrnan, Frederick de, letter to, 
quoted, 381 

Huet, Bishop of Avranches, Mi- 
moires sur le Commerce des Hoi- 
landois, quoted, 53, 217, 239 
Huguenots, French, colonies m 
Brazil and Florida, 215 
Hume, Martin, A. S , Philip U of 
Spam, quoted, 228 
Huntei, Captain, F M ,A den, quoted, 
147 

Husain, Emir (Mir Hoqem), Egyptian 
Admiral (1508), 117 
Husbands, Samuel, 260 


I 

Ibn Batuta, Ac — Sec Batuta, Ac 
I celand (Ultima Thule), voyage of 
Columbus to, 193 
Ilhas, 154 

Imago Hundi of D’Ailly, quoted, 76 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, quoted, 
102, 152 

India, influence of early Babylonian 
trade (7th century n c ) on the 
alphabet of, 20 , old trade routes 
to and earl} accounts of India, 17- 
53 , the quest for India by sea, 
54-92, India during Portuguese 
rule, 93-185 , England’s attempts 
to reach India, 186-235 , English 
tend to settle on Indian coast, 
295-296, 299, 304-305, 385, 425 — 
Sec also Trade, Portugal, Hol- 
land, England, Ac 
India in the Fifteenth Century, 
quoted, 78, 79 
India Ofiice — Sec BrcoRDS 
Indian Empire, quoted, 99, 102 
Indicopleustes — See Cosmas 
Indus, supposed statue in Alexandria, 
45 

Innocent Vill , Pope, Bull quoted, 
80 

Inquisition, in Europe, 223, 226, 
333; established b} tbePortuguese 
i at Goa (1560), 315-317 , autos da 
j A', 315 

' Interlopers, or pm ate adventurers, 
in the Indian seas, 233-2S5, 293 
See Monopolies, Trade (Private). 
Ionian settlement = on the Nile, 39 
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‘ Joint Stocks ’ of the English East 
India Cositanv (q v ), 27G, 305 
« First Joint Stock ’ (1613-1616), its 
constitution, capital, trade, and 
profits, 806-310, 320-32G, 363- 
364 

* Second Joint Stock ’ (1617-1620), 
its constitution, capital, and trade, 
3G3-365 

Jones, J W , editor of Hakluyt’s j 
Divers Voyages to America, 19G 
Jonge, Jhr , J K J de, quoted, 336, 
355 

Jordan Valley, commercial products 
of, 23 

Joseph, sale of, 21 
Josephus, quoted, 24 
Julius H , Pope, Bull of, (1506), 82 
Junks, 167-168, 172 
Jurisdiction of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, claimed by Dutch, 380 
Juvenal, quoted, 159 

K 

Kabr Hindi {Ras-cl-Kabr cl-Rindi, 
Bas Goberhindec, Ras Jabnn), 
Gape, 38 

Kaffa, ancient trade emporium, 33- 
37 

Kalhat, Portuguese cruelties at, 141 
Kan6, Indo Egyptian trade route md, 
41 

Kasim, naval expedition against 
Sind (711), 46-47 

Kathiawar, Portuguese naval control 
of, 167 

Keane — Sec Cawbton 
Keeling, Captain, voyage to India 
(1607), 285 , treaty with Zamonn 
(1616), 826 

Kennedy, Mr J , quoted, 18, 25, 27 
Kerala, kingdom of, 95, 96 
Khaldun, Ibn, quoted, 66 
Khosru Perm, King, 32 
Khurd&dbih, Ibn, 48 
Kingsford, Mr C L , Robert Machm, 

(‘ Diet Nat Biogr ’), quoted, 68 
Klerk de Reus, quoted, 836-338 
Knife-cash — See Coinage 
Knight, John, his North-West ex- 
pedition, (1606), 269-270 
Knights Hospitallers, 31, 49 
Knights Templars, 72 
Kodungallur — See Cranganobe 


Kola, Dutch trade at, (1565), 217 
Koh-Kukkuga (Calicut), 94 
KoBair, 39 
Kur, River, 32 

Kunyat, Portuguese bombardment 
of, (1507), 121 , and cruelties at, 
141 

L 

Laccadives, Portuguese treaties with, 
149 

Lacoupenc, Temen de, quoted, 45 
Lafoden Islands, 200 
Lngundy Islands (1624), 424 
Laharpe, J F , AbrCgi de VHistoirc 
Generate dcs Voyages , quoted, 
106 

Lake, Sir Thomas, 287 
Lancaster, James, surviving captain 
of first English expedition to 
India by the Cape route (1591-94), 
213-214, 234, 357 , commands 
first voyage of the E.I C (1601), 
273, 277-279, 282, 285, The 
Voyages of Sir James Lancaster , 
Kt , quoted, 213, 270 
Lane’s Arabic Lexicon , quoted, 38 
Lane-Poole, Stanley, Coins and 
Medals, quoted, 46 , The Barbary 
Corsairs, quoted, 50, 72 , and 
thanked, 72 

Langlds, L M , quoted, 47 
Lantor — Sec Banda 
Laseta, Cosmo de, letters quoted, 
238, 312 

Last East Indian Voyage, The, of 
Sir Henry Middleton, quoted, 319, 
350 

Latrni, Brunetto, visits Rogei 
Bacon and discusses the compass, 
7 ! 

Latouche, Travels m Portugal, 
quoted, 183 

Laurentian or Medicean portulano, 
14th centmy chart, 64, 66, 68, 
219 

Laval, Franqois Pyrard de, quoted, 
156. 

Laws and Bye-laws, 264-265, 283, 
309 

Le Strange, Guy, his translation of 
A Greek Embassy to Baghdad m 
917 AD , quoted, 29 
Leighton, William, Secretary to the 
EIC (1607-9), 270 
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Archipelago as distinguished from 
the cheaper spices of the Malabar 
coast, 148, 206 

Machado, Diogo Barbosa, quoted, 
124, 125, 136 

Machian, island, English trade -with, 
3G0 

Machin, Robert (13441, 68 
Macpherson, David, Annals of Com- 
merce, quoted, 192, 199, 221-224, 
242 , History of the European 
Commerce with India, quoted, 
234-236, 242-243, 261, 266, 279- 
281, 285, 289, 290, 292, 294, 297- 
298, 326, 328, 330, 363, Ac 
Madagascar (Island of the Moon), 
Covilham’s notice of, 79, Portu- 
guese expedition to, (16 th century), 
127 

Madeira, early discovery of, (1344), 
68 , Albuquerque demands mmers 
from, 125 

Madras coast, early English trade 
with, (1611), 297 

f Madre de Deos,’ Portuguese ship, 
165, 173 , captured by the English 
(1592), 226-227, 246 
Magellan, his south-western expedi- 
tion to India and round the 
world (1519-22), 188-189 
Magellan, Straits of, 188, 192, 209, 
210, 212, 233, 239, 250 
Mahan, Captain A T , The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History, 
quoted, 70 
Mahu, Jacques, 334 
Major, R H , Pnncc Henry of 
Portugal, quoted, 59-61, 63, 67- 
73, 75, 76 

Malabar, port of Indo-Egyptian trade 
route, early trade, 41, 43, 97 , 
origin and extent of chiefdoms, 
94-96 , religious toleration in, 98 , 
St Thomas Christians and Jews 
m — See Christianity , Hebrews 
Arab trade and Portuguese struggle 
for See Portugal, Arabs 
Malacca, straits and ancient trade 
emporium, 47, 97, 127 , Portuguese 
factory at, (1508), 127 , Albu- 
querque’s conquest of, (1511), 127- 
128, 141 , becomes capital of the 
Portuguese m the further East, 
128, 134-136, 148, 167, 238, 
its garrison (1530), 182, (1567), 
161 , and revenues, 174, 177 , 


Turks attack, (1547), 131, decline 
of Portuguese power in, 313, 330, 
345-346 , Dutch trade with, 238, 
241, 344-347, and capture of, 
(1641), 341, 345-347, gave the 
Dutch the command of the west 
entrance to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, 372, 373, 375 , English 
reach Malacca (1591), 213, 232 
MnlayALom alphabet, 100 
Malik Khan (Mealecao), Portuguese 
contract with (1555), 150 
Malvoho’s face and the new map of 
1600, 247 

| Malynes, Gerard de, A Treatise of 
I the Canker of England’s Common- 
wealth (1601), quoted, 282 , Lex 
Mcrcatona (1622), quoted, 293 
Mandelslo, John Albert de, quoted, 
156 

Mandeville, Sir John, his travels, 
56.. 

Manilla, Spamsh-Portuguese right 
to, 246 

Mansfield, Lord, 137 
M&ppillas (Moplahs), old term for 
both Musalmans and Christians 
in Malabar, 100 

Maps (Charts, Cosmography), Portu- 
guese school of cartography, 62, 
63, 74, 219 , Antwerp school of 
cartography, 219-220, 227 , map 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
quoted, 19 , Sebastian Cabot a 
cartographer, 198 , maps of the 
XI -XV1L centuries, quoted, 64, 
66, 68, 72, 76-77, 79, 84, 188-189, 
218-221, 313-314, ‘New Map 
with the Augmentation of the 
Indies ’ (1600), 247 — See Behaim, 
Biancho, Bobgian, Cantxno, 
Catalan, Edrisi, Laubentian 
(Medicean), Pizzigaki, Sanuto, 
Toscanelli, Wright 
Marcos, Juda, letter quoted, 187 
' Maie Scurge,’ ship — See Dragon 
Mare Tenebrosum, or Marc Mortuum, 
the Atlantic, 65 

j Manette, Egyptologist, quoted, 37 
! Mangnolli, John de, 14th century 
I traveller, 56 

! Marine Records, India Office, quoted, 

| 249, 284, 288, 290, 291, 307, 308 

| Marine surveying m Asia, com- 
! mencement of, 167 
; Mannus of Tyre, 65 
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ifiriUroe diicortry and commerce. 
St* NanoAitov 

Markham, Admiral A. II., T\o 
]cya<ja and f forks of John 
Darts tkiNarigalor qocied,2l0, 
*12 947 

Markham, Sir CUmenti B_ gootei 
W, 87 1 93, 513 570. 

Marmagoa, 155. 

MarteUk*. Ju medhcral Eaatern 
trad* 187 

Marten, Sir Henry Judge of the 
Admiralty (1C31) 302, 393. 

Martin UUtory °‘ Idojii a, qnoted, 
255 

Martin VMen de Saint, quoted, S15 
872. 
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BaiUiyn,maM,m, MS, MS 
Melinda, in Africa, Portoirtieae eon- 
trol of, 115. 

MtOo, Martin AfTcnno de, letten 
qootad, lfiy 107 

iltmcirtt tur U Conmtrtu dti 
UoOandott, guotad, 53, 117 139 
Mendoqa, Alraro da, letter qooted, 
114 

Meneaca, Doan Jorge do, 148. 
Mercator Gerard, geographer 119 
Merchant Ad rentoren.— ~ 
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Military power of the Portuguese in 
India — - Sec Portugal, Native 
Troops 

Mill, James, History of British 
India (Wilson’s edition), quoted, 
303 (footnote) 

Milton, Jolin, quoted, 200-201 
Missionaries — Sec Christian itt 
Missions (Commercial and Political), , 
Mildonhall’8 (Midnail’s) trade 
mission to the Great Mogul 
(1609), 243, 2% , Hawkins’ 

(1607), 296, 299 , lloo’s embassy 
(1615), 363 

Mocha, Sir Henry Middleton im- 
prisoned by the Goiemor of, 
(1610), 289, 297 , Van Speult dies 
in, 423 

Mogul, the Great — See Missions, 
Mughal 

Moha, Bay of, in India, 302 
Mohbt, quoted, 64, 92 
Mombassa, Portuguese control over, 
116 

Money — Sec Coinage, Silver 
Mongols, devastate Asia, and ob- 
struct the trade routes, 81, 85-37, 
49 

Monnox, Edward, journal quoted, 329 
Monopolies, Spam and Portugal 
obtain the monopoly of the 
southern trade routes and of 
Eastern trade, 191, 193-194, 207, 
210, 212, 214, 220-221, 224-227, 
245-246, 320, 331 , Portuguese 
royal monopoly of Eastern trade, 
175, 178-181, 310 , Portuguese 
policy m regard to private traders 
or Interlopers, 175-180, 236 — For 
English monopolies see Company, 
Muscovt Coup ant, Levant Com- 
pany, East India For Dutch 
monopolies sec Company (Dutch 
East India) and Holland 
Monson, Sir William, Naval Tracts, 
quoted, 218, 224, 228 
Monsoons, discovery of, and its 
effect on Indo-Egyptian trade, 41, 
42, 49 

Montfaucon, quoted, 43 
Moors, expulsion from Spam, 50, 
314 , possessions in Spam, 57 , 
piracy in the Mediterranean, 49, 
60 , struggle with the Portuguese, 
58, 60-62, 72, 73, 110— See 

Musalmans 


Morocco, English embassj to the 
Emperor of, (1577), and esta- 
blishment of trndo in, 224 
Moslems — See Mufvlmanr 
Mosques, an instance of Portuguese 
protection of, (1534), 149-150 
Motley, John Lothiop, quoted, 53 
Mouvms (Cranganoie), 97 
Mozambique, Portuguese, control 
of, 115, 129, 174 

Mughal Empire, not established 
when Portuguese landed in India 
(1498), 93, 103 , effect of its esta- 
blishment and its decline on 
European Powers in India, 170 , 
English piratical aggressions on, 
(1611), 297 , effect of its extension 
southwards on the Portuguese 
settlements (after 1570), 311, 813 
For English embassies to, see 
Mogul, The Great 
Muhammad and his uncle m China, 
45-46 , Camoens’ conception of 
Muhammad, 90 , Albuqucrqno’B 
design to carry off the bones of, 
124-125 , and to extinguish his 
* sect ’ — See Albuquerque 
Muluccas — See Stice Islands 
Muratori, quoted, 67 
Musalmans, in Southern India, their 
Indian and Arab elomonts, 98, 
100-111 , their struggle with the 
Portuguese, 113-185, 311-316 , 
and with the English, 289, 297, 
304,308 

Muscat, Portuguese bombard and 
take, (1507), 121 , Turks sack, 
(1581), 131 

Muscovy — See Company (Muscovy), 
Russia 

Muza, Niza (Maluco), Portuguese 
treaty with, (1539), 150 
Myer — See Miter 
Myos Hormos, trade emporium, 
founded by Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
(274 dc), 40, 41 


N 

Nairs, military tribe of South- 
Western India, 98, 100 , employed 
m Portuguese army, 111, 160 
Namur, 228 

Naples, Spanish control of, 229 
Native alliances, part of the Portu- 
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KA-170 K-l: d ti. Patch, 
010 012-510 331 372 375- 

S7Cj and of the Engftah 
301 3*6. 3->2, 337 300 376, 
IWt 

Natire Iroqn employed by Porta 
pocae 111 1GO-1CI bmc lWor* 
Duplclx 1G9 1"0; employed n 
allie* by Patch 816 314; 

hpMiw and natlre aoldlerx In 
(b* Patch e»rri*on of Araborna, 
3^ 

Navigation, Portaettno acbool for 
vVctlfic, CO, C3, 71 219 ; Ant- 
werp achoal for aclentlfle 310 
320 dlfheaUiei of early G^-72 
development of sailing ahlpe, 
nautical Itutrumrntj and raari 
time discovery G8-92 1C3 21ft- 
^OI Colombo* and Da Gama ■ 
fleet*. 67-64 Portuguese ablp* 
and expedition* (13th - ICth 
cent art ra) 67 "1 67 103 137 
136, 113 14C. 161 160 101 165- 
17C 181 300-303, 311 Porta 
guew prohibit ■hipbuilding in 
wrvt-coait Indian porta, 161 and 
buBd for themaelve* in India, 
1C- Rngltah and Dutch navi 
ration of the northern aea*.— 5er | 
Noam East and Norm Weft 
P* saint. Cngluh ahlpa and 
Fallon, 1W 106-211 121-231 

211-213, 216-219 261-237 260- 
266,129 

Nary Indian, foundation of our 
grab* and mUllraU, 320 El aforg 
of the by Loir quoted, 803, til, | 
53a 

Navf Hu Bowsl, by Clowea, Ac- 
quoted 70 304, 

Neck, Van expedition* to India 
£1598) 233 235 331 (1600) | 

Ntaiorlana, early Indian Christiana 
Se* Cmomum 

New Amsterdam (New York) 838. 

New Guinea, 844 

New Holland (Australia) 833. 

Naweaaile, coal -ahlpa (loth century) 

241 

Newfoundland iUoorery referred 
to, 106 Engliah ahlpa at, 196- 
197 214 *21 Portuguese, 


EpanUh, and EngUib flihtriea, 

Newton, Sir I Mac, hii coinage 
table* quoted, 238. 

Mebolai Pope, Boll* quoted, C5. 

I 77 83 341 

Meote 1‘ortogne** soldier pro- 
. claimed King of Pegu, 162, 318. 
Nikitin, lUmian traraller 66. 

Nile and Nil* Valley Indo-European 
trade cid, 17 10 20 39 40, 48 
51 Car Lin and Ionian aetUa- 
naroti on, 39 Albaqnwqoe i 
design for diverting tha Nile to 
the Eed Sea, 121. 126 Heal era 
trade with Nile Valley 125, 

March perir rrime Minister of 
Yijsjonagar ( 1112 ) 100. 

Non, Cape navigation of, 60 67 72. 
Noort, OlWer Tan, voyage to India, 
834. 

Noronha, Dora Garda de, Viceroy 
of Portogneae India, 160 
North East ra*sago, and attempt* 
to reach India, (EiwiuA) Sir 
Hugh WlUooghby'a (1538), 198- 
201 GhancaDor’a and Borrcmgh'a 
(1656-60) 201; Ant bony Jtnklnaon 
urge* exploration by tbe, (1663), 
203 Jackman and Pet a wmt by 
tbe llnscovy Company (1380) 
208 read to to discover tha, 
G683) 210 Adama project of 
diaoorery from the Japanese aide 
(1614) 270, 299 Sir Jama* 

Conlngham ■ Bootch Oompany 
(1617) 806 (Dutch) Philip 

Winter Kfaing*a (1609), 217 

William Barents three Toyagea 
(1391 1696 1690) *17-218. 

North Wait Paoag*, and attempt* 
to jeach India, (Danish) John 
Benins’ (1476) 192-193; (**?- 
Juh) Thylda'a (1480) 198 various 
expeditions toward* the vrwt from 
Bristol (1491-98) 198; Job* 

Cabot's (1497) 194-195 farther 
expeditions (1498-1609) 196 

Eobert Thorne advocate* tha 
North Weal Paaaage to tbe Sfdea 
Ialanda, and an expedition ia a*an 

E 196-197 Hara’a attempt 
197-106 Sir Humphry 
a Dueonrm urging tha 
diaoorery of, (1363-67) 
FroWahar’a three vojagaa (1570J 
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203, (1577) 204-205, (1678) 205- ' 
206 , Fenton’s (1582), 208-210 , ' 
John Davis’ three voyages (1585, j 
1586, 1587), 210-211 ; Waymouth 
sent by the E I C (1602), 260- 
269 , another expedition by Way- 
mouth resolved, on by the E I C 
(1602), 269 , Knight’s voyage 

(1600), 269 , Richard Pebkevell’s 
grant for trade vid the N W 
and N E Passages (1607), 286 
( French ) Yerazzam commissioned 
to make discoveries (1524), 215 
See Rundalii, &c 

Nottingham, Charles, Earl of, High 
Admiral under James 1 , 287 

Nova, Jono da, expedition to India 
(1501) and pohey, 107-108 , his 
death, 122 

Nova Zembla, Sir Hugh Willoughby 
reaches, 200 , Dutch at, 218 

Novgorod, ancient trade emporium, 
35-36 , one of the Hanse towns, 
52, abolition of its oharters(1475), 
and its decay, 53 

Nunes, Fernando, letters quoted, 
162, 177, 182 

Nutmegs and ‘Nutmeg Isles,’ Portu- 
guese trade in, 172 , * Nutmeg 
Isles ’ were Banda, Pdlawav, 
Pulxroon, and Rosengyn, of which 
the Dutch resolved to become 
masters, 344, 362, 372, 387 , 
English trade in, 360, 367, 371, 
372-373 , Dutch hostility to the 
English m the Nutmeg Isles, 386- 
387 , English claim to, 387 , 
Dutch drive the English out of, 
887-398, 429 

O 

Observatory, first Portuguese, 62, 74 

Odenathus, 28 

Onor, Portuguese dealings with, 
168-169 

Ophir, position discussed, 24 

Opium, mecheeval opium trade from 
Arabia and Egypt to India and 
China, 172-173 , Albuquerque 
recommends cultivation m Portu- 
gal of, 173 

Oppert, Professor Gustav, quoted 
32, 45, 47 

Orange, House of, 361-362, 374, 

Order of Christ, Prince Henry the 


Navigator, Grand Master of, 63, 
72 , privileges granted to, 73, 83 , 
missionary zeal of, 91-92, 228, 
314 , a Malabar Christian made a 
knight of, 163 

Orme, referred to, 303 
i Oirnuz, Covilham travels through, 
I 79 , Albuquerque’s attack on, 
j (1507), and treaties with, 121-122, 

, 141-142, 145-146, his conquest 

j of, (1615), 160, 328, his fortress 
1 at, 121, 125, 136, 142, 145, 328 , 
1 Portuguese control of, 134, 142, 

1 145-146, 178-179, 278, horse 

trade of, 179 , Fitch and his com- 
panions taken prisoners at, 232, 
English capture, (1622), 310, 328- 
| 330, and levy dues on Flemish 

ships near, 381 

Ortehus, Abraham, geographer, 219 
J Osborn, Sir Edward, a founder of 
the Levant Company, (1581), 248 

Osorio, Jeronymo, quoted, 89, 106, 
139 

Otranto, taken by Turks, (1480), 
50 

Ottoman Empire — See Turks 

Ovid, 65 

Oxus, ancient northern trade route 
by way of the, 17, 31-37, 40 


P 

Pacem, m Sumatra, Portuguese 
treaty with, (1511), 169 
Pacheco, Duarte, Portuguese captain, 
his victories at Cochin and Quilon, 
111, 113, 160 , his death, 112 
Paiva, Affonso de, his travels, 78- 
79 

Palestine Exploration Fund, map of, 
quoted, 19 

Palestine, trade route through, 19, 20 
Palmyra, trade emporium, 18, 23, 
28, 32 

Pamphlet literature of Auboyna, 393 
Panjim, 156 

Papal influence on trade (15th and 
16th centuries), 77, 81-86, 104, 
116, 187-138, 186-187, 192, 193, 
214-216, 314 
Pardao, value of, 178 
Parma, Duke of, 333 
Pamel, Portuguese attack, 162 
Pato, R A de Bulhao, Cartas de 
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Agn» dt Atbuquerytit qocrt*d, 
Patricio* 43. 

Peacock*, Indian origin of (tuk 
klyltn) 2 j 

r«*dro I Vince of Port oral, traveller 
61 219 

Pegu rcrl ogn cM soldier proclaimed 
king of 1B3. 
rrnelope ship 213. 

IVnkeTf 11. Diehard, hU northern 
expedition (1G07) 2*6 
Prntauucb referred to 31 
Frpper rctrtagurje offer to •Qprljf 
th# Turks with pvpptr In exchange 
for wheat (1811) 131 j Portogue** 
royal monopoly of nvpper at 
QuUon (1C°0) 141; Alboqnerqije 
Kcarei the pepper trade on the 
Malabar eoait, (1611) 149 rorta 
Ffnrvi trad* In, 173; Lancaster's 
trade In, (1694) 314 (1C03) 27ft- 
270; Dutch raJ«e the uric* of 
penper againat th* English (1599) 
211 1 warrants to m train the aa is 
of pepper In E nr land until the 
royal share *u diiposed of 2 j 7 
293 price of pepper at Bantam 
and In England (1699), 279 
aharehoJder* of the English East 
India Oompany paid In pepper 
(1G03) 281 Sir Ilenxy Middleton *• 
trade at Bantam (1694-6) 382; 
David Middleton a trade at 
Bantam (1607) 385. one of the 
cheaper spice* aa distinguished 
from th* more predooa tpioes of 
th e Eartam Archipelago, 1 26 306; 
English and Dutch pepper trade 
at Java (1619) 809 — St* Burra*, 

J it a, Brrcx Iauxsa, Ac. 

i. The, Downton*a ship. 


Per*, 87 

Pereira, Benhor Gabriel, thanked, 
188. 

PerestrsIIo, Fed pa Mania de, wife of 
Obriatopher Oolumbos, 76 

Peripiu* Haris Eryihrtri, quoted, 
68, 4 It 42. 

Perkin*, William, work* of, pent out 
out to India (1611) *74 

Perry, Consul, B*port on tk* Trad* 
and Oonmrre* of tk* Island of 
Gothland, quoted, 85. 

Pent* and Persian Gulf, Indian 


trad* vUL, 18, 47 97 173; Chal 
dran and Baberan trade oo the, 
19 20; Paraht aa a Mediterranean 
power 27; Papal embassy to 

Tartar chief In, 64 Portaguaae 

| struggle for and ootnmand of 

1 Fenian Golf 131-112, 125-131, 
i 145-146, 152, 167 172, 176- 
l 1T0 515, 83ft-S30 English 

a l l l a nc * with r#rxl* and expnidou 

I of Portuguese from Ormtrx, 128- 
l 530 embaaay to France from, 

I 818 8 29; and to England, 819 
819 — For English overland trad* 
to Persia m Oo»urr (Leranl) 
and Co an xr (llosoovy). 

Ptachel, Ottek. der Erdhatd* 
quoted, 65 

PeUNortb Eartem expedition and di*- 
' cot try of PtFa BtralU (1680) 206, 
IVaUncerian Tables, quoted, 97 120. 

! rharaoh hecho, early maritime *x 
ploratkm, 64 

1 Phaala, trade emporium, 82 88. 

| Pheasant, brought from Phaaia, 82. 
j Philip IL of Spain, union of Spain 
and Portugal under and Its offect 
on European policy (1680) 210, 
311 325 210 ; Don Antonio, a 
claimant for Portugal, encouraged 
In England (1681) *11-213 

Philip IL attempts to fortify the 
8 trait* of Magellan, 319 aends 
the Bpanilh Armada a galrrat 
England (1588) 318 Its deetruo- 
tlon throw* open th* ocean rout* 
to the East, 316, 325 229 Elisa- 
beth '■ vacillating policy towards 
Spain, *16, *46 266 English 
trad* in the Mediterranean 
menaced by Spain, 229 *41 
Philip's long struggle with Holland. 
St* Holuxs. Foehide Dutch 
roods to trad* with Spain, and 
ruin* Antwerp, 226-2*7 wage* 
war against the Dutch in the 
East (1697-98) 288 hi* religions 
intolerance in th* East, 817 1 
deelln* of Portuguese power in 
th* East OTtdw PhiTIp IL’* rule, 
810-811, 817-818, 827-818, 880. 
Philip T TT. of Spain, public revenue 
under 837 

Philippa of England marri** John L 
of Portugal, her life and Influence, 
69-61 her tomb, 60 68. 
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Philippines, Magellan killed at, 
(1521), 188, Spanish-Portnguese 
right to, 245, 299 , position of, 
344 

Phillip, William (W P ), The De- 
scription of a Voyage made by 
certain Ships of Holland into the 
East Indies , The Sea Journal , 
or Navigation of the Hollanders 
into Java, quoted, 231, 233 
Philoponus, Joannes, De Mundi 
Creatione, quoted, 66 
Phoenicians, 19 , their alphabet, 20 , 
command outlets of Syrian trade 
loute, 20, 22-24, 27, 28, 39 
Pinkerton, referred to, 156 
Piratas, as applied to the English 
by the Portuguese, 85-86 
Pirates and Piracy (Corsairs), rise of 
the Barbary corsairs as a political 
factor (1492), 49 , the great corsair 
admirals (1604), 50 , Portuguese 
capture Goa, allied with the 
corsair Tunoja (1610), 137, 152 , 
Timoja is rewarded, 153, piratical 
methods of the Portuguese agamst 
the Moslems, 171-173 , profits of 
such piracy, 174 , Portuguese 
buccaneers in the narrow seas, 
in the Bay of Bengal and Canton, 
185 , Saragossa convention brands 
aB corsairs all Europeans except 
the Portuguese coming within the 
hue, 190 , all intruders beyond 
Lisbon to the south treated as 
pirates, 221 , Barbary corsairs 
bought ofi by the Levant Corpora- 
tion, 241 , piracy of Sir Edward 
Michelbome (1604-6), 284 , Best 
besieges a pirate fort (1612), 302 ; 
Indo-Portuguese degenerate mto 
a race of pirates end of 16th 
century, 312, 813, the Shah of 
Persia appeals to England and 
France agamst Portuguese piraoies 
(1603-10), 313, 329, Dutch re- 
present the English as buccaneers 
m the Moluccas (1603), 351 — See 
Piratas 

Pisa and the Syrian Trade route, 30 
Piscaton, house of the, Coen’s early 
training in, 374 

Pizzigam, 14th century map, 64 
Plague, the, desolates London and 
suspends the East India Com- 
pany’s trade (1602-3), 279-280 


Pliny, Historia Naturahs, quoted, 
32, 42 

Polo, Marco, the Elder’s will, 35, 
Marco the Younger’s travels and 
works, 55-56, 76, 219 , The Booh 
of Ser Marco Polo, by Sir Henry 
Yule, quoted, 36, 44, 55-56 
PolybiUB, quoted, 18 
Pombal collection of Portuguese 
records, quoted, 105 
Pompey, 28 

Pontanus, Rerum Danicarum 
Histona, quoted, 193 
Poole — See Lane-Poole 
Popes -rSee Alexander HI , VI , 
Clement IV , Innooent VIII , 
John XXII , Julius II , Nicholas 
V , Sixtus IV , Papal, &c 
Pordenone, Odenco di, traveller 
(14th century), 56 

Porto Santo, Portuguese discovery 
of (1418-20), 68 

Portugal, her mediaeval position in 
Europe, 57, 227 , Jieroio age under 
the House of Aviz, 57-192, 219- 
222, 310-318, 332, English al- 
liances, 58-61, and trade with 
England, 222, 224, 371 , quest for 
and monopoly of Cape route to 
India, 63-92 , Prince Henry the 
Navigator’s quest, 61-63, 67-74, 
Dias rounds the Cape of Good 
Hope (1486), 76-76 , Covilham 
explores overland (1487), 78-79 , 
Vasco da Gama reaches India vid 
the Cape route (1498), 87-92, 
rivalry of Spam for the Eastern 
trade, treaties of Alcaqora (1479), 
of Tordesillas (1494), and Papal 
division of the New World, 80-85, 
104, struggleof Portugal with Mam 
for the Indian seas (1500-1600), 93- 
133; early Portuguese trade and 
treaties on the Malabar coast, 
93-105 , Cabral’s expedition 
(1500), 105-107, da Nova’s (1501), 
107-108, da Gama’s second ex- 
pedition (1502), 108-110, first 
Viceroy of Portuguese India, 
Almeida (1505-9), 114-123 , 

Affonso de Albuquerque esta- 
blishes Portuguese territonalpower 
m the East (1503), 110-111 , 
(1509-15), 119-133 ; Portuguese 
policy in Asia (1500-1600), 134- 
185 , her sphere of influence and 
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eo«t Hue, 1B4, 106-168, 830 
AlmtldVi m policy 183 Alba 
qatrmie * rul project* of oonquest 
established by fortifications, 185- 

187 (to.; Pcrtagueae arumdlng 

■plrlt and eonrerikm forma part 
of their policy 113, 180-141 
not ire aliianoc* and treaties, 
103-104 107 111, 117 141- 

188 100-170 828 natlre troop* 

employed by Portuguese, 111 
1 CO-1 04 * long before Dupleix, 
100-170 system of colonisation, 
102, 104 and of alare la boar 
156 161,164,318 priT» te trading 
lend* to abuse*, 178-178 and U 
prohibited 170-181 Porto gueae 
army and nary in Aala (18 th 
century) 160-171, 182 (17th 
century) 820-821 make* Antwerp 
her Northern European entrspdt 
for Indian produoe, 221-222 
Portugoeae struggle with Spain In 
the East and Oonreutkm of Bara- 
gocaa (1610) 187-192 nnkm of 
Spain and Portugal (1680) 169 
191, 210} their struggle with 
England for the Eastern trade, 
204-800 806-881 defeat off 

SwaTly by Beat (1612) 800-804 ; 
and by Down ton (1616) 820-826 
decay of Portugueee power in the 
East, 810-820 827-882 842 

treaty with England (1664) ao- 
knowiedgea English right to trade 
in the East, 881 Dutch defeat 
Pcrtngueee near Bantam (1602) 
840 Dutch must Partngueae from 
the Eaat, 841-342, 847 Dutch 
treaty with Portugal (1641) ac- 
knowledge* right of Holland to 
■bar e the aplee trade 841. — Sm 
TT nrjjwn Tumtm, Ai«3QUjrBQUB, dte. 

Portnlana.— Se* Mira. 

Potatoea field eoltfratl on in Holland 
of, 888. 

Prado, treaty of, (1778b 189 

Preater John, land of, (Abyaainla, 
Harqnlqoo) Portuguese expedi 
tlona to diaoorer 78-79 814 } 
Albuquerque a aohcnto of eonquaat 
In, 124-126. 

PrAraat, lAbW, Hiitoir* G/n/rol 
du VoyaoeJ, quoted, 218. 

Price, Abel, one of the Amboyna 
rictima, 891. 


Printing in Holland, 219 888. 
Prirate Trade .— Set Tmine Pmrin. 
Protbtro G W., BtUct Statute 
and othrr Gmitxtvticmal Doc*- 
mate iUtuirattve of Ott Beipu of 
Elizabeth and Javut I quotei 
288. 

Pmlmi quoted, 187 
Paammetfobda, King open* oat 
Indo- Egyptian trade, 89 
Ptolemean ayatem of eoanmgnpby 
219-220. 

Ptolemy Philadelphia, extension of 
Indo- Egyptian trade under 18, 
89-40. 

Pularoon, nutmeg Uland. poaitbm 
of, 844, 872 Enghah trade with 
and olahn to, 861, 867 869 878, 
887 Dutch try to prerrmt 
Bngilib trade with, 861 867 

878 held by Oourthorpe against 
tha Dutch (1610-1630) 887 
English expelled by Dutch (1(U 1 
22^ 887 restored to English f 1 

Pula way nutmeg Island, poaltlon of, 
844,872. 

Pulioat, port in South-east India, 
En glish trade with, (1611) 297 
(1619) 869 

Purehaa, voyages and travels, 
abridged by Alrtm, 78 Beat, 
Boner and WHhlngton, 808 
Pitch, 166, 282 Mannox, 819 
Rabruquis, 64 Pyrard do laral, 
166 Au. Purckas, Hu IHJcrimts, 
quoted, 196, 800-802, 820-812, 
Pyrard, Franked*, 166, 157 815 


Quik» (Klhra) in Africa, Portugueae 
fort at, 116 168. 

Qnflcm (Koulam) port In M a l aba r 
early trade 48, 97 Portugwao 
trad* and aP**" 1 *" with, 107-111 
they establish a factory (1602), 
109 110 and fart (1608) 144 
their treaties with, 100 111 144- 
146 160 and eontrol of, 126, 
144 protect mtlTa Christians 
at, 144 Portngneae monopoly of 
pepper from, 144. 

QvtJoU, Don, quoted 188. 
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R 

Babbah (Babbath- Ammon), trade- 
route emporium, 18-19, 21-22, 26, 
28 

Baleigh, Sir Walter, Observations 
touching Trade and Commerce 
with the Hollander and other 
Nations, quoted, 241, his war 
policy, 256, 318 

Bamla, trade route vid, 20 

Bamsay, Professor W M , Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia , His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, 
referred to, 29 

Bamses II (Sesostns), commands 
the Syrian trade route, 37-38 

Bas Jabnn (Bas Goberhmdee, Bas- 
el -Kabr-el-Hmdi), Cape, 38 

Bavenstem’s Journal of the First 
Voyage of Vasco da Gama, quoted 
88, 92, 810, 314 

Baymond, George, commander of 
the first English voyage md the 
Cape (1591), 213 

Baynal, Abbfi, HistoircPhilosophigue 
et Politique des Etabhssemens et 
du Commerce dans les deux Indes, 
referred to, 837 

Beaal, Laurens, Governor-General 
of the Dutoh East Indies (1616- 
1618), 363 

Beade, Mr H , his edition of the 
Boteiro da Vuzgem de Vasco da 
Gama, referred to, 92 , thanked, 
133 

Beal of] eight (Byal), value 4s 6 d , 
307, 328, 432 

‘ Bebeldes,’ Portuguese use of term, 

85 

Becords Portuguese records in 
India Office quoted (translation) 
114, 117, 121, 123-126, 129-131, 
136, 140-151, 159-168, 173, 175- 
180, 182, 184-185, 187, 190-191, 
238, 273, 312, 315-316, 430, 
Portuguese records at Goa, 105, 
106 , Portuguese records at Lis- 
bon, 80, 133, 165, 216 , report on 
records at Lisbon and Evora, 80, 

86 Dutch records in the India 
Office (translation) (1) Java Book, 
336, quoted, 343, 345-349, (2) 
records at the Hague, 336 , quoted, 
361, 376, 378-381, 390, 399 
English records in the India 


Office (1) Java series, 388-389, 
391, 394, 398, 410-411, 422-423 , 
(2) original correspondence (O C ), 
303, 409 — See also Court Minutes 
and Court Books Foreign Office 
records, 81, 216, 220 , Bristol 
civic records quoted by Weare, 
87 , Beport on Old Becords in the 
India Office — See Birdwood 
Becord Publications, 242 — See also 
Stevens, Birdwood, Letters 
received, Calendar, Marine Be- 
cords 

Bed Sea, ancient trade route md, 19, 
24, 37-44, 97, 103 , ancient navi- 
gation of, 38, 40-43, 66 , Portu- 
guese struggle with the Moslems 
for the command of, 73, 110, 113, 
119-121, 125, 130-132, 142, 146- 
147, 167 , English efforts at trade 
in the, (1610), 289, 297, 308, 
Dutch trade founded with, (1613- 
15), 362 , Van Speult sent to 
Bed Sea, 423 

Beddan, Mr J H , referred to, 81, 

216, 220 , thanked, 220 
Beformation, The, and its effect on 

maritime exploration, 214, 215, 

217, 225, 227 

Begulated Companies, the English 
East India Company an example 
of, 257-258 , development of the 
mediraval trade guild into the 
Begulated Company, 254-256 , the 
Begulated Company as described by 
Adam Smith, 258 , re-examined as 
an early form of limited liability 
joint stock from the MS records 
of the East India Company, 258- 
265, 271-275, the ‘City Com- 
panies,’ ‘ Lloyd’s,’ and the Stock 
Exchange the modem representa- 
tives of the Begulated Company, 
255, 275 — See Cawston 
Bemisch, Professor, referred to, 24 
Beis, value of, 178 
Benaudot, referred to, 98 
Bestello (Belem), Prince Henry the 
Navigator’s chapel at, 86 
Bens, G C Klerk de, quoted, 336- 
338 

Bevenue grants, from India to Eng- 
land, 330 

Beynst, Gerard, second Goverooi- 
General of the Dutch East Indies 
(1614-15), 362-363 
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Her E Lts Colonies Frasurnsi rn 
Syrtt, queried, 64. 

RhLnoculori, trade emporium, SO 
Bbodw Knlghtt HoepdtaBera driren 
to 81 their defence of, 49 60. 
Blabro, Diepo Spcniah ooemo 
Cipher hU Bcrgian map 188- 

Efnra, J Edi Cunha, 0 Giro rtita 
d* Tisruary, quoted, 106, 154 
Inseripc&f* Dapidarts da India 
Portugvsxa, quoted, 154. 
Robertson, Dr w n quoted, 63. 
Rodrigo**, Manuel, letter quoted, 
140. 

Roe Sir Thornaa, Engliah Ambaaaa- 
dor to India to the raign of 
JahAngir, obtain* trade privilege* 
for tn* Kngiiih, MB letter 
quoted, 409 

Roger*, Profoaaor Thorolti, Holland, 
quoted, 868 

Roman eoinj found In India, 41. 
Rome, her oommacd of Kaatern 
trade route*, S7 88 47 early 
trade with China, 45 early trade 
and temple In Malabar 97 173 
Papal ttipremacy in the middle 
agea.— £« Paul. 

hostngjn, nutmeg Ulead, position 
of, 64.4 873 Engliah settlement 
at, 687 876 Dutch attach on 
Engilah at, (1618) 887 — See 
Bwoa IaniHD*. 

Rotsiro da Vtaptm Dost 

Vasco da Gama tm 1497 quoted, 

88 93,810 814. 

Rotterdam, trade and expedition* to 
the East Indies, 008-889 
Rowiandaon a Takafat-%U-MnJdki- 
fUn, quoted, 94. 

Rohruquia, WTlHam do, travel* 
quoted, 54, 56 TTUlimft de 
Hubrhjua Ambatsadsvr d» Baint- 
Louii «* Orient, by Loula do 
Backer quoted, 54. 

Rome*, 114, Ac., a term for Turk* 


53 68 English trade with, (1664) 

SQ0-101, (1617) 066.— S** Ocm 
tin (Moaoorr oa Robbia*} 
Dutch trade with, 317 
Bje, I*noMter autre* at, (1694) 
314. ' 

Rymerii FncUra, quoted, 68, 00 
191-193, 333, 819 868, 670-871, 
Ac. 


_ _ i, Narratwm of Voyages to- 
wards Ou North fVtstin ttarcXqf 
a passage to Cathay and India, 
from 1496 to 1681, quoted, 30a 
BnawS, Sir "William Howard, quoted, 
166. 

Bnaaia, early trade route through 
83-80 ita Hanseatic trade, 86, 


EUn^iiw alphabet brought to India, 
20 

Sagrea, observatory and aohool for 
navigation, Ao^ founded by Prince 
Henry the Navigator 63, 61, 74, 
319 hi* moflumeot at, 68 69 
Bainabary NoeL — Set Qaimdab or 
8iat» Pirraa, East Irruaa. 
Saint-Martin, Vivian de, Histoirt ds 
la QtographU it dm DAxmotrtn 
Otoyraphlqrus, quoted, 316 873. 
Salariea, low wagon of Portugueee 
•oldiar* In India, 163-168, 283, 
and emboulement of their pay, 
164 oewt of a Portugueee reneel 
for India, Including par of eaotaln 
and craw 170 inauffleient aalarie* 
lead to corruption, deaertim*, and 
private trade, 176-180 181-188 
tsltrj ot Captain Weymouth, 
367 of John Cartwright, *68 ; of 
W TThem Adama, 399 of the 
Dutch B-LC.*a official*, 889 
Saldanha, Antonio, hi* expedition to 
the Bed Sea, and policy of 
deatroying the Arab trade, 110 
118. 

Saldanha Ray death of Almeida at, 
138. 

SeRabury Robert, Earl of, High 
Treasurer under JameaL, 387 867 
Salaette (Go*) ISA 
Saltpetre, bought by contract and 
not by candle auction (1669) 396 
Balntea, Portugueee waate of ammn 
nition in, 378 Engil a h to cheer 
Instead of firing 378 
San Ffllppe, Portogueps carr*^ 
captured by Drake (1687), it* rfeb 
cargo, 1TB, 326. 
fl«n,lin panxa, 164-163. 

Bang***. Fort, Pcrtapw* 
native forcee at the relief of, 
(1643) 161 
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Santa Cruz, island off Africa, 
readied by Bias (1 186), 75 
Santarem, Yicomto do, his senes of 
early maps, quoted, 64, 66 
Sanuto, Manno, Venetian traveller, 
56 , Ins map, quoted, 64, 66, 813- 
314 

Saracens —Sec Aiuria 
Saragossa, Comention of, (1529), 
189, 196, 192, 216 

Sardinia, under Spanish control, 
229 

Sans, Captain, commands expedition 
to the Bed Sea, and establishes 
trade v,ifh Japan (1611-18), 297- 
298 

Sajce, Professor, quoted, 38 
Scheldt, Rncr, opening up of and 
trade on, 221, 223 

Scherer, .T Benoit, Histoirc Raison- 
nic du Commerce dc la Russia, 
quoted, 33 

Schutz, German assayer, 205 
Scolus, John, Danish pilot, reaches 
Labrador (1476), 192-193 
Scotland, her position m the four- 
teenth century, 59 , chartor for a 
Scotch East India Company j 
granted (1617), and withdrawn 
(1618), 366, fnendly relations 
between Scotch and Dutch, 366, 
393 

Sea of Darkness (Atlantic), 65, 67- 
69, 74 

Seeley, Sir John, The Growth of 
British Policy , quoted, 214, 247 
Seljuk Turks — See Turks 
Semitic races, Syrian trade in the 
hands of, 19-27 , ousted by the 
Turks, 51 

Senegal River, Portuguese mistake 
for the Rile (1454,, 77 
Senegambia, early Portuguese trade 
with, (1455-56), 69 
SeneBchol, Guljam, 334 
Sequeira, Diogo Lopes de, his ex- 
pedition to Madagascar and 
Malacca (1508), establishes Portu- 
guese trade with Malacca, 127 , 
his treaty with Quilon (1520), 150 
Sermgi, Girolamo, letters quoted, 
314 

Sesostns (Ramses II ), 37-38 
Seville, Magellan sails from, (1619), 
188 , Robert Thome dwells m, 
196 


Shah Abbas, grants settlement to 
English at Gombroon, and a pa- 
tent for half the customs duties, 
330 

Shakespeare, quoted, 59, 247-248 
Ships — See Ratio ation 
Siam, English trade with (1611), 
297 

Sicily, under Spanish control, 229 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 168, 204 
Sidon, trado emporium, 18, 20-21 , 
ancient nrt wares of, 20 
i Sighelmus of Sherboume, his mythi- 
cal mission from King Alfred to 
shrine of St Thomas, near 
Madras, 231 

Silveira, Heitor da, treaty with 
Aden (1530), 147 

Silver, English exportation of foreign 
sihei and bullion, and the coin- 
age of money, under Royal Letters 
Patent, 252, 256, 264, 265, 268, 
278, 281-282, 287, 306-807 , Eng- 
lish opposition to the exportation 
of, 282-283, Dutch charter for 
coming money in the East, 239 , 
Spam supphed with silver from 
America, and drained by the East 
India trade, 189, 317, 328 
Sinbad the Sailor, romance of early 
Arab trade, 47-48 

Sixtus IV , Pope, Bull confirming 
trade privileges to Portugal, 
(1481), quoted, 80, 83 
Sketches of Portuguese Life , by 
A P D G , quoted, 312 
Slavery, Blaves, and slave trade, in- 
troduction of slave labour into 
Portugal, 73-74 , and its evil 
results, 164, 183 , extensive use of 
slaves in Portuguese India, as ser- 
vants, soldiers, &o , 156, 161, 164, 
313 , Christian slaves in Turkey, 
243 , colonial system of Holland 
m the East based on slave labour, 
348-349, 367 , its slave system 
desonbed, 429-433 
Smith, Adam, An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, quoted, 258-259 
Smith, Dr G A , Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, quoted, 
29. 

Smytlie, Sir Thomas, a founder of 
the Levant Company, 242-243, 
248, and first Governor of the 
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KL Oanrpany (1500) 250, 270 
27T m 

SoarM d« Alberoaria, I«po, hi* 
expedition to India, (16&), and 
policy of detraction toward* Arab 
port*, 113, 118 160. 

Soootrn, dertraikm ol n*me, 44 
Altraqoerqoe uin Sooctr* (1507) 
destroy* Mo*lems, haptiae# the 
Neatanan Christians Into the 
Oatboiic Oh nr oh, and erect* 
fortre**, 190-121. 

Sodrt, Vincente, hi* erualtle*, and 
koctUltj- again *t the Aral*, 109 
110 . 

So tala, ah own on the map of 1457-59 
77 79 p***a* mulct Portuguese 
oontrol (1605). 158. 

Soldaia (Sudak) port and trade 
emporium, *4-85, 48 Or* la, 

Venetian*, and (Jenoeae trader* 
at, 85 

Solomon, hi* command of tb# Syrian 
trad* root* to the East, 23-27 
hi* 1 egendary oammeroe wl th Mala- 
bar 99 

SoJyman the Magnificent, take# 
A dan, (1688) and gain* command 
of the Aratdan ooaat, 147 
Somaliland, early trad* of, 20 94. 
Softedno Babnondo do, letter quoted, 
195. 

Bonn arm t quoted, 184 
Sopara (Ophir Sopheira) 24. 

Sonsa, Main el Faria y Asia Portu- 
Mandated hr Osptaln John 
Bterana, qnoted, 106 189 171- 
174,287 &a. 

Southampton, Earl of, present of 
ranlaon to tha ELLO. (1609) 288. 
Southampton, Venetian ahip loetaff, 
2*8 treaty of, beiwoen Uharies L 
and the Dutch (1626) 412. 

Spain, Mocriah p o t— wiona in, 49 
and expulsion of Jem and Moon 
from, (1492 1602) 49-60 190 
Oartflra atroBgie with Portugal 
and battle cfAlJubarrota (1885), 
59 60 810 Spain ■ quest for a 
western routs to India lead* to 
diaoorery of America, 90-86 187- 
188, 198-194 treaty of Alca^on 
(1479) and of Tordcailla* (1494) 
with Partngal, and Papal diririon 
of th* Kew Wadd, 80-85 104 
CanTonttoci of S*rago**a (1529) 


189 100,192,316 itraggi* with for 
tngallnthe eastern Mae, 190-191 j 
Bpaniah indifference to Enghth 
ezploatlon (1493) 194 anion at 
Ef*tn and Portugal (1690) 164, 
109 191 effect of th* onion on 
R ngllih exploration and policy 
210-212,225 and on the decay of 
Partugoee* power in th* iwt, 

810-811,817-818 827 880 Don 
Antonio • claim* to Portuguese 
throne enoouraged by KHaabeth 

a 211-912 ( English ex 
lead* to rapture with 
07 209 212 Spanish 
Armada (1588) 211 It* destruc- 
tion open* oat the southern trad* 
routes to India, 216, 225, 129 
816 Bpaniah oammand of the 
Mediterranean trad*, 239 24 1 
her itruggle with England In 
Europe, £25 2*9 241 147 286 
An. and in th* East, 296, 284, 
246 249 299 800, 806-881, 858, 
860 Spain become* bankrupt 
(1696) 818 j Spanish Portuguese 
po— e e at on* In the East (1699) 
245-240 ; peace with England 
(1604) 294, 861 ; Hn-lUh defeat 
PcrtoguMe at BwaHy (1613) 600- 
804, (1616) B20-83Q struggle 
with th# Dutch and collapse of 
Spanish-Parioguee* Power in tha 
East, 180 215, 285-216, 28 9 141, 
888 889-849 879 the Twrire 
Year#’ Truce with Holland (1609) 
858,879 

Spenoer Sir John, MO- 
Speali, Herman ran, Dnl oh Oo- 
Yemor of Amhoyna, 387 ; hi* 
letter* to Ooen, quoted, 890, 
409? torture* and execute* Eng- 
lish and Japanese at Amboyna, 
890-406 Dutch prirate riew of 
hi* proceeding*, 899, 407 1 Pre- 
rioit* Int e i aJ un e between Van 
B peolt and Towanon, 409-411 a 
fair reriew of the trial, 416-413 
Van Spenlt *ent to the Red Sea 
and dfes, 428 1 hi* appearance la 
Dryden** TraQstty of Ambofn^ 
411,417-429 

Spice, andent trad# In 23 je^riy For 
tuguae* trade in 103, 106 118,127? 
Portugal exchangee all tot wooh*n 
fabric*. At-, for *pto«, 173, and al 
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lows her sailors andofficerBto bring 
spices home privately, 176 , Portu- 
guese royal monopoly of, 144, 
175 , sold to a company (1587), ISO- 
181 , Venice offers to buy up all 
surplus Portuguese spices, (1621), 
187 , Antwerp supplies England 
with spices (1560), 222 , Dutch 
raise the price of spices against 
the English (1599), 242 , English 
traders in India bid against each 
other for spices, &e , 275 , Lan- 
caster’s trade m spices, 278-279 , 
the plague closes the London 
market for spices (1602-1603), 279, 
280 , English exchange of bullion 
for spices condemned, 282 , sub- 
scribers to E LC often paid in 
spices, 292 — See Spice Islands 
Ginger, Cloves, Cinnamon, Maoe, 
Nutmegs, &c 

Spice Islands (Moluccas), Albuquei- 
que mtercepts Moslem trade and es- 
tablishes Portuguese trade with the 
Spice Archipelago (1609-1516), 
127-128,148, Portuguese claim to, 
160, 299 , Spanish ships reach the, 
(1621), 188 , Spanish claim to the 
Moluccas sold to Portugal (1629), 
189, 192 , Portuguese trade and 
monopoly, 190-191, 196 , decline 
of Portuguese power in, 313 , 
Drake visits the Moluccas (1578), 
207 , Fenton sets out for the 
Moluccas (1682), 208-209 , English 
claim free trade with, (1599), 246 , 
Penkevell’s grant for trade with 
the Spice Islands (1608), 286 , 
English attempt to trade with, 
(1611), 297, and struggle for, 
305 , treaty of 1654 between 
England and Portugal acknow- 
ledges English right to trade m 
the East, 331 , Dutch defeat of 
Portuguese near Bantam throws 
open the, (1602), 340-341 , Dutoh 
treaty with Portugal (1641), ac- 
knowledges right of Holland to 
share the spice trade, 342 , Dutch 
pohcy in regard to, 342-349 , 
Dutch claim to, 349, 372 , struggle 
of the Dutch and Enghsh for the 
Spice Archipelago, 332-382 , end 
of the struggle, 383-434 , Dutch 
colonial system established m the 
Spice Islands on the basis of 


slavery, 431-433 — See Tidobe, 
Ternate, Amboyna, Banda, &c 
Spilbeigh, Jons, 334 
Spinoza, 333 

Spitzbergen, Dutch under Barents 
reach, (1596), 218 

Stanley of Alderley, Lord, Narrative 
of the Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia during the years 1620- 
27, translated by, quoted, 124, 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
quoted, 88, 89, 106, 108, 137- 
139, &c 

Staper, Bichard, a founder of the 
Levant and E I Companies, 242- 
243, 248, 260, 296 

Staten Island, Barents reaches(1595), 
217 

States-General of Holland and its 
influence on Dutch trade in the 
East — See Company (Dutch East 
India) The States-General amal- 
gamate various compames into 
the United Dutch East India Com- 
pany (1602), 233, 335 , subsidise 
pnvate mantime discovery, 237 , 
negotiations with England after 
Amboyna and persistent claim to 
supreme jurisdiction m Eastern 
Archipelago, 407-427 
Steele, Mrs Biohard (1610), 356 
Stefano, Hierommo di Santo, 
Genoese traveller, 56 
Stephens, Professor Morse, Albu- 
querque, quoted, 119 
Stephens, Thomas, Jesuit at Goa 
(1579), the earliest Enghsh resi- 
dent m India, 231 

Stevens, Captain John, translator 
of Asia Portuguesa — See Sousa 
Stevens, Henry, Dawn of British 
Trade to the East Indies, quoted, 
242, &c — See Court Minutes 
Strabo, quoted, 27, 32 
Strachan-Davidson, J , Dean of 
Balhol College, thanked, 42 
Stiange News from the Indies, by 
J D , quoted, 350 
Sudak — See Soldaia. 

Suez, Gulf of, early navigation and 
trade via, 24, 40 
Sul&im&n Baksh — See Baksh 
Sul&im&n of Bussorah, 48 
Sular (Solar, Sulu) islanders, forced 
into slavery by Portuguese, 
313 
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BolUni of Cairo and T m±ej—S*> 
Eotpt Tom*, *0. 

Sumatra, Indication* of Phoenician 
alphabet In, 90 derivation of 
name, 44 become* aubject to 
Portugal (1511) 169 170 Engliah 
claim the right of trade with, 
(1599) 346; Itonoaxtor’f trade 
and treaty with, (1609) 370 

Bngllih fight with Dutch oft, 
(1010) 800, 878, 884 ; BngHih 
trad* with, (1014) 852-858 Dutch 
trndo, trestle*, and factory at, 
(1600) 844-846.— Be* Arm* 
Sombawa (Sambhava) laland, Dutch 
tree. tie* with 840 

Banda, laland, Portuguese troe.tr 
with, (1589) 149 

Sun da. Strait* of, commanded by 
Dutch, 846-847 873-878, 876- 
Surat, English trade with and 
factory at, (1600) 380 900 (1011) 
997 J lt**t defeat* the Portuguese 
off (1013) 800-804 and gain* 
further trad* privilege* at, 804- 
805 Down ton defeat* th* Per 
toguoee off (1615) 830-830 ’ 

Mughal Govern or of, watahsaEng ' 
hah victoria* over Portuguese and 
*hspes hi* policy aoocrdlngiy BOB, 
804, 824, 830 KngUah trade with 
Peril* from, (1018) 839 — Stm 

Aedehov fUnm r (tC. 

Swan, the, ahln, 348, f77 282. 
Bwally Beet ■ fight and defeat of 
the Portognoee (1013) 3 90 800- 
804 Down ton 1 (1015) 820-826. 
Be* Bum 
Sweden, 217 

Bynod of Wamper (1509) 816 817 
Syria, Bartem trade route through, 
17-10 21, 37 29-88, 87 186 
226. 

T 

Tadmor 18. — St* Fnvni. 

Tagua, the, Dutch close the estuary 
of, (1606) 840 

Tilfkot, h*itle of, and o ver t hrow of 
the Yljayanager kingdom (1564) 
101 . 

Tamerlane.'— Set Turn*. 

Tanga, value of, lflL 

Tao oednag* (knlf»-caah) 44-45. 

Tapti Hirer (Bnral) dangeroca 


entrance end tOt book* In, 901 
Beit ■ fight with the Portuguese 
In, (1613) 800-808 Downton 
takes advantage of the *ho*Ii 
and current* of the Tapti sit uar y 
In hi* fight with the Portuguese 
(1615) SSL 

Tsrfaryand the Tartar*, Pranciwan 
friar* sent by Pope dement IV 
to the Tartar* In Peril* (1345), 
54 embajay of Loul* DC. to ih* 
Tartar Khan on tbe Black Be* 
(1958) 64-55 Oaatillan ernbany 
to Timor (1409) 65 Oathay or 
Grtaya, * name applied vaguely 
to Qhhta and Tartary 105 
Probiiher’i expedition to reach 
China and Tartanr (1677) 204. 
Tavernier Jtan Baptist* Baron 
cPAubontu, Lei 8ia Voyages dt, 
quoted, 154, 159 

Taylor Commander A D Sailing 
1 butotory quoted, 88, 41, 

1 Termite, one of the Sploe laland*, 
ahake* off Portuguese joke {1675- 
70), 818 Dutch trestle* with, 
(lWl 1549) 847 Dutch trade 
and fort* at, 847 1 Dutch demand 
the nprooting 0 1 elove tree* at. 
847 pe**e* under Dutch oontrot 
(1649) 847 Saltan of Temato ■ 
*u**ralnty over Arabova*, ctru, 
abolished by Dutch (1C38) 848, 
855 English claim to the iploe 
trad* baaed on Drake • treaty and 
trade with Tam# to (1570 ) 850 
857 Dutch prevent the erection 
of an Bngliin factory at (1605) 
852. — dot Brum, Sran Icajus, 
An. 

Terry Chaplain, Vovag* to S*st 
India (1616), quoied, 897 
Tbapcako* or Tlphaah, 32. 

Tbebsa, ancient trade emporium, 

89 

Theodosia, anctont trad* emporium, 
58. 

Thlcnant, P Dairy do, I* Ua- 
honitism* at 0\ fae, quoted, 48. 
Thomas, St, and **riy Chriitiam to 
India, 99 —See OmrrmJrrrr 
Thomson, Kmanael, one of tb* 
Amboyn* victim*, 897 402. 

Thome, Maxtor Eotwrt, 
the North Wert Pa*«age (1597/ 

196 . 
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Thylde, Captain, Ins -western ex- 
plorations (1480), 193 
Thys, Histoire dcs Rues et Places 
d' Anvers, quoted, 223 
Tibenas, ancient south-western 
trade route by, 20 

Tidore, one of the Moluccas, made 
over to Portugal by Spam (15291, 
and pays tribute in cloves (1530), 
148, 190-191 , Spamsh-Portuguese 
claim to, acknowledged by Eng- 
land (1599), 246 , position of 
Tidore, 344 , King of Tidore 
appeals for English aid against 
the Dutch (1605), 362 — See Spice 
Islands, Holland, &c 
Tiele, P A., The Voyage of John 
Uuyghen van Linschoten to the 
East Indies, edited by i C 
Burnell and P A Tiele, quoted, 
230-231, 233 , M&moire Biblio- 
graphique sur les Journaux des 
Navigateurs Ni&rlandais, quoted, 
233 

Timoja, famous coisair in the East, 
assists the Poituguese to take 
Goa (1510), 137, 152 , is largely 
lewarded, 153, and dies oppor- 
tunely for the Portuguese (1611), 
163 

Timor, island, its position, 344, 
372 

Timur (Tamerlane), drives the 
Knights Hospitallers from Smyrna 
to Rhodes (1403), 31 , defeats 
Turks at Angora (1402), 55 , 
Castilian embassy to Timiir 
(1402), 55 , invasion of India by, 
(1398-99), 102 
Tituli (Papal Bulls), 80, 216 
Tomaschek — See Bittneb 
Torbay, first voyage of E I C sails 
from, (1601), 266, 278 
Tordesillas, treaty of, between Spam 
and Portugal (1494), 82, 84, 216 
Torre, Femao de la, letters quoted, 
148, 190 

Torre do Tombo, Portuguese records 
m the, 80, 105, 133, 216 
Torture (judicial), Dutch torture the 
natives of Pularoon to obtain 
evidence against English, 386 , 
Japanese and English tortured by 
Dutch at Amboyna (1623), 390- 
402 , members of Dutch Council 
at Amboyna admit having used 


torture, 391-392, 396 , evidence 
of torture used, 392-393 , torture 
enjoined by Dutch law, 416, 418, 
general use of torture m Europe 
(1623), 418 ; employed under 
Elizabeth and sanctioned by 
James 1 , 418-419 , Lord Bur- 
leigh’s defence of torture, 418- 
420 , Lord Bacon on torture 
(1603, 1616), quoted, 419 , Dutch 
irregularities m the exeroise of 
judicial torture, 420-421 

Toscanelh, Florentine astronomer, 
hiB letter and chart, quoted, 76 

Towerson, Gabriel, chief agent of 
English E I C at Amboyna (1623), 
392 , seized and impnBoned by 
Dutch, 392, declares hiB inno- 
cence, 397, 400 , Dutch accusa- 
tion of the Amboyna victims 
specifies Towerson alone by name, 
399 , his dying declaration written 
m a Bible, 400, and innocence 
asserted on a bill of debt, 400 , ib 
tortured, 401 , and exeouted, 402- 
403, 411 , his confiding character 
and friendship with Van Speult, 
408-411 , marries widow of Cap- 
tain WilhamHawkms, 409 , letters 
from the President at Batavia to, 
quoted, 410 

Trade and Trade Routes (Indo- 
European), closing of the old 
Asiatic, 17-53, struggle for, 17, 
22-52 , northern or Black Sea 
loute, 17, 31-37, 50-53, 55-56 , 
middle or Syrian route, 17, 18-31, 
48-50 , southern or Red Sea and 
Egyptian route, 17, 37-51, 97, 
146, 314, blooked by the Turks, 
17, 37, 48-50, 221, 225, 227-228 , 
power gamed by command of 
trade routes, 18, ancient trade 
routes in the hands of Semitic 
races, 19-27, 47 , successively 
captured by Romans, 27-28, Sara- 
cens, 29-31, and Turks, 31, 48-53 , 
affected by the Crusades, 30 , 
Chinese early trade and trade 
routes, 44-48 , Northern European 
trade, 52-53, 191-236, 241 —See 
Holland, England, Russia, Com- 
panies, &c Trade of Ceuta, 61- 
62 , Portuguese quest for, dis- 
covery, and monopoly of the Cape 
route to India, 63-92, 94-194, and 
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Portuguese trade —Sre IWcou, 
Du* Ateeonrearr Tcjutte*, 
4c. Rpanish quert /or a *m1wh 
root* to India and di*coTery of 
America, PO- 83 , 180 189 100,107 
Sc* Print, CoLOorw. Papal In 
flaeoco on maritime disco rrrr 
and trad* In the 15lh and lGth 
crnlorire, 77 91-85 101 1JC, 
137-139 1WMB7 1M early 
trad* at Malabar 41 43,40 01- 
100 Ccrloa, 43-41 47 07 M* 
Uccm, 41 47 07 — SrcALnutpau, 
Quao Ac. English and Dutch 

? utit for a northern route to 
ndla. SreNorm Kurruro Norm 
Wm Piauoe. English trade In 
th* Kart and MrnggJ* with Per 
tugal, 800-331 j J-.ngUdi and 
Dutch oxpeditlonj to the Baal 
and struggle for Eastern trade — 
Sc* Exam an, IIollajto, Coin-Axm 
(Exatran Eut laou) (Dtrrcx 
East Ixt>u) (Lrrixr Ac.) \ot 
lata (Brnain) Brrcr Isuuroa, 
Ac. hysteria of aecret comm ere* 
before lb* 3Cth century 318-231 
rrt rata trade and Interloper*.— Sre 
alosoroLtt*, Tiulpe (Tarrirt) Ac. 
Trade (Trlrale) I'prtwjvtM profit* 
to aea captains, 174 tmali r«u 
tore* allowed to thff* crew* 
178 ; prirata trad* from pert to 
port defl*« all ocrnirol, 178 
ruin* th* royal trade, 178 177 
gift* of a royage to clamorous 
dependents, lfe prirate trade a 
source of political wrakne**, 178 
abort! re attempt* of the Porta 
gneae king* to check it, 179 the 
pet* system a failure, 180; prl 
Tate trade the complement of 
inadequate salaries, 181-18*. 
EnaliMki forbidden by the charter 
(1600) *81 distinction between 
prl rat* and licensed trade, 373 
renewed nroriafon* against, in th* 
•hartar of 1009 *86 ; strictly for 
bidden in Hir Henry Middleton’s 
instruction’* (1809) *88 prirate 
trading of Sir Edward Michel 
borne the first Interloper (1604- 
1606) 983-286 

Trade* Increase, ship of th* EXO 
1,100 ton*, fatmohed by Jam** L 
at Deptford (1609), 288^380 


i Tra^-dycf Awbowwa,r*<* byDrydtn, 
quoted, 411 4*7-479 
Trajan, 20. 

Treat]*!, Eurvvea*, between Eng 
land and Portugal Treaty of 
I Wind** (15W) fift-89 ol (1489) 

I 191 (1573), 2*1 ( (1841) 830 

| (1834) 831 between England 

and Spain and Portugal (1804), 
2 83 991 999-800 819 851; 

I between Spain and Portugal, 

l Treaty of Alca^cra (1479), 80 
of Tonic* Ola* (1404) 83, 84, 

{ 116 Conreollon of Sarago“» 

(1819) 189 190 193, 310 s Trea 
- ties of (1001-1777) 189 of Prado 

(1770) 189 between Holland 
1 and IkulogaJ (1041) 841; be- 

tween Holland and Spain, th* 
Twtlre Tear* Troo* (1609), 851 
079 between England and Hoi 

land (1619), 388-871. 383-884 

887 418, 417 433; cause* of 
quarrel arijlng from treaty of 
1619 377-883 j Treaty of South 
amptoo (1695), 413 Treaty of 
Westminster (1654) 427; Treaty 
j of Verrlna (1608), 244 European 

| trea tie* of little a rail beyond th* 

Cape, 101 800 Asiatic. Treaty 
| policy of Portugal In Asia, 141- 

! 242; Portuguese t ns* ties, 208- 

191 with Cochin (1500) 107 
Qnlloo (1503) 111, (1520) 144 
Omni* (1607) 131, (15*3) 145 
Calicut (1818) 143, (1515 1540), 
148 Anwn* (1560) 140 On 
feral (1584) ISO TWure (1538) 
190, 191 snob treaties a factor 
in European diplomacy 150 1 
treaty policy of Holland In Alia, 
843-544 Dutch treat!** In tha 
Bait, 340 842-849 854,873 875- 
876 with Achtn (1600) 844-845; 
Samatra chief* (1686) 845 Johor 
(1006) 815 Bantam (1609) 846 
Jacatra(1812) 847 Tamate(1607) 
847 i Amboyita (1600-1638) 848 
English treaties in th* East with 
Achln (1601) *78 Bora* (1612), 
801 Calicut (1616) 826? 
Archipelago, 853 87» T«m*te 
(1570L 857 ! Banda (1614) 860.— 
S*# alto Nnm Arxris tm. 
Trrbiaocd, 81 88. , 

Tri*o«, a F. Haxvtto * 
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Capitao Pedro Alvares Cabal, 
quoted, 100 
Troy, fall of, 19 
Tohfatu-1 Kirnm, 46 
Turks (or Rumes) block the Eastern 
trade routes in the 16th century, 
17, 87, 48-62, 221, 225, 227; 
capture Syrian route, 30, 31, 228 , 
lmnsion of Persia by the Seljuk 
Turks (1038), 30-31, Chcngis 
Khan ra\ngeB Poland (1206), 31, 
Turks capture Constantinople 
trade route (1453), 36-37, 48, 51 , 
and Black Sea factories (1475), 
37 , growth of Ottoman Navy, its 
command of the Indo-Egyptian 
trade, 49-50, 229 , Turkish su- 
premacy m the Mediterranean, 
49-62, 229 , Turks fail at Rhodes, 
but conquer Otranto, 49-50 , 
Venice crushed at Zonclno and 
Lepanto (1499), 60 , Turkish con- 
quest of Egypt (1516-1517), 50, 
118, 124, 130, 146-147 , Rubruqms 
visits Tartar head-quarters in Asia 
Minor, 65 , and witnesses battle 
of Angora (1402), 65 , Turkish 
struggle with Portugal for the 
command of the Indian seas, 
113-114, 118, 120, 159, 186 , Turks 
attacked by Portugal m European 
and Asiatic waters (1506-1507), 
120 , Albuquerque haunted by 
fear of ‘the Rumes’ 124, 136, 
Turks attack Dm (1545), Ma- 
lacca (1647), and sack Muscat 
(1651, 1681), 131 , the straggle 
centres round Aden, 146, 147 , 
Solyman the Magnificent oaptures 
Aden (1638), 147 — For coalition 
with Venetians against Portugal 
see Vekioe Turks defeated at 
Lepanto (1671), 132 , English 
trade with the Turks, 217, 224, 
243, 297 — See also Levant COM- 
PANY 

Turnips, Dutch cultivation of, 333 
Tyre, ancient trade emporium, 18- 
22, 26 , echpsed by Alexandria, 
39 

Tzimsta (ChiniBt&n) — See China 

u 

Udayampura, Synod of Diamper, 
(1599), 316, 317 


V 

Valentyn, Francois, Ond en Ntcuw 
Oost-Indicn, referred to, 337, 375 
Valle, Pietro della, Vuujgi di, quoted, 
156 

Van Aitzema — Sec Aitzema. 

Van der Aa — See Aa 
Van der Hagen, Steven, 334 
Van Neck — See Neck 
Van Speult — Sec Speult 
Varnish, origin of name, 40 
Varthema, Ludovico di, travels of, 
56, 100, 102, 105 
Vasco da Gama — See Gama 
Vassilieff, quoted, 46 
Vatteluttu, alphabet, 100 
Velhas ConquiBtas at Goa, 154 
Velius, Theodoras, Chromick van 
Hoorn , referred to, 337, 375 
Velsers, 52 

Verazzam, explores for France 
(1524), 74, 215 

Verd, Cape, islands, Portuguese ex- 
ploration and trade with, (1460), 
69 , taken as starting point for 
the Papal denial cation line (1493), 
81, 82, 84, &c 

Verholt, Dutch commander at 
Batavia shows kindness to English 
(1625), 424 

Vervins, Treaty of (1598), 244 
Venice and the Syrian trade loute, 
30, 186, 228 , and the Black Sea 
route, 33-37, 56 , her trade in 
Alexandria, 48 , Venice rums 
Genoa’s sea power, 49 , her 
peace with the Turks (1454), 49 ; 
struggles with the Moors and 
Turks, 49, 50, 62, 218 , esta- 
blishes her Levant trade centre 
at Famagusta (1475), 51 , decline 
of Vemce, 52-53 , her pilots m 
Portugal, 63, 74, her coalition 
with the Turks against Portugal 
to protect her Indian trade, 113, 
116, 186-187 , offers to buy up all 
surplus Portuguese spices (1521), 
187 , her secret commerce, 218 , 
her trade with England (1507), 
222, 228-229 

Vijayanagar, Hindu kingdom of 
Southern India (1185-1565), 94, 
96 , subjugation by the Muham- 
madans at the battle of Tahkot, 
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101 an Indian Christian Nlmeh 
pwdr Prime Mini* tar to the Eng 
of, (14<S) 100 

Vincent, Dean, Tht Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancient* w the 
Indian Ocean, quoted, SC 48 

Virginia, finally founded by Jamea 
L (1608) SW5 Sir Thom** Dale 
oatahlUhea ordar in, 874- 

Volga, trade by 01 SOI, 341 

V OTima, narrati rea of, qu o ted Voy 
apt of Abd-er Rartah, 100 The 
Ixut Sati Indian, by Six Henry 
Middleton, 816 MO; to East 
India, by Chaplain Terry 837 
to Ormtu and jo to Goa, etc-. 
Pitch < Journey 383 An. fry 
certain Ship « of Holland into the 
Rati Indus, The Description 
of a, by WJ?., 258 Ac. Voyage 
d'Orient de Oorrulis d* Jloutman, 
958 Ac. of Yaeco da Gama, 
Jottmal of the First. — See Gnu. 
0/ Sir Jams* Lancaster KL, 315, 
ha.— Bee Hmun OumcnmL, 
Puacui*, Ae. Voyages to America, 
Dtvert, edited by J W Jane*, 
186 Uncords the North- West in 
eearch of a Postage to Cathay 
and India, from I486 to 1681 by 
Bandall, 200 of Jfartin Fro- 
bisher The Three, 908-304, SOfl 
Ac. of TFIZMaa* Barents to the 
Arctic Regions, The Three, 208, 
917 of John Davit, the Navi- 
gator 310 311, 347 Aa. Voyages 
de* Nierlandai* dan* PlnruUnde, 
Let Premiers, by Prino* Boland 
Bonaparte, 221 <0o- Voyages 

and Travels in the Levant, Bariy 
by Bent, 215 Voyage of John 
Httyohen van DineehoUn to the 
East Indies 350 Ac. 

Voyage*, Separate, of E ig h th Eaat 
India Oampany 975-306 851- 
853, 855-856, 065 number of 
royaga* Tarfceuly reckoned aa 
nine or twelre, 180 tabular 
tire of the nine royage*, 391. 
Ntrsi Voyage round tie Cape 
under Tanpaater (1601) 380-163, 
280, 375, 377-281 191, 850 

•atabllahea Kngllih factory at 
Bantam (1608) 278. Second 

Voyage (1604), tmdar Henr y 
MiddUtm, 351, 181-181, 291. 


2 bird Voyage (1607) under 

Keeling Hatiklni, and Darid 
Middleton, 951, 285 *31, 296; 
catabHahc* Hn gllab factory at 
Smat (1007) 985. Fourth 

Voyage (1608) Sfil 284, tSfr, SSI, 
986 Fifth Voyage (1609), under 
Darid Middleton, 288, 101 , 

395 Sixth Voyage (1610) under 
Sir Henry Middleton, 28&-189 
181 387 808. Seventh Voyage 
(1611) 389 380, 391, 237 

Eighth Voyage (1613), under 

Beit, 289-291, 800-804 drfeata 
the Portuguese off JSwaBy (101 1) 
obtaina Imperial faman for an 
En glish settlement in India 
(1611) 800-806 Ninth Voyage 
(1612) tinder Captain BarU, 190, 
291, 287 398 mtahtiahm factory 
In Japan (1618) 398, Bo-oaUed 
Joint Stock* and Separate Voyage* 
oora pared, 976, 865 foar royage* 
of the thrstJomi Stoch ( 1018 - 16 ), 
807 flat royage under Downton, 
807-809 819-835 j aeoond royage 
(1614) 807 third royage (1615) 
807 fourth royaga (1616), B07 
Seocmd Joint Stoch, royage*, 865- 
885 its capital, 884 { it* «ub- 
aeribera, 864 atrongthana oar 
poaltlcm an the west of India, 
868 rtroggUj with the Dutch 
for the Bptoe Bl a n d a, 852-405; 
Second Gaoaral Voyage (1647), 
271. 

Voyage*, Separata, of Dutch Com 
pany Hantaan ■ royige (1565) 
3*0 Von Neckfa royaga (1598) 
158 fifteen aeparaU royaga* 
(1596-1601) 188 table of the 
fifteen toyagw, 884. 
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WaifiatiBla, 906,217 
Walckanaer Baron, referred la 
47-48. , „ ^ 

D'aklngham, Sir Pranci*, Secretary 

106, 310 ill, 347 257 

Wauwennana, Lt. -General, Henri u 
Navigates tr et VAtodCmi* Port*- 
gaiee de Eagres, qooted, 59 65 
69 1 65, 317-119 814 ITi^u 
de V Scale Cartographic* Delft 
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ct Anvcrsoisc du XVJe Slide, 
quoted, 219, 221-222, 223 
Waymouth, George, his North- 
Western expedition (1602), 266- 
269 

Weare, G E , Cabot's Discovery of 
North America, quoted, 82, 87, 
194-196 

Weber, Hist Ind Lit , quoted, 46 
Wetheral, John, one of the Amboyna 
victims, 395, 402 

Wheeler, J , Secretary to the Mer- 
chant Adventurers (1601), 223 
Wicquefort, Abraham de, Histone 
dcs Provinces- Unics dcs Pals- 
J3as, dcpuis Ic parfait Etablissc- 
ment dc cct Eiat par la, paix de 
Munster (Lenting's edition), re- 
ferred to, 837 

Wight, Isle of, Venetian vessel lost 
off (1587), 228-229 
Wilkins, Jakob, Dutch voyagei, 334 
William L of Holland, 225 
William HI of England, 362 
Williams, William, assayer (1583), 
206 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his North- 
Eastern expedition (1553), 198- 
200 , readies Nova Zembla and 
dies, 200 , effect of the expedition 
on Northern European trade to 
the East, 200-201 

Wilson’s edition of Mill's History of 
British India, referred to, 303 
Wiltshire, Earl of, 192 
Wmdsor, Treaty of (1386), 68, 69 
Winter-KSmng, Philip, establishes 
Dutch factory at Kola (1565), 217 
Withington’s account of the Swally 
fight 7l612), referred to, 303 
Wood, Captain Benjamin, expedition 
to India (1596), 234, and sad 
end of the crew, 235 
Woolwich, 278 


Worcester, Edward, Earl of, 287. 

Wotton, Sir Henry , English Am- 
bassador m Holland (1615), 
negotiates for the English E I O , 
358-359 

Wright, Edward, mathematician, 
hiB map of the world in 1600, — 
Shakespeare’B ‘ new map with the 
augmentation of the Indies,’ 247 


X 

Xavier, St EranoiB, his work m 
India, 315 

Xengibar — See Zanzibar. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, quoted, 23 
Xerxes, 65 


Y 

Yedo, a road named after William 
Adams in, 299 

Yule, Colonel Sir Henry, The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo, quoted, 35, 44, 
56-56 , Glossary, quoted, |95, 178, 
184 
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Zaid — See And Zaxd 
Zaitun, or Chinoheu, celebrated 
ancient trade port m China, 48 
Zamonn, S&mdri, chief of Calicut, 
name discussed, 95, 96 , his 
dealings with the Portuguese — 
See Calicut, Portugal, &c 
Zanzibar, or Xengibar, 77 , Portu- 
guese command of the Zanzibar 
coast (1505), 115 
Zeeland, 335, 338-339 
Zonohio, Ottoman defeat of 
Venetians at (1499), 60 
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WORKS by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER 


THE ARNAL3 OP RURAL BENGAL. 

Scrrrrii Enrnojr (Smith, Elder k Oo.) Ik. 

Fr*m tXe J/axt * cript Ifrcerdi 

It Ij h ate to »rrr-*rti M U til tnporUxca »f a work wboaa utter mcwh lx fate 
Uttar U x ratfact try rrxmOT rrjtrtad aa xaxttraetlTx, ud who, « (nation of 
t T * r ' t»rortxaex to tte frtnra dtelnj ct lalix. flraa tte racxlta of wii* r tr mit ii »*d 
rtorptionxl oppcwthxltiaof ptmeil ttadj U a bright, ladd, farcM* nxrraibn, rictnr o« 
oocxrt* to +xcx*txi ^-T nro, 

Kr. H wxrr tx ■ word, baa urUM tb* pfeOowiiio tnatbcd of wrtita* kltexr ta ■ mtw 
*»U Ttefraea, tad i**a, ud «ndj Cow of tte wTittafahnoat Date a bctat, who* 
Itxdlxc. tte rrrpxteaf arrartty and vxfa* of tte axtbar** laboan. — FoxmniriT JUnnr 


ORISSA 

TILE VJ GISSITCfDES OF Ah INDIAN PROVINCE UNDER 
NATIVE AhD RRITISn RULE 

Two YOL*. Hap AST) Steel E.TQfiAVUras. (Smith, Elder k 0a) 82*. 

Fnm tit Ntn**eript IUeorAt. 

Tte Mater* ud Ubortoc* wort of a n> «W bu daotxd tte whob pow r of Mi 
mind, Crrt to tte practical Antic* of hli fmafateox u an Iodlax civilian, ate ncrt ta tte 
■tody of all that ratal* to or eu tttxatiaW it. ii kcr m Ladle* rfrtUana writ* boot* Hka 
til*—** lax* u ttey txtaort ttexoaJvai ao t —Vinaf iTy fa titer wort, and tttl aa lately tt* 
cooxartlox Wttb naatly rrrrj mbject which cu oecopr acrtooa thoarfcj— tte rol* 

Win a te aoly U* but win pnw prr and mate tu wbjaata pro*i*r toa r 

Pan. StaiiOaOTTiLUn). 

A graat acfajaet worthily krndlad. Ha writ* wtth pact kaowiada*. part *y»paihy 
artth tte Iadltx paopia, a ten and prick apfvaebtiow af aD ttM b tedkbif and xntaxxUo 
tx tbatr ilrtorj ate ateiaatar ate with a flowtur ant ptctonarrea atyte, which tent* tte 
raadar tebtly arar aroxte which, ha laaa akltfxl hanrta, tdifc* aaaaa tadtooa bayoxi an- 
dtrxo oa.'-— BlnngUT Cirttw 


A LIFE OP THE EARL OF MAYO 

FOURTH VIUEROT OF INDIA. 

Beooxd Edition Two vols, (Smith, Elder k Oo.) 21*. 

From OfieiMl pi d Frnmilj DocvmfnU. 

Tbapictai* ta— Jtel tom of t te lata Lori May ol* fair ate nobta an* and worthy 
of tba noioh t a a teita d — F ii_i n. ten Jtmxw 

Ttri. imlirlj aiai tel two pact raoonrmdcticgi* l It U tte Tlrldly ate ftefafsQy 
tote teOahra of tte hfa cd mox{ ate it ocatxfw fcarfd ate caxfnkteifia hMcrf af 
l ao tni Ciira In t « t-r**tnw la Iitte — Woxm. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 

1TB HISTORY PEOPLE, AND PRODUCTS. 

THTBD KDTTCOX. 800 TAOBS, WTTH llAP 8HTE!mi ThOEIAJD. 
(W H. Allen k Oo.) 18*. 

Krrac bafora tea tha whcia nb^aot of Xtebn hfctay *»m ■> ada^laly tte »o 

fajtenphly tr*td. —Pan, ttau. Qixrrrfc 

A roeictt body a* Irformartn anxc*ad ate teteffal «c otxraet prixrtpia a.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



WORKS BY SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER— continued. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

Second Edition Fourteen vols (Trubner & Co ) Hax.f-moeoooo, 

£3 5 s 

‘The publication of the “Imperial Gazetteer of India” marks the completion of the 
largest national enterprise in statistics which has ever been undertaken The volumes 
before ns form n complete account of the country, its geography, topography, ethnology, 
commerce and produots It Is ono of the grandest works of administrative statistics 
which have over been Issued by any nntlon ’ — Times ( Tiro notices ) 

‘Dr Hunter has rendered to the Indian Government and to English people generally 
the highest service a public servant could achieve ’ — Athenaum 


A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

In Twenty-two vols (Trubner & Co ) Half-morocco, 

6s each, with Maps 

‘ Un ensemble d'efforts dlgne d une grande nation, et comma aucuno autre n’en a fait 
jnsqn’ici de semblablo pour son empire colonial.’ — R evue Critique. 

‘ Twenty volumes of material, collected under the mo3t favourable auspices, are built up 
under his hands into avast but accessible storehouse of Invaluable facts Invaluable to the 
statesman, tho administrator, and the historian they are no less interesting to the general 
reader Mr Hunter undoubtedly has the faculty of making the dry bones of statistics live 
But they also contain matter whioli may be regarded as the fountain of the yet unwritten 
history of Bengal They aro o guide for administrative action now They also seem to bo 
the point of a now departure for the future ’ — Nineteenth Ckni uuy 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS. 

Third Edition (Trubner & Co ) 10s Gc£ 

A masterly essay ’—Daily News 

FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL DISTRICTS. 

Second Edition (Trubner & Co ) 7 s Gd 

*Ono of the boldest efforts yet made by statistical science In this work he baa 
laid down tho basis of a systJm by whioh he may fairly claim that scarcity in Bengal has 
been reduced to on affair of calm administrative calculation ’ — Daily Newb 


A LIFE OF BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, 

BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF NEPAL 
(John Murray ) 14s 

‘In this life of a great Indian oivilian and scholar, Sir Willmm Wilson Hunter has 
produced a work which might serve as a model for biographies of the kind — Times 

‘ A revelation of a remarkable and most interesting personality A charming book ’ 

Scotsman 

‘Gracefully and tenderly written The story of Brian Hodgson is not only of 
interest to the man ol affairs, the scholar, and the student of soienoe, but ft is a tale which 
appeals to all who can notice and appreciate genuine human qualities ’ — Athenaum 


A SHORTER LIFE OF LORD MAYO. 

Fourth Thouband One vol (Clarendon Press 1 2 s Gd 

‘A brief but admirable biography ’ — Times 

‘ The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive record of what was eminently 
a noble life —Academy 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES 

TWETTT-KBOOITD EDITION BlGHTT TOCrBTH TnnTmAim 

(Qurandon Proas.) IU. M 

WMria tba comp— of apMacOpagea ** ioerw of do hbdtrr of t be pea* of ImiUto 
to cad ao taefnl fcr ednoatlanal yinpiae a u ttk. 

iAOnyr* Bcbooc. Ooaxd Obkhool*. 

By fcr the boat menoel of Ifcllcn IQctcry that baa hitterto ben pdtWMd. 

_ T nm of Tmi 

TU pobHactloo of (be Hon. Bb W W Hmttart MmoI Hkkrr of Indfc 1* Ml er**t In 
HUrcry kirtocy —Bra aid Rajtxt (ttJteto.; 


A LIFE OF THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUBJR 

SlYEHTH Thouiukd (ClirODdan Prf».) Zj. 6 d. 

It oea ba raid c» cltttng T*t it« rWcrcne — n n c n^ or >»rfW1 — ifft Um rt-mt* 
cad obNrrMi* of keif c ltto-cme. — DaiTT Hrw». 

A trfnimtty rrcftbw cooacnt af the Ef» cal nxk of that cble rnkr of nan, the 
Mcrqcii of Dalboaeic. — Akatto Quartbxi.t Hitut 

Mmr her* ti ban to r»»A; lmji caaed by the jiac* literary «mWh— et Btf WBflca 
Hunter aa wn here been by the pm uml ot The Ifcrtpn* of T kiwwt -Jnnrt Urn. 

BOMBAY 1885 TO 1B90 

A STUDY IN INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
OXB VOL. (Clarendon Presa.) 15*. 

T*i Bring -writ** here doe* to wach u Br 'WEEcic Hunter to make Brfttfh IaAM 
cad tta |uimi Bit IctefllgloU to Hnglieh laadiic. — Trnre. 


THE OLD MISSIONARY 

Ttranr rraar Thodeaitd. 

Edition de luxe, illubtiuthp. (Ourendoo Preac.) at. w. 

1. We of Widw petboe which !( la dlBeelt to read wHboot Ucrx — BnnciTtn. 

A dMcdptfra atody coalogcaja to boom of 1C. Peal BnngaCi Pakek. Partafa tka 
bart of Unaa, ~U fcfcn rrtll be recalled to tk manscryof ta leaden by ®r (CTOtuo Hnnta'a 
COd Ujakmery — Tone. 

It brtnxi t*cA the flanra A t*d dcyi, aid rial, old lamorVa. tha foil po kin g Bfa of 
tbePMCcfc*. Ha tM tha rare fcoclty of *ekag thin** to j*cae of ■Mfcnr*— hh ctcrcatan 

era UrtCj mm. — ACAMOfT 

Hathlnf of tlMktal waa ararinttai arora taQlag. — Xudbtxitvd Loirojr Xewt. 


THE THAO KE BAYS IN INDIA, 

AND SO MS CALCUTTA GRAVES. 

Sixth TaonmAirp. Ojtb tol. |(ClArendrm Proa*.) Zi. td. 

cUtrcoaaof tb« aerate labour baMwrad. — ’ Too*. , ... .. 

Itt. grmaliawLcaiablTimaa talk tt tn tba pM nrraqna I* 1 **?*; “ 2 ™* ** 

mU» teaSlil ItelM “ " p ~VS£aS^n» 





